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Augnahme M. v. Bucovich photo 


vide a 


of the Chicago Civic Opera, as Isolde, a Role for Which She Is Particularly Famous 
in London (Covent Garden Opera) and in Berlin (State Opera). 








MUSICAL COURTER 








ARNULFO MIRAMONTES, 
\lexican composer and teacher, who 
has just finished his second symphony 
in D major, which will be performed 
fore her tour 4 loner In Buda shortly under his direction with the 
pest she Philhar Symphonic Orchestra of Mexico. At 
monic Orchestra under Ernst von Doh- : the same time he will direct his ballet, 
nanyi, and pe ms o Iris, and will play his concerto for 
a or a hikers St od ¢ : piano in EF 


fear with 


SPENCER, 
Paris en route 


CYRUS NORTHROP MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM OF 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA IN MINNEAPOLIS 


where several dedicatory concerts were recently given 


; THE NEW 


Budapest, Buchar Rome, and Milan 


mayor. 


unac? 
: My 








RICHARD HOCHFELDER, 
artist-pupil of Edith W. Griffing, as 
“4lexius Spiradoff” in The Chocolate 
Soldier. He has been re-engaged to 








pianist, wwe 


dork 


HAROLD 


TRIGGS 


ETHEL BARTLETT AND 
RAE ROBERTSON, 
rove touring Holland, photographed at 
The Hague, with the famous Maurits- 


sing leading roles with The Little The 
atre Opera Company this season. Other 
young artists from the Griffing studio 
who have been engaged by this same 
ganization are Arnold Spector, Geof- 
frey Errett, Karl Kohrs, Elizabeth 
Oliver and Celia Cohen. 


ALMA SIMPSON, 
who recently returned to this country, 
will open her American tour at the 48th 
Street Theatre on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 1, with the Rondalla Usandizaga, 
a sextet of bandurrias, lutes and guitars, 
in a recital of songs of Spain and 


ROXTON, 


od at the Hotel Hamil 
29 at a banquet and Hal- 
auspices of the Fraternal 


is 
Vi nusicrans 


huis in the background. 


FLORENCE LAMONT HINMAN, 
Mus. Doc., (right), 
ond her pupil, INA SOUEZ (Ina 
Rains) of Denver, Col., photographed in 
Lendon, England, where she made a suc- 
cessful debut at Covent Garden, as Liu 
in Turandot. “A heart full of love and 
thanks,” she inscribes on a photograph 
given her teacher. While in Europe Dr 
Hlinman also visited Agnes Davis and 
Frank Dinhaupt ; they are former prize- 
winning Denver pupils who are “making 
good” in Europe. Katherine D. Bow- 
man, of Montana, and Phyllis Beckley, 
of Idaho, both Hinman pupils, recently 
won the Atwater Kent state contests, and 
ethers have been awarded Juilliard 
scholarships. 


Hispano America which she has been 
bresenting for the last few seasons im 
Europe and South America. 


MADDALENA ELBA, 
American coloratura soprano, who is winning new laurels 
on a tour of Central and South America with the Bracale 
Opera Company. 
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HARRY CUMPSON 
Pianist 


Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


MARGOLIS sat 


CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





MUSICAL 


1 LEVEY 


Violin Studio 


Former leader 


a 
Telephone Schuyler 8806 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocai muste 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 

















Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ale. 





THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West 57th Street 


© KYZER smz = oicrion 


Tel.: Circle 5420 


> SHAFFENER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Bae ay Sy | 4. York 
t oo 
H = nn Rhinelander 175 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


D Piano—Horace Mane Sc 
Pierre brth Street, N. Y. 








for Boys 
Tel. Te Cidele 4780 





COENRAAD V. BOS 





ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 
BARONESS 


OLGA YON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, i, 


DILLING 


HARPIST 








Studio: 25 W. 51 Bt., 
N.Y. Tel. Circle 1617 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 


Corporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, ‘<- * 7 
Telephone: Circle 727! 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


Mat. Haensel & Jones 
ney Hall, New York 








TEACHER 
SINGING 


agcern 





COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 





CAP reams 








Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher of Singing -— Interpretation — Ph 


ing: onetics 
140 West 58th 8t., New York Circle 4468 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 1062] River 





Phone: 








“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbies” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
Co. RBY-LEWI 

INCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 


cunx HAMMANN 


1616 Chestnut a 


65 Orange Road 





wm M OWE i 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. fisag. De 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BERR | 


231 -West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 




















Schoo! P laying” ete 
(New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
Srupios a 2126 Walnut 8t. ap ~~ 
lantie City: 47 South Windsor Ave. 
OE. Cirele 2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—==== Planist =—_— 
IN AMERICA 1929-1930 


Srat ica Sees a 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HOLDEN wHUSS 


Piano fang Voice Si Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 160th St. 


ress: > 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 











UNITED CONCERT DIRECTION 


MARIANNE SEISMIT -DODA, Manager 
855 West End Avenue, New York City 


Suite 8-B—Hours 2 to 5 


Phone Clarkson 8853 





COURIER 


BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRA 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 420: Se., N.Y. 


BLEAKLEY 


Address: 170 N. Franklin Street, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


d as a Voice Builder, Voice 











Saou and Coxeh" 

Opera, Oratorio, en, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and many a singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Chostaneti, Onto. 


THE MARGARET £. MacCONAGHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
ormal and Informal Mus 
Personal eenenn 237 East 20th se New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Florence, Italy rlin, Germany 
To Dec. 15, 1929 Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 1930 


ARTHUR BAECHT 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
Serious, Talented Pupile Accepted 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, N. Y. C, 














Penn. 2634 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - ry on 


Associated with wren La Forg 
14 West 68th St. ew York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth } iag ew York 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years einen director 0 pera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal ‘Coach—Theory ai and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


BUTLER «~~. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ili. 


; HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 pina Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SupemMan Square Srupios: 160 W. 13rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


Lseaate py HARMONY 


@ Specialty 
Stupi0 ss8, ‘Gaus Hall, New York City 
ResipEencs: ‘3 Kast 77th St. Phone: Rhinelander 
































MARGARITA MELROSE 


a os Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Breaky, 
“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with . tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.’’——-N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 


144 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: 0692 Susquehanna 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Personal Address 
P. O. Box 548 Stamrorp, Conn. 
(Visuola Exponent) 














3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers, 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Bebymer, Auditoriam Bldg. 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 


Address Box 231, East Falls Church, Virginia 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Prima Donna Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company 
-: I, E, Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 

















Concert 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “c= 


718 Steinway Hall, Wednesday afts. 
Phone: Circle 5231 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers 
specialties 
Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 


DORA BECKER -SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TgACHER—Lectrurg RECITALS 
Interviews Thursdays 1—3:30 
610 STEJNWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


vores BUILDING 
REPERTOIR COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 





Studio: 








ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in "> _and leading 
opera houses in we R 
and 


Studio: Hotel Dasmiee B’ —~ + 73d St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 


Studio: 44 West 86th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 
MME. 


ttn, CROXTON 


Croxton Management, Hote! 
Hamilton, West Street, 
New York City 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Leong and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 1 St., New York City 

Telephone ae 0777. 


MARGUERITE COVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Informal Music 
1414 Steinway Bidg. New York City 


ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















St. James Church 





WIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFOR! 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President tor all Information 


Brreness Katharine E. Von Kiennmer 
1730 Broadway New York 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 


November 23, 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, 
2634 Circle 


New York 
Telephone: 





DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


NEW YORK MILAN 


Maestro Duval is now teaching in Italy 
VOICE — OPERA — CONCERT 
707 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE =. MICHELSON 


Member of ag 4 the Pestate of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe 
REsUMING Hex Private PCr asszs 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
29 West 57th St., New York City. Tel. Plaza 2690 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
VioLtinist—ConDuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 
Symphony Orchestra, 

1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





CHARLES A. GRIES 
PIANIST AND TEACHER | 
MRS. GRIES—Preparation of Beginners 
Private Studio 
850 East 16lst Street, New York 
Telephone Dayton 0353 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Vorce SpEcIAList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





BIRGIT LUND 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


2634 and Humboldt 1429 


Telephones: P —" 
: iy 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
by eal, ph 


All , 1472 Circle 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Billings 6224 


New York 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


Certirigp TEACHER oF Piano, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, ComPosiTion 
anp Musica, History 
Melody Way, etc., for inners; also Trains 
Teachers; Publi lic School; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, 
Telephones: 


i # 
Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





MME. LiNA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Pracinc 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
ndorsed by world’s greatest artists 
310 West 79th Street ew York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


E 
Studios: 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 


Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anv Gisetta Nev 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart FEstivar 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Studio: 58 West 55th Street, 


New York 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 
50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used. 
th classes and individual instruction. 


253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Horxins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 


Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
William Medlin Organist 
RECITALS MUSICALES CONCERTS 
saad Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 

225 West 99th Street ew York City 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 


20 Cottage Hicce, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





MRS. J. HARRISON - IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
a READING 


CCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall’ New York Phone Circle 1350 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
ucators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway - - = 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
ormal class every month. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
litan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
York. hone: Pennsylvania 2688 


Metro 
New 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat aNnpD Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, f 

Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR ann COMPOSER 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
omposition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 


11 West 69th St., N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North : 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. Ruiesserc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Relnect. Scharwenka, Liszt and 


Papers, (oni N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
~y SRS St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 


sinaas ta to suit individual requirements. 


Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Vorce, Harmony anv 
'OMPOSITION 


28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 








MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 bei, 22nd_ Street, New York 
hone: Chelsea 9204 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO 
Specialist in voice Covetagpeant (Bel Canto). 
Special care given to adual a of 
beginners. Preparation Opera, Concert and 
Church. Correction of faulty methods. Write for 
an appointment. 
Studio: 123 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1436 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE weer GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
A LYPKOVSKA 
132 West jak Sand ts 4 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Academy 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 














1929 








November 23, 1929 


ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING that ced 
RUSON 
HALL, 


the famous baritones WAY 
113 West 87th St., New York. Tel. Circle 3278. 


RALPH ANGELL 


hts, L. |. 





COMPANIS8ST 
Jackson Hel 


bel 


AC! 
re, Street, 





MUSICAL 


xGOODWIN 


Teacher of Piano—Accompanist 
7 W. 86th &., Tel. 538@ Schuyler 
or Studio Sh. Ghueaae Ge; Glotie, 160 W. 13d &., N. Y. 


ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH | : 


VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 
Member Faculty Zechwer-Hahn Philedelphis Musical 
1416 Steinway Hall New York 








MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. Phone: Trafalgar 6701 








VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLACED AND 
DEVELOPED 


Coaching in French and Italian Diction 
Piano Iastruction 
VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Vanderbilt Studios, 15 East 38th Street, New York 


JAKUB J. MACEK 


Professor of Masic 


(Former Director Russian 
Imperial Orchestra) 


MUSICAL CLASSES 
FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Studio 
229 E. 10th St., New York 
Telephone: Algonquin 0092 


VIOLA KLAISS 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Philadelphia Tel. Columbia 4673 











ARTIST MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Studio of the Singing and 
Speaking Voice 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Phones: Circle 2916—Raymond 6795 
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Yehudi Menuhin Creates 


a Sensation in London 


Five Other Americans Among Successful Recitalists—Mengelberg and 


Busch as Guest Conductors— 
ing Popular—Gruenberg’s 


Lonpon—The sensation of the season thus 
far was Yehudi Menuhin’s debut. There is 
no doubt the boy is a wonder, “the greatest 
prodigy of our generation.” The public was 
quick to sense the significance of the occa- 
sion and among the critics there was hardly 
a dissenting voice, and even the usual reser- 
vations in the case of prodigies were sub- 
dued. To expect passion or philosophic 
depth in a boy of twelve would be to expect 
the abnormal rather than the supernormal ; 
and if there is anything outstanding about 
Yehudi it is the healthy naturalness with 
which he does everything. Even the intui- 
tive musicality of his delivery appears to be 
the natural function of a play-instinct guided 
by an intellect that is no more abnormal 
than the brilliance of the youthful mathe- 
maticians who have aroused the wonder oi 
their masters 

Yehudi made his first appearance here with 
the London Symphony Orchestra, Fritz 
Busch conducting. He played the Brahms 
concerto with absolutely astonishing ease, 
and what, as a child, he had to miss in the 
way of inner dramatic tension was over- 
shadowed, for once, by the outward excite- 
ment in seing a child respond to the de- 
mands of a musical master mind. He was 
accorded a real ovation—nine recalls amid 
the wild enthusiasm of a crowded Queen’s 
Hall, and he repeated and surpassed this at 
a recital, when nearly two thousand people 
rose to cheer him in the Albert Hall, after 
a virtuoso program including the Bach Cha- 
conne, the Scotch Fantasy of Bruch, the 
Cesar Franck sonata and the Wieniawski 
Scherzo-Tarantelle. 

Five SuccessFuL AMERICANS 

Aside from Menuhin, American artists 
have been unusually conspicuous during the 
past fortnight. We have heard Donald Pir- 
nie, bass-baritone, Samuel Dushkin, violin- 
ist, Beveridge Webster and Frank Sheridan, 
pianists, and the ever popular Mischa Le- 
vitzki. 

Donald Pirnie gave two recitals, in which 
he covered a fairly large field of vocal com- 
position without resorting altogether to either 
the “historical” or polyglot programs so 
dearly beloved of singers. His big, well- 
schooled voice managed everything he under- 
took gracefully, but it was at its impressive 
best in Beethoven’s The Heavens Are Tell- 
ing, and in Schubert’s Group from the Tar- 
tarus. These were Pirnie’s first appearances 
in London and the enthusiasm of the audi 
must have made him feel heartily 
welcome. 

Samuel 
Webster, 
citals. 


ences 


Dushkin, violinist, 
pianist, have given two joint re 
These two young Americans are set- 
ting a high standard for artistic probity, 
both in the choice of programs and their 
devotion to the composers’ message. In Bach 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms and Franck so- 
natas their ensemble was not only perfect 
but also had that peculiar quality of mutual 
understanding and unity of aim which is 
essential to good chamber music. Their read 
ings are intelligently expressive as well as 
technically brilliant, where brilliance is called 
for. Especially delightful was the C major 
Fantasy of Schubert—a work, all too rarely 


and Beveridge 


Diabelli Variations Becom- 
Indiskretion Heard 


heard, imbued with that limpid beauty and 
elusively blissful quality which is Schubert's 
hall-mark. Its slow movement contains a 
charming reminiscence of the song, Sei mir 
gegrusst. 

Frank Sheridan, who, with Pirnie, has 
been appearing with great success on the Con- 
tinent, also gave two recitals during his 
first visit to London. Unknown as he was, 
his first audience was smaller than he de- 
served, although it made up for its size in 
enthusiasm. The second was larger and 
proportionately more vociferous in its ap- 
plause. Sheridan displayed a technic that 
elicits praise even in these days of astounding 
virtuosity, while the vitality of his inter- 
pretation was thoroughly appreciated, par- 
ticularly in Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes. 

Levitzki’s only recital this season drew 
the usual enthusiastic crowd to the Queen’s 
Hall, where it was regaled with Bach, Cesar 
Franck, Chopin, Scriabin, Debussy, and—at 
the end of the program, to atone, as it were, 
for such Arabesques on the 
Beautiful Blue Danube by Strauss-Schulz- 
Evler, and other numbers. 

Tue Great WILLEM 

A flutter of excitement ran through Lon- 
don’s musical circles when it was first an- 
nounced that Mengelberg would conduct a 
concert of the London Symphony Orchestra. 
The great Willem had not been heard in 
London for twelve years and curiosity was 
rife. 

3ut even those who knew Mengelberg 
best were unprepared for what actually oc- 
curred. An entirely new orchestra seemed 
to have been spirited onto the platform, so 
precise was the ensemble, so electrifying the 
verve with which that much maligned or- 
chestra played under the sturdy little Dutch 
conductor. A sinfonia by J. C. Bach, Rich- 
ard Strauss’ Don Juan and Tschaikowsky’s 
fifth symphony elicited a rising wave of en- 
thusiasm and an ovation such as is rarely 
accorded a conductor here. 

Fritz Busch, whose London debut as a 
conductor stood in the shadow of Menuhin’s 
first appearance, nevertheless left an uncom- 
monly good impression. The London Sym- 
phony, most adaptable of orchestras, what- 
ever else one may say about it, followed him 
through restrained but well-proportioned per- 
formances of the Egmont and Meistersinger 
overtures, and showed the effect of some 
excellent rehearsing in the finesse and pre- 
cision with which it played Haydn’s “Clock” 
symphony under his baton. Busch, who is 
coming again, is likely to make his mark in 
the British capital. 

GIESEKING Plays TSCHAIKOWSKY 

The first orchestral concert of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation was graced by two 
continental visitors, namely Walter Giese- 
king and Maria Nemeth, Hungarian operatic 
soprano, who has been regarded as a likely 
Jeritza substitute both in Vienna and Berlin. 
Gieseking played the Tschaikowsky concerto 
on this occasion, and played it with such 
tender solicitude for its delicate details, such 
whimsical sympathy for its over-ripe roman- 
ticism that even the scoffers remained to 
smack their lips. 





ALEXANDRE GLAZOUNOFI, 
famous Russian composer and conduc- 
tor, who will make his only New York 
uppearance with a large orchestra and 
soloists on December 3 at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He will have 
two appearances with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Gabrilowitsch, 
and three with the Boston Symphony, 
under Koussevitsky. Chicago is also to 
hear the famous Russian before he re- 
turns to Europe. 


Mme. Nemeth, a newcomer to London, 
won many admirers by her powerful and 
often beautiful voice, but there was some- 
thing mechanical in the way she got her 
effects and a lack of pliability which may 
have been due to nervousness. Sir Henry 
Wood, at the top of his form, conducted the 
concert and infused as much life as possible 
into that rapidly ageing member of Strauss’ 
musical progeny, the Sinfonia Domestica. 

A quite different program from that with 
which Levitzki drew a crowd to the Queen’s 
Hall, packed the Wigmore Hall to hear 
Wilhelm Bachaus play Beethoven’s sonata 
in C minor, op. 13 (Pathetique) ; his Rondo 
in C major; the Rondo Capriccio (Rage 
Over a Lost Penny) ; the Diabelli Variations 
and, as a closing tidbit, opus 106 (Hammer- 
klavier sonata). Bachaus is looked upon 
here not only as one of the foremost pianists 
of the day but also as one of the most 
“serious” and as such he is paid a homage 
that is almost devotional. 


DIABELLICAL 


Beethoven’s Diabelli Variations, which 
for years have been conspicuous by their 
absence from pianists’ programs, all at once 
seem to be coming into vogue. Artur Schna- 
bel played them last year, and now both 
Bachaus and Donald Tovey have performed 
them within a week of each other. The 
popular Scotch pianist-musicologist played 
them at the first of his two recitals, which 
are becoming an annual institution in London, 
and which have their own faithful following. 

Comparisons are odious but interesting; 
and it is curious to see how two men can 
see the same work so differently. Bachaus’ 
view was essentially musical and pianistic, 
and in many respects a tour de force; 
Tovey’s was super-intellectual, didactic, im- 
bued with the explorer’s zeal. Bachaus took 
only forty minutes for the set; Tovey forty- 
four—while Schnabel last year occupied fifty- 
three minutes. The difference, incidentally, 
was not in the fast movements but in the 
slow ones. 


GERMAN PIANIST TO THE ForE 

Time was—not so long ago—when all the 
favorite pianists were Russians—or Poles. 
Since the war the German pianists have 
come to the fore to an extraordinary extent. 
Bachaus, Gieseking, Petri and Schnabel are 
all names to conjure with, and all of them 
have been playing in London of late. Schnabel 
was heard in two concertos in one concert, 
conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent in the 
new Courtauld orchestral series. Beethoven’s 
G major—especially the slow movement— 








Rosenstock Resi}ns 


From Metropolitan 
Bodanzky Replaces Him 


Announcement was made last 
Sunday that Joseph Rosenstock 
had resigned from the Metropolitan 
Opera House and that Artur Bo- 
danzky had resumed his duties 
there. Mr. Rosenstock was brought 
over from Germany at the begin- 
ning of this season to conduct the 
German repertoire, after Mr. Bo- 
danzky resigned in order to devote 
all of his time to his duties with 
The Friends of Music. Mr. Bodan- 
zky now returns to the Metropoli- 
tan, and it is stated officially that 
he will remain there a number of 
years. That may be made possible 
by the fact that the large and com- 
prehensive plans of The Friends of 
Music failed to materialize, which 
gives Mr. Bodanzky’s resignation 
from the Metropolitan the appear- 
ance of having been premature. 

Mr. Rosenstock alleges ill health’ 
as his reason for giving up his 
position, and encloses a doctor’s 
certificate with the letter of resig- 
nation which he addressed to Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza. He was highly es- 
teemed in Germany where he was 
chief conductor of the Wiesbaden 
Opera. 











has rarely made so deep an impression here; 
the whole reading glowed with a new passion 
and even the “runs” were invested with an 
expressiveness that came as a revelation to 
many. The reading of Brahms’ D minor 
was as powerful and exhaustive as any with- 
in memory. 

Marcel Ciampi, French pianist, is a com- 
parative newcomer with a strong individual- 
ity. He is equipped with a fine technic, and 
a great deal of power and fire which he uses 
not always wisely but too well. His inter- 
pretations, however, seem to be dictated by 
sincerity of feeling, rather than a desire for 
effect, and he was most heartily applauded. 
Lonpon Hears GRUENBERG’S INDISKRETION 

Chamber music has not yet got into its 
proper stride, but there have been a few in- 
teresting performances nevertheless. Chief 

(Continued on page 25) 





Marschner’s Hans Heilin3, Revived in 


Berlin, Adjudged Equal to Weber's Best 


Furtwangler Holds Undisputed Sway—Bartok’s New Quartet a Fas- 
cinating Work—Other New Quartets Heard—Three Americans 
in Debut—Dr. Muck, Seventy, Honored by Hamburg Senate 


BerLiN—The revival of Marschner’s Hans 
Heiling at the State Opera was by far the 
most important operatic event of the second 
half of October. Nearly a century ago, in 
1833, this opera had its first performance in 
Berlin, and its extraordinary success gave 
Marschner a leading position among the 
German opera composers of that time. His 
best operas were produced in the years 1828- 
33, the interval between Weber’s death and 
the beginning of Wagner’s career, and pre- 
vious to Meyerbeer’s celebrated mature 
operas. For many decades Marschner’s 
masterpiece, Hans Heiling, was a fixture 
in the repertory of German opera houses. 
But for the last twenty years the memory 
of this once famous work has been growing 
dimmer, so that at present it is entirely un- 
known to the greater part. of the public. It 
was all the more surprising, therefore, to 
observe the great effect it produced both 
musically and dramatically. 

The libretto, written by Devrient, the 
friend and colleague of Mendelssohn, is one 
of the best in the entire operatic literature 
of the 19th century. The radical modern- 
ists have told us so often that romantic 
opera is dead and impossible in our advanced 
and clever age, that poor old Marschner’s 
chances in 1929 seemed close to zero. Yet 
the hyper-romantic character of both the 
story and the music has not prevented it 
from having extraordinary success, and even 
many a proud modernist could not help ad- 
mitting that Marschner produced a stirring 
dramatic art, which in the main has not lost 


its charm and power even after a hundred 
years, despite certain antiquated passages. 

Hans Heiling is fully equal to Weber’s 
best efforts, superior to Meyerbeer, and even 
holds its own against the early Wagner 
operas, of which the Flying Dutchman, 
Tannhauser, and Lohengrin owe many 
striking characteristics to Marschner’s 
genius. The performance, well prepared and 
effectively conducted by Fritz Zweig, was 
mediocre only in the vocal attainments of 
the cast, though powerful in dramatic action. 
Friedrich Schorr alone was fully equal to 
the demands of his role, presenting a most 
impressive and touching portrayal of Hans 
Heiling. Creditable work was done by Tilly 
de Garmo, Marie Schulz-Dornburg and 
Alfred Bartilitius. 


A Mozart RevivAL 


At the Municipal Opera House Robert 
Denzler brought out Mozart’s music to Der 
Schauspieldirektor in a version by Louis 
Schneider, who, some fifty years later, re- 
placed the original text with a new libretto. 
As the original book is altogether obsolete 
and without interest for present-day lis- 
teners, Schneider’s version was considered 
preferable, in spite of its historical and 
biographical blunders, such as, for instance, 
placing Mozart himself in the center of the 
little play, together with Schikaneder, the 
librettist of the Magic Flute, and the singer 
Aloysia Lange, Mozart's sister-in-law. Al- 
though this version has retained nothing of 

(Continued on page 14) 
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On Bein?, Confronted With Recent Criticisms of Extraordinary Bel%ian 
Artist, He Admits That She Is the Lady 


66 ELL, what can I do for you to- 
day ?” Charles L. Wagner beamed 
at us as we dashed into his office excitedly 
one day last week. His smile carried with it 
all the “knowing” of the man who com- 
placently holds something up his sleeve. 

“I think I know who she is,” we burst 
forth. 

“Indeed, who is who?” came the poised 
reply. 

“Why, your Madame Coloratura, of 
course.” 

“Oh, yes,” Mr. Wagner tantalized us. “Is 
that so? Well, well, now isn’t that interest- 
ing. Hm... hm.. .” 

His chin was resting on his folded hands, 
he was still smiling. 

“Please explain yourself, I don’t under- 
stand,” he encouraged us. 

“Tt has all come about this way, Mr. Wag- 
ner,” we proceeded; “you must realize that 
we have correspondents all over the world. 
When you announced last August that you 
were importing a coloratura and would not 
disclose her name any further than ‘Mad- 
ame Coloratura,’ why we naturally began to 
scout around. All of our foreign reporters 
were warned to keep an eye and ear open 
for the subject of your secret, and now one 
of them very smartly sends in some reports, 
which he says are absolutely in keeping 
with all the things that you said of your 
star. I come from a very excited office, Mr. 
Wagner, and I challenge you to deny, if you 
can, that these newspaper criticisms do not 
tell of your ‘Madame Coloratura.’ Now 
just listen to this one taken from the Brus- 
sels L’Etoile: ‘Since the diva Vuillaume, 
who created the role of Lakme in Brussels 
many singers have shone in this role to 
their own great advantage—among them 
Melba, Mme. Landouzy and de Treville— 
but none seems to us to have understood 
and rendered it better than the present in- 
terpreter, Mme. Clairbert, who sings it de- 
lightfully, with unparalleled charm, ease, 
freshness and delicacy. Even in the episodes 
where the virtuosity of the vocalist is in 
danger of sparkling at the expense of the 
artist, as for example in the famous air, 
The Bells, she succeeds in preserving all 
the sentiment, all the poetry of the role. 
There is never an untimely eclat, never a 
breach of good taste in her interpretation. 
Hers is much more than a musical perform- 
ance. It is something much deeper and much 
more moving. For Mme. Clairbert seems 
to be inspired with the gentleness, the grace, 
the tact and even with the classic puerility 
of the Hindu woman—her gestures are 
caresses, and even in her devotion and her 
sacrifice there is a smile. There is nothing 
unbridled or impetuous in this passion, it 
has just a suspicion of the pathetic— 
especially in the final scene. The singing of 
Mme. Clairbert harmonizes with her bright 
and gracious personality.’ ” 

“Indeed, lovely, quite lovely,” was Mr. 
Wagner’s only enigmatical reply. 

“Then, how about this one,” we stubbornly 
pursued, “taken from La Libra Belgique: 

“Mme. Clairbert brought to the role a 
vocal purity which has rarely been equalled. 
The timbre of her voice brings out with 
crystalline limpidity all the delightful melo- 
dies of the part. What is more, the flexibility 
of her voice permits Mme. Clairbert to pro- 
duce with equal ease demitones (which she 
does with a disconcerting generosity) and 
the trills and staccato notes so difficult of 
execution in the aria The Bells. Remarkable 
also is the range of her register, as a re- 
sult of which she was able to reach with 
impeccable clearness the ‘contri-mi’ which, 
if I am not mistaken, occurs on only two 
occasions in the work of Delibes.” 

“And here is another, Mr. Wagner, from 
L’Express of Liege: ‘In Mireille as a final 
treat we had the most charming and delight- 
ful of sopranos: Mme. Clairbert, who sings 
and acts the role of the beautiful Provencale 
with complete artistry. It is contended that 
perfection is not possible in this world; in 
any case she very nearly approaches it, for 
we do not know what the exacting spectator 
could find to reproach her with. Her power- 
ful voice is managed with great ability. She 
is an excellent musician, a fine comedienne, 
a very beautiful woman and dresses in good 
taste.’ 

“And just hear this,” we cried excitedly, 
“from Le Neptune of Anvers: ‘Mme. Clair- 
bert is a lyric coloratura artist of impeccable 
style. Her voice is fresh, clear, richly 
timbred and well placed. Mme. Clairbert 
understands what she sings; she knows how 
to shade her voice adroitly and her demi- 
tones are delightful. Her trills, her staccato 
notes, her vocalizations are perfection.’” 

“So, so,” the tormenting impresario 
murmured, though it must be admitted he 
looked a bit disturbed. 


“Now Mr. Wagner, just be good enough 
to confess that this IS your ‘Madame Colora- 
tura,’ and we shan’t bother you for some 
time to come,” was our fervent pleading. 
We felt that the clinching moment had come 
and were ready to promise most anything. 

“Well, those comments certainly sound like 
her.” Hope was rising in our breast. 

“They do indeed,” we persisted. “You no- 
tice that they mention the perfect voice, the 
marvelous trills, the extraordinary high 


volley we felt that we really had accom- 
plished something. But Mr. Wagner would 
not let us gloat too much; he has an uncanny 
insight into people’s thoughts—he must have 
been readings ours, for he added: “It’s queer, 
you know, but Mrs. Lawrence Townsend of 
Washington came in to see me the other 
afternoon and announced that she had found 
out the name of my singer; she told the 
story that after reading my recent ‘Madame 
Coloratura’ interview, she called up the 





MME. CLAIRBERT AS QUEEN OF THE NIGHT. 
Lucien Solvay says in La Gazette of Brussels that she “sang the two famous arias of 
The Queen of the Night with a virtuosity which mocked at all obstacles, including 
the terrible F sharp.” Charles L. Wagner feels that Mme. Clairbert will be “Queen 
of the Night” at her every opera and concert appearance. 


notes, and, to quote you, Mr. Wagner, ‘that 
she is easy to look at’—things which you 
stressed in your last talk with us.” 

“I am afraid I am cornered,” Mr. Wag- 
ner sighed; “I throw up my hands and say, 
Yes, Madame Coloratura is Madame Clare 
Clairbert! But, to tell you the truth, I was 
sure I couldn’t keep the Musicat Courier 
from finding out her identity, you have such 
really splendid scouts all over Europe.” 

Anyone with any sort of an emotional 
nature knows what sensations curiosity and 
tension can produce; they therefore can well 
imagine what had been our feelings during 
this ordeal. Mr. Wagner is a very determined 
person, and when he finally gave in to our 


3elgian Embassy, in Washington, to inquire 
if they knew who the mysterious wonder 
was and the reply was—That’s easy, there 
is only one. . . Madame Clare Clairbert. 
“And by the way’—Mr. Wagner had as- 
sumed that serious look which with him 
usually means that humor is lurking in the 
background, “you remember that when I 
talked with you in August I made the state- 
ment that Madame Clairbert would tour the 
entire United States and some towns in Wis- 
consin? Well, most people laughed about 
it, but one bright Irish girl out West wrote 
in: ‘I never expected YOU to make such 
a mistake; Wisconsin IS in the United 
States, you must have meant Canada!’ 





CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 
CREATES MUSIC FOUNDATION 


Under a perpetual trust agreement, the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company has created 
the Chicago Music Foundation, the purpose 
of which is to collect a fund, the income of 
which shall be used in producing grand opera 
in Chicago and in educating and training 
people in the musical art, and in doing 
other things to make Chicago an opera and 
musical center. Its trustees are Stanley 
Field, John F. Gilchrist, Ernest R. Graham, 
Samuel Insull, Samuel Insull, Jr., George 
F. Mitchell and Herman Waldeck. 

All the common stock of the 20 Wacker 
Drive Building Corporation, which owns 
Civic Opera House, has been donated to 
and is now held by the foundation. A sub- 
stantial amount of the preferred stock has 
also been donated by public-spirited holders. 
Gifts and bequests of preferred stock by 
other holders are earnestly solicited by the 


foundation in order that it may sooner be 
in a position to do efficiently the great 
work for which it was organized. 

While the request is addressed to holders 
of the preferred stock in the Wacker Drive 
Building Corporation, the foundation will 
accept, hold and manage donations of all 
kinds. Donations of money or securities 
of any kind are acceptable, and all gifts to 
the foundation may be accounted for as 
gifts for a charitable and educational pur- 
pose. 

The organization of this musical founda- 
tion is the fulfillment of plans announced 
some time ago by Samuel Insull, president 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, in 
which it was told in a general way what 
would be done with the 20 Wacker Drive 
property when it became free of encum- 
brance. 
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“However, Wisconsin is improving very 
much. I noticed in the paper the other day 
that the University at Madison had patented 
a robot which can sing, dance, walk and 
talk. Surely this looks as if they were im- 
proving the student body, so we ought to 
have great hopes for them out there and 
the future of music.” 

We tried to put in a word, but Mr. Wag- 
ner continued ; “My native state, Illinois, also 
needs a little stirring up. I used to think 
they spoiled an awfully good corn field at 
Urbana, but they have been improving very 
much in matters musical in the last few 
years. 

With this we felt that Mr. Wagner knows 
more about the country than we do, and of 
one thing we are convinced, that he has 
the interest of its musical progress at heart. 
We can only hope he will be merciful. 

“But to get back to Madame Clairbert, 
Mr. Wagner, where are you going to ‘launch 
her,’ as it were?” ; 

“I have decided to start her in California 

the middle of September, 1930; she has al- 
ready been booked with a number of local 
managers who have a vision. I always feel 
that if a local manager plays fair with his 
public that he can always launch a new star 
on his own word.” 
_ This statement of the impresario was 
food for much philosophical thought, but we 
refrained, as Mr. Wagner proceeded. “As I 
said before to you, Mme. Clairbert does not 
use Lucky Strikes and she has given me 
her word of honor she will not sing Home, 
Sweet Home, a fashion started by Adelina 
Patti.” 

“Oh, speaking of Patti,” we interrupted, 
“here is a wonderful notice from Le Cri de 
Lyon.” We handed it to Mr. Wagner and 
this is what he read. “Mme. Clairbert con- 
tinues to furnish us with reasons for perpetu- 
al admiration. At the beginning of the sea- 
son the name of Adelina Patti was on the 
lips of many, by way of comparison: but 
no one dared pronounce it for fear of being 
accused of exaggeration. Now, however, 
hesitation is no longer possible and everyone 
proclaims loudly that, from the time of the 
famous Italian singer until the advent of 
the great operatic star now with us no artist 
of such importance has been known to the 
opera. 

On concluding Mr. Wagner commented: 
“T am sure, now, that you are as enthusiastic 
about Mme. Clairbert as I am, and before 
you go I want to tell you two things: first, 
that Mary Garden is as enthusiastic as I 
am about the singer and on hearing Mme. 
Clairbert’s records she was so delighted that 
she said, ‘It is the most glorious throat I 
have ever listened to. You certainly have 
found the great one.’ ” 

And then I want to congratulate the Musr- 
cAL Courter for being alive and finding out 
the name of the singer. I really did not in- 
tend to announce her until the first of the 
year, but there wasn’t much left for me to 
do today, was there? But ‘fess up!” 


ee es M. T. 
Portland Symphony 
Season Opens 





Van Vliet, Soloist 


PorTLAND, OrE.—With Willem van Hoog- 
straten entering upon his fifth year as con- 
ductor, the Portland Symphony Orchestra 
opened its nineteenth consecutive season in 
the Municipal Auditorium, November 4. 
First came Beethoven’s Egmont Overture, 
which put the huge audience in good humor. 
Vociferous applause followed the second 
number—the Piet Hein Rhapsody by Peter 
van Amrooy. Cornelius van Vliet, soloist 
of the evening, played Saint-Saéns’ Concerto 
No. 1, in A minor, for celo and orchestra, 
winning thunderous applause. The second 
half of the program was devoted to Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fifth Symphony, op. 64. Truly it 
was a big night at the Auditorium, thanks 
to Conductor van Hoogstraten and the or- 
chestra, which numbers eighty men. Two 
new first chair men appeared, namely: Paul 
H. Kruse, cellist, and H. Beilfuss, bassoon- 
ist, both from Chicago. 

Plans call for ten Monday evening concerts, 
five Sunday matinees, and five concerts for 
young peaple. This admirable orchestra is 
maintained by the Symphony Society of 
Portland, of which Edward Cookingham is 
president, Mrs. Henry L. Corbett secretary, 
Mrs. M. Donald Spencer business manager. 

ee 7. we. © 
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Harold Triggs in Recital Here 


Harold Triggs, pianist, whose recital last 
season was pronounced by the New York 
Sun as “an unusually fine tribute to the 
cause of pianistic art,” will play again at 
Town Hall on November 26. 

Mr. Triggs’ fall schedule included an en- 
gagement in New York City on October 18, 
and another in Larchmont, N. Y., on October 
25. Other fall dates include: New York 
City, November 18; New Brunswick, N. J., 
22: New York City, 24, and Town Hall, 
New York City, November 26. In December 
he will play in Boston and a Chicago recital 
is planned for early January. 


lif 
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MUSICAL 


Paris Season Flourishing 
Despite Lingerin?, Summer 


Crooks and Levitzki Score—Monteux Does Fine Work With Orchestre 
Symphonique—Crowded Houses for Mengelberg’s Visit 


Paris.—The musical season in Paris is 
struggling against the serious handicap of 
fine weather, and the Saturday and Sunday 
orchestral concerts, about ten in all, lose 
many music lovers who prefer to catch the 
sunshine and the last green leaves on the 
trees. It is only the unusual excellence of 
the programs and the artists that has filled 
the halls. So far the season has been par- 
ticularly auspicious for the reputation of 
American artists here. Richard Crooks sang 
at the opening of the Lamoureux concerts, 
winning a tremendous success—which was 
duplicated at his recital a few days later— 
and not long after Mischa Levitzki played 
with the Orchestre Symphonique, under 
Pierre Monteux, when he received a genuine 
ovation 

At the same concert, Monteux conducted 
Gustav Holst’s Egdon Heath, a work new to 
Paris, and he made the most of all its deli- 
cacy of feeling and masterly orchestration, 
the following week he gave a magnificent 
performance of Beethoven’s seventh sym- 
phony 

CONCERTGEBOU W 

Willem Mengelberg has given two 
certs with the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra at the Salle Pleyel, and both were 
overcrowded At the first he gave an all 
3eethoven program, at the second the Bach 
Concerto, for two violins and the first sym- 
phony of Brahms. Vanni-Marcoux as solo 
ist of the Pasdeloup Orchestra’s first con- 
cert, under Rhené-Baton, sang works by 
Schumann, Schubert and Moussorgsky. The 
distinguished baritone of the Chicago Civic 
Opera was in splendid voice, and gave to the 
interpretation of his numbers all the finesse 
for which he is famous. 

WiuraMm Text 102 Years Op 

The revival of William Tell at the Opera, 
which Rossini wrote specially for this insti- 
tution in 1827, was undertaken as a belated 
celebration of the centenary of the work. 
Great care was spent in choosing the singers 
and in the staging of the opera. George 
Thill sang the part of Arnold, and Marise 
Beaujon was a lovely Mathilde. The work 
was greeted with great enthusiasm by the 
audience. 


ORCHESTRA IN PARIS 


con- 


BENIAMINO Riéci’s Success 

Following a series of successful concerts 
in Germany, Beniamino Ricci gave a recital 
at the Salle Gaveau. This singer has an 
excellent baritone voice which he controls 
admirably, obtaining many elegant effects. 
It was the flexibility of voice that gave spe- 
cial charm to his singing of the gypsy songs 
which closed his varied program. Alexander 
Labinsky was an able accompanist 

Before leaving Paris for a short tour in 
the Orient, prior to his appearance in New 
York at the end of January, Vicente Escu- 
dero, Spanish dancer, gave a recital at the 
Salle Pleyel with his company, which in- 
cludes two excellent women dancers, a pian- 


ist and the celebrated guitarist, Luis Mayoral. 
The enthusiastic public forced Escudero to 
repeat some of its favorites. He is remark- 
able in the virtuosity of his feet and the play 
of his castanets. He uses both to replace all 
music, providing the tempi and tunes with 
his heels or the changing tones of his casta- 
nets. 
Paris Notes 

A charming At Home was given by Mrs. 
Morgan and her three well-known daughters, 
who are leaving for an American tour, be- 
ginning with a concert in New York. 

Francis Macmillan is spending a few weeks 
in Paris before sailing to fill a busy winter 
of engagements covering the entire United 
States. ; 

Mrs. Florence Holzman, well-known sing- 
ing teacher, is taking a number of her pupils 
to sing in Italy. Among them special men- 
tion must be made of Ethel Hottinger, a re- 
markable contralto from Chicago, who has 
sung several seasons in Liege, Bordeaux and 
many other of the large opera houses in 
France. She is now going to Italy to pre- 
pare her Italian repertory, preparatory to 
being heard in America. Ss 

Directly after Mischa Levitizki’s appear- 
ance with the Orchestre Symphonique the 
pianist left Paris to play in Vienna, Buda- 
pest and other central European cities. He 
returns to Paris early in November to give 
a recital at the Salle Pleyel. : : 

American musicians are much in evidence 
these days in Paris. A party was given to 
eniamino Ricci at the Lido after his con- 
cert, at which Francis Macmillan was a 
guest. Ward Stephens has been in Paris, 
visiting many of the French musical celebri- 
ties and making arrangements for his forth- 
coming programs for the Harrisburg Fes- 
tival. 

William Martin, the popular young tenor, 
is starting out on a tour of the French opera 
houses, which will take him to Marseille and 
Lyon. He will return to Paris at the end of 
the year to fulfill his contract with the 
Opera-Comique. N. DE 


Ethel Fox’s Career 


Ethel Fox, soprano, is being announced as 
a new artist on the Haensel & Jones list. 
The artist made her debut in 1927 with the 
San Carlo Opera Company at the Asheville 
Music Festival. Her success was such that 
she was immediately engaged by Fortune 
Gallo for the regular winter season of this 
organization as prima donna soprano. She 
sang five of the leading roles in the reper- 
including Musetta in La Boheme, 
Gretel in Haensel und Gretel, Micaela in 
Carmen, Marguerite in Faust, Giuletta in 
Tales of Hoffman, and Nedda in Pagliacci. 
Her voice and dramatic ability attracted 
widespread attention. After the close of the 
San Carlo season, she was engaged for the 


tory, 


COURIER 


season in Havana at the Teatro Nacional. 
Miss Fox was re-engaged for the Asheville 
Festival and for a season with the Gallo 
forces. 

Ethel Fox is the daughter of the late 
James Fox, associated for many years in the 
scenic department of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company as director. After the death of 
her parents, the late Edward Siedle, technical 
director of the Metropolitan, with his sister, 
Mrs. Julian Edwards, realizing the talent 
and voice of the young soprano, placed her 
in the hands of Mme. Pilar-Morin, well 
known dramatic and vocal teacher, to whose 
training Ethel Fox’s artistic and vocal de- 
velopment is entirely due. 

Miss Fox’s operatic repertory consists of 
sixteen roles which she sings in French and 
Italian; her concert repertory includes songs 
in four languages. Such well known musical 
organizations as the Worcester Festival, 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, Pitts- 
burgh Mendelssohn Choir, etc., engaged 
the artist for performances this season. 
On the Haensel & Jones list, Ethel Fox is 
being featured with Allan Jones, tenor, with 
an assisting concert pianist in a complete 
program of operatic scenes in costume—a 
novelty attraction that is making a definite 
appeal to local concert managers who are 
seeking for something “different” from the 
“straight” recital program. 


Five Arts Club Gives First 
Musicale 


The Five Arts Club, of which Mme. Stefa- 
nie Gloeckner is founder and president, pre- 
sented its first musicale of the current season 
at the American Woman’s Association Audi- 
torium in New York on the afternoon of 
November 4. This change of hall was ne- 
cessitated by the demolition of the old Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. The new hall is even 
more suitable, however, as it gives room for 
many more members and friends to attend 
these interesting musicales. 

Guests of honor included: Kendall K. 
Mussey (director of the Little Theatre Op- 
era Company), Mme. Yvonne de Treville, 
Carolyn Beebe, Mary Mellish, Alfredo Gon- 
dolfi, Judge Jean H. Norris, Etta Hamilton 
Morris, Marda Vanne, Mrs. Jack Loeb, Mrs. 
Thomas Slack, Miss Emily Francis, Frank 
Allen, Mrs. Edgar Cecil Mellege and Alon 
Bement. 

The featured artists on the program in- 
cluded Marsden Argall, a young baritone 
who delighted the large audience with seven 
well chosen numbers and several encores. 
Miss Fedora Kurban, soprano, who hails 
from Syria, was the chief attraction of the 
afternoon’s program. Miss Kurban has an 
extremely powerful, well placed voice, and 
her rendition of La Reign de Nuit, from the 
Magic Flute, and the Bell Song from Lakme, 
marked her as a young artist well worth 
watching. Much may be expected from Miss 
Kurban as she possesses all the qualities 
necessary for a successful career. Harry 
Urbont, violinist, offered three selections 
that displayed his complete understanding of 
the music he played. Blix Ruskay received 
continued applause for her entertaining dra- 
matic readings. Carola Goya, Spanish 
dancer, gave a talk ‘on the dance. 

The keynote of this year’s activities is 
“new members,” and Mme. Gloeckner has 
appealed to all members and friends to help 
her double the membership of the Five Arts 
Club 
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ELEANOR SPENCER 


Internationally Celebrated Pianist 


, REAPPEARANCE IN NEW YORK: CARNEGIE HALL, JAN. 18, 1930 








artist impetuously.” 





CORRIERE DELLA SERA, MILAN: 


“The numerous audience which filled the Hall of the Conservatory acclaimed the 
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Stassevitch Teaching and 
Conducting 
Paul Stassevitch, well known violinist, 
conductor and pedagogue, has a large class 
of pupils at the David Mannes School in 


PAUL STASSEVITCH 

New York, where he has been a member of 
the faculty for several years. Mr. Stasse- 
vitch has a string orchestra of thirty pieces 
under his direction at the school. The stu- 
dents find this practise in ensemble playing 
of great value in their music studies. 

Mr. Stassevitch’s activities as conductor 
this season included an appearance at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on October 15, when 
Alexander Siloti played with sixty-five 
members of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra. On January 31 he 
will again appear at Carnegie Hall in the 
role of conductor, this time wielding the ba- 
ton when Margaret Somme (Mrs. Stasse- 
vitch), pianist, appears as soloist with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. On 
December 11 he will appear in Boston con- 
ducting the first performance in that city of 
3ach’s Der Kunst der Fuge. 

Mr. Stassevitch spent the summer abroad, 
and enjoyed especially his sojourn in Russia, 
for it had been twelve years since he had 
visited his native land. While in Norway 
he gave several successful concerts with 
Mrs. Stassevitch. 


Elizabeth Simpson Presents 
Artist-Pupil 

Mildred Turner, artist-pupil of Elizabeth 
Simpson of San Francisco, was presented by 
this eminently successful teacher in a brilliant 
concert at the Rockridge Women’s Club, 
Oakland, Cal., on October 13, before a 
capacity audience. Miss Turner is a pianist 
of great charm and brilliance, and her play- 
ing on its occasion placed her definitely in 
professional rank by reason of its tempera- 
mental warmth, fire and verve, and the extra- 
ordinary delicacy and taste displayed in the 
poetic numbers of the varied and well chosen 
program. The following comments appeared 
in the Berkeley Gazette : 

“The concert at which Elizabeth Simpson 
presented her artist-pupil, Mildred Hahmann 
Turner, at Rockridge Women’s Club on 
Sunday afternonn, was one of the most bril- 
liant events of the opening season, the large 
audience receivnig the talented young pianist 
with great enthusiasm. Miss Turner played 
a program of virtuoso calibre, beginning 
with Schumann’s great G minor sonata, op. 
22. In this she showed a brilliant and 
dramatic tone quality, great warmth and 
depth of emotion and far-reaching poetic in- 
sight, particularly in the lovely Andantino.” 


Irma Swift Studio Notes 

Irma Swift, well known teacher of voice, 
recently presented several of her pupils in a 
recital at her New York studio. Those par- 
ticipating in the recital were Esther Kahn, 
who showed evenness of tone and a voice 
with dramatic ability; Mary O’Donnell, col 
oratura soprano, with flexibility and tonal 
clarity; Marguerite Dooling, a charming 
personality lending picturesque interpreta 
tion to the songs offered; Sophie Cohen, a 
dramatic soprano, having a beautiful warm 
quality and freedom of interpretation ; Lillian 
Fischer, with clear lyric quality; Sarah 
Weinraub, mezzo-soprano, who possesses a 
voice of distinctly pleasing quality; Nan 
Brown, who displayed splendid interpreta- 
tion, and Irma Schwartz, who also sang in 
a most pleasing manner. 


Gladys Axman Broadcasts 


One of the outstanding performances re- 
cently was the broadcasting of Cavalleria 
Rusticana from the WCDA, directed by 
Maestro Peroni. Gladys Axman was the 
Santuzza and sang impeccably, with spirit 
and mastery. This artist, who is under the 
management of Paul Sydow, will continue 
her guest performances with the Pennsyl- 
vania Grand Opera Company, appearing at 
Richmond, Va., on November 13. 
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“A NEW MARVEL. I should advise you not to miss them.” i 


—Samuel Chotzinof—W orld ‘ 
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Th GUILAR LUTE UARTET | 
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iy 

of Madrid i! 

Instrumental Ensemble of Spanish Lutes Originated by The Aguilars ‘ 

a , i 
American Debut, November 11th, 1929—Highlights of a Notable Occasion: i) 
i! 

NEW marvel. The finesse of the Aguilars is astonishing to the point of unbelief. 4s 

Rhythm of the fatalistic, inevitable kind that seems to be the birthright of true artists f 

only. Sensational bravura appropriate to the character of the music. I should advise you : 

not to miss them. —Samuel Chotzinoff (N. Y. World) ‘ 

A distinguished audience. A very sensitive and eloquent ensemble. Beauty that i! 

lingered after the music had ceased to sound. Emotional expression, rich in beauty and i! 

color. It has been some time since an ensemble organization of such unique character and ) 

capacities has visited this city. —Olin Downes (N. Y. Times) it 

Command the applause of discriminating audience. Received into the affections of f 

music lovers. Possess aristocracy of style. —W. J]. Henderson (N. Y. Sun) is 

Delighted an audience which filled the hall and stirred it to repeated salvos of “) 

applause. Effects absolutely fascinating. An altogether extraordinary organization. ‘\ 

—Pitts Sanborn (N. Y. Telegram) \ 

i 

i! 

Now Booking, Season 1930-1931 i" 

y 

f 

° ® A) 

Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau ‘ 

33 West 42nd Street, New York City i) 

i) 

° ‘ ’ 7) 

“Every college, school and musical club should engage The Aguilars.’ ‘ 
—F, C. Coppicus ) 

i! 
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Evening in 


Stuttgart—Highly 


MUSICAL COURIER 
ALTHOUSE RETURNS FROM EUROPEAN SUCCESSES 


Tenor Fulfilled Twenty Opera and Concert Engagements Within Five Weeks—Sang at Berlin Staats Opera 
Heard by the King in Stockholm—Sang Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana the Same 


Praised—Will Return for Five Months 


in 1930—American Season Opened With Friends of Music 


The summer of 1929 seemed to be punc- 

tuated by cables from various cities in 
Europe telling of the musical achievement 
of American singers. Music lovers greeted 
with enthusiasm the appearances of Hope 
Hampton, Grace Moore and Hallie Stiles 
at the Opera Comique—and also the ex- 
cellent singing of Rafaelo Diaz and Eleanor 
Painter in Frank Harling’s Light of St. 
Agnes in Paris, in the season sponsored by 
other Jeanne Gordon. 
Ponselle’s fame was substantiated 
over night in London through her sensa- 
tional success in Norma, which marked the 
brilliant star's first appearance any 
where in Europe. Now other cities are clam 
oring for the American singer who returns to 
Covent Garden next spring for a 
longer season 

More lately the 
sociated Press accounts of 
house successes in Germany, Czecho-Slova 
kia and Scandinavia The former 
Metropolitan Opera tenor seemed to sweep 
before him on his second tour 


none 


Rosa 


young 


again 


have carried As 
the Paul Alt 


papers 


everything 
in Europe. 
Five WEEKS 
New York recently on 
much elated, quite nat 
urally, and more eager to return. Mr. Alt 
house, after making an enviable reputation 
for himself in America, went to Europe for 
his first singing engagements last summer, 
a year ago. i ime was limited so he 
merely wanted to look the field over. How 
ever, he sang just enough concerts to 
thoroughly interest some of the most im 
portant impresarios The recently filled 
tour of twenty engagements within five 
weeks followed! 


TweNtTy DATES IN 
He returned to 


the S. S. Bremen 


SANG IN Houses 
three were guest 
performances, in Berlin at the Staats 
Opera, Stuttgart and Stockholm. Two 
were as soloist with the Oslo Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and the balance of the total of 
twenty, were concerts. Mr. Althouse sang 
the record number of nine recitals within 
twelve days in the Rhine district. Every 
where he met with the finest sort of en 
thusiasm. The critics quite outdid 
themselves in 


THREE OPERA 


Of this number opera 


laudatory comments 
To Rerurn NExtT 

This season he sang in the 
of Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and Scan 
dinavia. Next season he will return to many 
of these cities and will add appearances, 
both in opera and concert, in Austria, Fin 
land, Holland, Belgium and France. This 
tour will take up months of the tenor’s 


time, beg 1930 


SUMMER 
larger cities 


nve 
nning August, 


SCORES AT 


Mr 


ing one of the 


BERLIN STAATS OPERA 
had the distinction of be 
first American tenors to 
sing at the Staats Opera in Berlin (on Ox 
tober 3) since the war; also without pre 
vious appearances in the other opera houses 
of Germany This recalls another earlier 
achievement: he the first American 
tenor to sing leading roles at the Metropol 
itan without any previous European train 
ing or appearances 

Mr. Aithouse was one of the 
mentioned in a cable to 


the 
on October 22, under tl 


Althouse 


was 


Americans 
New York 
limes ie heading of 


“Americans Dominate Berlin Concert 
Stage.” Others in Berlin at the time were 
Richard Crooks, Nevada Van der Veer, 
Doris Doe, Grace Leslie, Elsie Luker and 
Clyde Burrows. Louis Graveure, Belgian 
tenor, was also appearing there then. 


In Ruine District 


Stuttgart, Frankfort-am- Main, 
ruhe (two concerts within a month), 
delberg, Pfortzheimer, Rudolstadt, 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE AS CANIO 
in Pagliacci, which he sang m three 
opera houses abroad with excellent suc- 
Critics ask if he will make the role 
his own in Europe. 


CeSS 


Manheim and Stockholm 
(where he sang Pagliacci on October 23, 
with the King present) were included in 
the places where he sang. In Stuttgart 
Mr. Althouse was also heard in Pagliacci 
as well as in Cavalleria Rusticana the 
same evening, a feat of vocal endeavor in 
itself. His old friend of Metropolitan 
Opera days, Herman Weil, was the Tonio 
to his Canio in Stuttgart. 


burg, Heilbron, 


Paciiacct His Own? 

Several critics in commenting upon 
fact that three cities had called upon Paul 
Althouse to sing Pagliacci, asked if the 
\merican tenor were not making that par- 
ticular opera his own in Europe. 


the 


Two Osto Dates 
Mr. Althouse scored a brilliant success 
in his two concerts with the Oslo Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under Dobowen’s dir- 
ection. Here he again met with the great- 
est kind of favor. For instance the Dag- 
bladet commented : 
“Again we have one of 
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the great masters of song. Paul Althouse 
made a furore with his technically and mu- 
sically brilliant rendering of Italian arias 
and some fragments of Wagner. A mighty 
voice with a magnificently genuine tenor 
which radiates through and over the most 
powerful fortissimo of the orchestra, like- 
wise a dramatically rendered performance 
which is loyal towards the necessities of 
music. What a flowing rhythmic flight in 
this rendering of Wagner, so distant from 
the awfulness which some singers so often 
and willingly allow the innocent composer 
to suffer for. The Pagliacci aria by Leon- 
cavallo, as an extra piece, was livingly 
sung. Salvos of applause brought him 
back again and again.’ 
Stncs Arta THREE TIMES 

In Prague, La Donna e Mobile made such 
a hit that Mr. Althouse was called upon to 
repeat it twice. After its first rendition, 
the applause was such that he did it over 
immediately. Calls for another encore 
brought an English song. Enthusiasm still 
reigned. There were cries of “Rigoletto” 
These persisted, so the tenor sang the aria 
for the third time. 

Five New York APPEARANCES 

Had Mr. Althouse had more time this 
fall he could have sung in other parts of 
Germany, other than the South. But his 
American season opened with the Friends 
of Music’s Bach program on November 17 
at Mecca Temple, so he caught the Bremen 
and arrived home on the 12th. He will 
have two other Friends of Music perform- 
ances on January 5 to 12. A fourth New 
York date will be with the New York 
Oratorio Society on December 27; still 
another, with the Haarlem Philharmonic 
at the Hotel Astor, on February 20. 

GUEST WITH PHILADELPHIA OPERA 

His concert this season will take him to 
the coast again and he will appear for the 
fifth consecutive season as guest artist with 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera, singing the 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE 
tenor leads in Walkuere, Samson and Deli- 
lah, and Pagliacci—the popular Althouse 
role which crops up again—this time in 
America. 
At HEIGHT or CAREER 


Mr. Althouse seems to be on the crest 
of the wave of his career. His time is so 
in demand now on both sides of the water 
that he will scarcely know what a vacation 
is any more. The American season ends 
late, with just enough time to cross the 
Atlantic, before the European dates start. 
The same thing happens over again—the 
boat is caught and he arrives in time to 
begin his American season. But this rush 
only adds to the tenor’s “pep” and enthus- 
iasm for his work. His career has been a 
long and distinguished one, all the more re- 
markable because he is still under forty years 
of age. Judging from the way that he is 
singing these days—“better than ever” to 
quote a Western critic—Paul Althouse will 
go on adding to his artistic status for a 
long time to come. ‘ 





Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Gives Mme. Butterfly 

TI 

Opera Company citi Puccini’s Madame 

Butterfly at the Academy of Music, Novem- 


PHILADELPHIA P hiladelphia Grand 


ber 14, with Eleanor Painter in the title 
role. Miss Painter was a most appealing 
little Butterfly, playing the part with all the 
pathos and childlike simplicity which it de- 
mands. Numerous times her work was so 
convincing that the audience broke into spon- 
taneous applause. Her voice is clear and 
sweet, and it proved particularly beautiful 
in the Flower Duet, of the second act. The 
familiar One Fine Day aria drew much 
applause. 

Ralph Errole as Pinkerton, both sang and 
acted well. His dramatic work in the first 
act was especially fine. John Barclay as 
Sharpless was also good both dramatically 
and vocally. 

Berta Levina, as Suzuki, was unusually 

fine, her voice showing a depth and richness, 
while her acting was equally good. Albert 
Mahler as Goro was excellent. All of the 
lesser parts were well taken as follows :— 
lelen Jepson as Kate Pinkerton, Arthur 
Holmgren as Yamadori, Clarence Reinert as 
the Bonze, Beniamino Grobani as the High 
Commissioner, and Abraham Robofsky as 
the Registrar. Little Joan Smith as the child 
was wholly delightful, seeming quite at 
home on the stage. 

Mr. Mlynarski again conducted, bringing 
out the orchestral effects splendidly, but at 
times drowning the voices. The scenery was 
extraordinarily beautiful. M.M.C. 


Dornay-Culp Present First 
Musicale 


Louis Dornay and Betsy Culp, well known 
ngures in New York’s musical life, presented 
their first reception and musicale of the 
season at their residence-studio in New York 
on November 10. Many prominent musical 
and literary artists were among the guests, 
who numbered over a hundred. Max and 
Margarete Selinsky, violinists, were the 
guest artists. The program of songs pre- 
sented by the host and hostess included num- 
bers by Moussorgsky, Fourdrain, Hugo Wolf 
and several ancient Dutch composers. 

The Opera Club of the Oranges, of which 
Mr. Dornay is the artistic leader, was repre- 
sented by many members, including the en- 
tire board of officials, headed by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frederick Burnett. 


Klein School of Music Notes 


Twenty-six piano numbers (solos and 
duos) made up an interesting program on 


October 25, given by students at Klein 
School of Music, of Harvey, Ill., Evalyn L. 
Klein, pianist, teacher and director. The 
participants were Sophie Dunay, Jean Mey- 
erschek, Helen Bloom, Byrle Schleizer, Isa- 
bella Burt, Jacoba Intoeld, Alice Fleece, 
Bessie Barbel, Lucille Tomshek, Margaret 
Meyerschek, Norma Reid, Aimee Marie 
Haines, Clarence Schultz, Virginia and 
Grace Siegman, Jane Schleizer, Alice 
Gergely, Lillian Barns, Gertrude Roeder, 
Ralph and Florence Dornoff, Mildred Cech, 
Amy Guild, Elizabeth Larsen, Arleene Tay- 
lor, and Anne Chohrek. The students all 
showed excellent training and preparation; 
in consequence it was a dignified concert, 
redounding to the credit of all concerned. 

Medals were awarded to Louise Fleece, 
Amy Guild, Arleene Taylor and Clarence 
Schultz for excellence in studies during 
the summer session. 


Krueger Offers Bach and 
Stravinsky at Symphony 
Concert 


SEATTLE, Wasu.—Bach, Stravinsky, 
Brahms—these three composers contributed 
the entire program at the third Metropol- 
itan Symphony Concert, November 4—an 
unusual trio, perhaps, but not an incongru- 
ous one, especially with an interpreter like 
Karl Krueger in the conductor’s stand. If 
atmosphere is necessary for a magnificent 
rendition of the Stravinsky Firebird Suite, 
Mr. Krueger obtained it with the use of 
the Bach-Wood Suite in D major. The fifth 
part of the Bach Suite, the Andante Mistico 
for woodwinds alone, was a beautiful piece 
of work, and Mr. Krueger certainly made 
much of the movement, while the finale, the 
famous E major violin preamble, was a 
dramatic piece of interpretation. 

The Stravinsky Suite, true to what all 
good music should be, bears repetition. Two 
years ago Mr. Krueger placed it on a 
Seattle program for the first time, and this 
year its reception was fitting to the great- 
ness of such a work. The tonal colorings 
of the Fire Bird were more vividly glowing 
and the little subtleties of rhythm more 
nicely given. The Brahms Symphony, No. 
1, was offered as the second half of the 
evening’s program. With Mr. Krueger’s 
marvellous background, it is not too much 
to expect a splendid performance of this 
symphony, but nevertheless it is imnossible 
to refrain from giving him an extra bit of 
well deserved praise for his reading. 
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GABRILOWITSCH 


TRIUMPHS IN EUROPE 


“NEUES WIENER JOURNAL,” Vienna 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch is a phenomenon of mu- 
sicianship incarnate. As he directs, as he plays, 
one feels the urge of an inner vision which 
shapes a technique of its own. Since time im- 
memorial one has not heard Mozart interpreted 
so spiritually, so tenderly. Gabrilowitsch gives 
to each tone an ineffable beauty. And he clothes 
a Mozartian melody in the garb of fairy-like 
purity, so characteristic of Mozart. This is re- 
creative art at its highest! Under the spell of his 
magic wand the listeners sat breathless and en- 
tranced. Profoundly moved was the audience by 
this artist, truly a priest in the domain of music. 

The symphony followed, directed, as every- 
thing else by Gabrilowitsch, without score. It 
was evident that each phrase had been deeply 
lived and felt by him. It was a performance 
filled with inexpressible grace and charm. Here 
we see a musician to the manner born. He was 
instantly acclaimed, exalted, crowned. 

To have such an artist with us, not only as a 
rare guest, but as a permanent factor in the 
music life of Vienna, this indeed would be a goal 
worthy of the greatest striving on our part to 
obtain. Our symphony concerts require just 
such an outstanding personality to infuse new 
life and glory into them. The presence of this 
master would be a guarantee for the rehabilita- 
tion of these concerts as a centre of the great 
musical life of Vienna. 


“ALLGEMEINE MUSIKZEITUNG,” 
Berlin 
Gabrilowitsch’s technical mastery in dom- 
inating the orchestra is supreme and serves as a 
basis of interpretation which infuses new life 
into every composition. There is never a mo- 
ment of indifference in his renditions; nothing 
of routine; never an external effect. He lives 
with greatest intensity of heart and intellect the 
music he interprets, and it seems a matter of 
course that he does not require the use of notes. 
Incidentally the absence of the score is one of 
the things that lend such superb freedom to his 
manner of treating varieties of tempo. His 
amazingly clear perception of tonal values and 
his unerring instinct in interpreting the com- 
poser’s ideas make his art of conducting an ex- 
perience which sweeps the listener off his feet 
and remains unforgettable. 


“BERLINER MORGENPOST,” Berlin 

Gabrilowitsch next to Toscanini is probably 
the conductor most in demand at the present 
time. Fortunately in the midst of his astound- 
ingly rich and varied activities he has not for- 
gotten his great mission to be and remain one 
of the greatest piano interpreters of our day. 
His performance of the entire program was an 
achievement full of the highest idealism, a noble 
interpretation, such as only a supreme musician 
and artist of Gabrilowitsch’s caliber could attain. 
The splendor and beauty of his incomparable 
tone are subservient to the most subtle feeling 
for style. A glorious performance! 


“BERLINER ZEITUNG,” Berlin 


Gabrilowitsch is the incarnation of what is 
noblest and profoundest in music. In the midst 
of a rampant, superficial virtuosity his art has 
developed and matured until his genius is now 
at the very pinnacle. 

“VOSSISCHE ZEITUNG,” Berlin 

There was great excitement at this Philhar- 
monic concert, such as prevails on rare occa- 
sions only. With his interpretation. of the 
Brahms Concerto Gabrilowitsch instantaneously 
revealed himself as a supreme artist. His is a 
kind of virtuosity that never strives to be in the 
foreground. It is a virtuosity ever governed 
by the mature wisdom of a great interpreter, 
whose only ambition is to be a priest of his art. 

The impression was overwhelming. Gabrilo- 
witsch received ecstatic applause that eloquently 
expressed the desire and hope of Berlin audi- 
ences to see him from now on as a regular guest 
in our European concert halls. 


“SIGNALE FUR DIE MUSIKALISCHE 
WELT,” Berlin 

It was one of those evenings that are in- 
scribed in glowing letters in the annals of the 
musical life of the metropolis. The quality of 
the performance was such that the music critic 
was for once able to sink back in his chair with 
the blissful sensation that here was an event 
where criticism must remain mute. 


“COURANT,” Rotterdam, Holland 

Gabrilowitsch occupies a place with the great- 
est pianists of our time. In his fascinating in- 
terpretation of the Concerto he did justice to all 
that is great, strong and at the same time tender 
and lyrical in that work. There was such per- 
fection in his performance that one may well 
speak of his rendition as of a masterpiece in 
interpretative art. 


“NEUE FREIE PRESSE,” Vienna 

What grandeur and force, what a sustained 
and deep quality of tone, what a wealth of color! 
His infinitely subtle technique of conducting 
reminds one of the supreme mastery of Nikisch. 
The crowning achievement of the Symphony 
was the adagio presented in gently floating 
movement with marvelous balance of tone. The 
titanic climax found an eloquent interpretation 
worthy of the great conception of the composer. 


“HANDELBLAD,” Amsterdam, Holland 

What Gabrilowitsch achieved with the 
Brahms Concerto is beyond all words of praise. 
The facility with which he literally tosses off 
technical difficulties borders on the phantastic. 
His playing is as noble as it is brilliant. His 
tone is always manly and at the same time trans- 
parent and subtle. His rhythm is crisp and 
elastic as steel. The public was so transported 
by Gabrilowitsch’s playing that they became 
quite delirious. 

“VOLKSBLATT,” Jena 

Those who have not heard Gabrilowitsch can 
not conceive of the combination of rare quali- 
ties which stamp his art as unique. When the 
closing chords were over there was an outburst 
of enthusiasm that amounted to frenzy. 


“JENAISCHE ZEITUNG,” Jena 

The impassioned rendition of the concerto 
was truly overwhelming. The austerity and col- 
ossal grandeur of the first movement were 
presented in a sweeping manner. The sweet, 
tender song of the second movement was equal- 
ly captivating. Everything he does stamps him 
as a master. 


“THURINGISCHE LANDESZEITUNG,” 
Weimar 
Gabrilowitsch possesses the phenomenal 
strength required for this most problematic of 
all piano concertos. He makes no concessions 
to shallow virtuosity. His is the entrancing elo- 
quence of the true poet. 


“BAYRISCHE STAATSZEITUNG,” 
Munich 

The Symphony was re-created in profoundly 
moving beauty. Gabrilowitsch knows how to 
unite the Slavic passion of his temperament 
with classic nobility. His interpretations were 
fascinating from beginning to end. One could 
revel in the perfection of many single episodes, 
but it was the continuity of the whole that lent 
the greatest charm to the performance. The 
delirious applause which he earned may, we 
hope, induce him to return to us soon. 


“MUNCHENER NEUESTE 
NACHRICHTEN,” Munich 


Unbounded enthusiasm was the reaction of 
the audience to the masterful performance of the 
Symphony wherein Gabrilowitsch revealed him- 
self as an orchestra leader of irresistible power. 


“LEIPZIGER ABENDPOST,” Leipzig 

Gabrilowitsch offered artistic joy such as one 
rarely experiences. The art of playing Mozart 
is a subtle and exceptional art. Sometimes one 
even fears it has been entirely lost. It requires 
not only complete mastery, but what is even 
more uncommon—self-effacement, humility, and 
modesty. Of all these attributes Gabrilowitsch 
is the fortunate possessor. 


“NEUE WIESBADENER ZEITUNG,” 
Wiesbaden 
It is impossible to decide whether the con- 
ductor or the pianist is to be more admired in 
this unique artist. Conducting entirely from 
memory, Gabrilowitsch made a deep impression 
on the audience by the consummate mastery of 
his technique. His interpretations are magnifi- 
cent. They are filled with grandeur as well as 
lyric beauty. With all our hearts we call to 
him “Au Revoir, and soon!” 





























“HAMBURGER ANZEIGER,” Hamburg 

Gabrilowitsch is an artist of noble virility. 
He completely grasped the heroic character of 
Beethoven’s work’and gave us an interpretation 
which was genuine and compelling. Standing 
far above all technical difficulties, abandoning 
himself utterly and unreservedly to the inter- 
pretative task before him, he presented us with 
a performance of titanic character. 


“YVOSSISCHE ZEITUNG,” Berlin 

Gabrilowitsch is a conductor of marvelous 
expressiveness. Never does he lose control of 
his men; not even in moments of greatest cata- 
clysms of passion. He is full of virility and 
entirely devoid of maudlin sentimentality. Such 
are the rare qualities which give his interpreta- 
tions a note of unique distinction. Rugged and 
at times austere was his interpretation of the 
Symphony, while in lyric moments he presented 
the most subtle and refined shadings of tone. 
Gabrilowitsch must be recognized as one of the 
world’s greatest conductors. 


“WIESBADENER TAGEBLATT,” 
Wiesbaden 

A great conductor and a great pianist com- 
bined in one person! One really must hark back 
to Hans von Bulow in order to realize that such 
a miracle in music has been achieved once be- 
fore. In our day such comprehensive mastery in 
both domains of music remains a unique achieve- 
ment. 

At the piano Gabrilowitsch’s sweeping bold- 
ness and freedom remind one of Rubinstein, but 
in addition to that he has the most subtle art of 
chiseling in technical details and a unique plas- 
ticity of tone-coloring. In the softest of pianis- 
simos, when the fingers seem barely to touch 
the keys the tone is still translucent and full of 
the most exquisite fragrance. In the Symphony 
Gabrilowitsch, the conductor, reached a verita- 
ble triumph. Whether he plays or conducts, 
the power of his personality pervades the per- 
formance and makes us feel as if the music were 
being created right before us. 


“SIGNALE FUR DIE MUSIKALISCHE 
WELT,” Berlin 

The genius of Gabrilowitsch as conductor and 
pianist has long since been recognized. It 
is elating to behold that in his case both 
public and press completely agree, which is cer- 
tainly a rare enough occurrence. Gabrilowitsch 
is a genuine priest of beauty in music. The fer- 
vour with which he immerses himself in his art 
amounts to fanaticism and forces the listener to 
live through the same emotions. His interpre- 
tations so subtly and so deeply felt, reveal to us 
the wealth of his inner life. The acme of or- 
chestral perfection was reached in Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony. Such a reading of this 
work has not been heard here since Nikisch. 


“BERLINER ZEITUNG,” Berlin 

How can one find adequate words to describe 
the joy and ecstasy created by such art? In 
that miraculous moment Mozart seemed to live 
anew. The memory of that hour will endure. 
What Gabrilowitsch offers as an interpreter is 
so saturated with indescribable refinement, with 
romantic fragrance and poetry, that the listener 
is completely enthralled. Throughout the pro- 
gram there was such enthusiasm as is only 
witnessed at great musical events. 


“MORGENPOST,” Berlin 

Gabrilowitsch, that marvel of musical versa- 
tility, is now revealed to us in two concerts as 
an orchestra leader of the first magnitude. From 
the very beginning of the program Gabrilo- 
witsch’s triumph as conductor was unquestioned. 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
masterly hand of Gabrilowitsch, reached heights 
of virtuosity equal only to those attained by 
Nikisch in his greatest moments. 
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Vladimir Graffman Busy in New York; 


Also Conducts Classes in New Haven 


Violinist Expresses Some Opinions as to the Modern Student and Music 


Vladimir Graffman, who has had under his 
tutelage some very fine violinistic talents, 
has reopened his studios on Riverside Drive 
and is busily engaged in the guidance of 
many ambitious students. 

Mr. Graffman can easily be termed a dis- 
ciple of the modern Russian school of 
violin playing and is, of course, known 


VLADIMIR GRAFFMAN 
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years 
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everywhere as a true disciple of 
Auer, whose pupil he was for many 
in Russia at the Petrograd Imperial 
servatory'of Music 

When Mr. Graffman first 
country he went to San Francisco 
this landing on the coast was the direct re- 
sult of a concert tour which had included 
Siberia, China and Japan. His concertizing 
on this continent brought him East, he hav 
ing stopped on the way to play in such cen 
ters as Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, etc. New York was a special 
attraction to Mr. Graffman, and he has been 
here for several years now, and has brought 
out such talents as joseph Gingold and 
Sadah Schuchari 

In the case of both young 
critics made particular mention of the fact 
that they had had the “privilege of fine 
training.” Mr. Gingold this year is planning 
to give three New York recitals, the first 
of which took place November 11. This re- 
cital reintroduced the violinist to New 
York audiences after two years abroad 
where he appeared as soloist with many 
symphony orchestras and studied with 
Eugene Ysaye. Regarding this recent re- 
cital the New York American commented : 
“He played the Vitali Ciaconne, encompass 
ing its numerous difficulties with ease and 
investing its measures with pleasing tone 
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quality . . . His string and bow talent is 
commendable, and his readings intelligent and 
attractive.” 

Another pupil of Mr. Graffman’s who is 
making a place for herself in the violin 
world is Sadie Schwartz. In speaking of 
his work as teacher, Mr. Graffman stated 
that he finds much fine talent among the 

youth of today “but the one great 
trouble seems to me to lie in the 
fact that the student will not de- 
vote sufficient time to develop 
his talent completely, as does the 
European. He is content in 
holding an inferior position some- 
where, rather than spend a few 
more years in perfecting his abil- 
ity for higher achievements.” 
Continuing his conversation 
with the writer Mr. Graffman 
made note that there is not as 
much modern music written for 
the violin today as there is for 
the other instruments, such as 
the piano—or even for orchestra. 
Of course, in making this state- 
ment the ‘violinist was referring 
to the larger form of works, 
such as the sonata and concerto, 
but he mentioned as very inter- 
esting contributions to the violin 
literature the Prokofieff con- 
certo, the Medtner Sonata No. 2 
(which he intends to play at a 
concert in the near future and 
which has never been heard in 
this country) and also the Res- 
pighi sonata. 
“Of course,” continued Mr. 
Graffman, “there are some very 
delightful and original smaller 
compositions which are listed on 
violin programs of today. Many 
of these are by de Falla, Joaquin 
Nin, Ernest Bloch, and others, and unfortu- 
nately also many productions of modern 
composers are not sufficiently interesting to 
proceed any further with than the first 
reading. 

“I think that the works of Harold Mor- 
ris, the pianist,’ Mr. Graffman stated, “are 
very much worth while, and I have in mind, 
particularly at this time his violin sonata 
which I played at the Bohemian Club last 
season with the composer at the piano, and 
which was most cordially received.” 

As was stated above Mr. Graffman is 
busily engaged at his New York studios, 
but this year he is also conducting studios 
in New Haven, Conn., where he has a very 
interesting following and from which local- 
ity he has for many years had pupils come 
to New York to take advantage of his 
guidance. M. T. 


Juilliard School to Present Opera 


The Graduate School of the Juilliard 
Musical Fcundation is mobilizing singers, 
orchestra and stage managers from the 
school and will present Humperdinck’s fairy 
opera, Haensel und Gretel, in three per- 
formances during Christmas Week, at the 
Heckscher Theater, New York. 

These performances will be of professional 
standard, with singers of outstanding talent 
who study at the Juilliard School with artists 
such as Mme. Sembirch, Mme. Schoen-Rene, 
Francis Rogers and Paul Remers, who are 
members of the artist-faculty of the school. 
The orchestra for the Haensel und Gretel 
performances will comprise the members of 
the Juilliard Orchestra under the direction 
of Albert Stoessel. Scenery, costumes and 
stage management will be worked out by a 
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competent staff co-operating with the school. 
All these vocal, instrumental and technical 
resources have already worked together this 
past summer at the Chautauqua Institution 
concerts and the proved artistic qualities of 
the ensemble led to the idea of organizing 
them for regular performances along pro- 
fessional lines, and thereby creating a func- 
tioning opera school. 

The Juilliard Foundation has made an ar- 
rangement with the Heckscher Foundation 
whereby the proceeds of the three perform- 
ances of Haensel und Gretel will be donated 
to the cause and the welfare of the children 
served by the Heckscher philanthropy. Ac- 
cordingly, a joint committee headed by John 
Erskine and Ernest Hutcheson of the Juil- 
liard Foundation, and August Heckscher for 
the Heckscher Foundation, has been formed 
to comprise the patrons and patronesses of 
music and allied arts. 

The dates of the three performances are: 
December 24 (matinee), December 26 (even- 
ing), and December 28 (evening). 


Active Season Ahead for Marie 
Miller 


The opening of the fall season again 
finds Marie Miller resuming her position as 
head of the harp department at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion and also teaching at her private studio 
in New York. 

Miss Miller began her concert season on 
November 3 with a recital in Paterson, N. J., 
following which she was immediately en- 
gaged by the Elks Club of that city to ap- 
pear on December 1. Several extensive tours 
are booked for her during the season which 
will take her through the West and in Can- 
ada. In addition to her solo appearances she 
will concertize with the Amidu Trio, a newly 
formed organization, composed of Marie Mil- 


MARIE MILLER 


ler, harpist; John Amans, flutist, and Wil- 
liam Durieux, cellist. 

Last season Miss Miller was very success- 
ful with her recitals at which she talked in- 
formally. She was engaged by many Wom- 
en’s Clubs to give informal lecture-recitals, 
which proved most interesting as there is 
much to be said about the harp and its music 
which many people do not realize. The harp 
is capable of remarkable diversity when in 
the hands of a real artist, such as Miss 
Miller. 


May Stone Artist Success in New 
York Recital 


It is a source of deep gratification to May 
Scheider Stone, well known voice teacher, 
that the recent New York debut of her 
artist-pupil, Yvette Le Bray, was such an 
unqualified success. 

The New York critics have given the 
new young mezzo soprano every possible 
encouragement, and Miss Stone is already 
planning the second recital for Miss Le 
Bray which will take place in March at the 
Town Hall. Another important appearance 
will be at the Biltmore Morning Musicale 
in December. 

In commenting on her appearance, the 
New York American said: “Mme. Le Bray 
has a voice of warm color and agreeable 
quality and uses the organ intelligently.” 
The critic of the Sun was of the opinion 
that “the singer disclosed a voice of ample 
power and admirable natural quality,” while 
the Herald-Tribune called her voice “a dark 
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hued one of considerable warmth and 
beauty.” The other critics were equally 
favorable. 

In a letter to all the students of the May 
Stone studio in which she expressed her 
thanks for flowers sent to her concert, 
Yvette Le Bray closed by saying: “I have 
had many famous teachers, each for a short 
space of time, and I say here that I con- 
sider Miss Stone the finest and best all 
around teacher for voice, and the safest. 


MAY STONE 


She has my everlasting gratitude and love 
for all her trouble and patience which was 
sorely tried at times.” 


Philadelphia Enjoys Lecture 
Course 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A course of five lec- 
ture-recitals on the subject of modern music 
by Elizabeth Gulman, soprano, and Rosalie 
Houseman, lecturer-composer, is now in 
progress in Philadelphia, the first lecture, on 
the morning of Nov 8, attracting an audience 
keenly interested, as shown by the reception 
given both lecturer and singer. 

Miss Houseman began by urging her lis- 
teners to come with open minds, saying she 
was making no plea for the acceptance or 
rejection of modern music—modernism is 
no new thing, but history proves we have 
seen it in all phases and pursuits of life; it 
is the urge to proceed, while to gain any per- 
spective one must look into the past. Every 
future has a past, while the present is never 
really grasped ere it is gone. She traced in 
clear, concise and weighty manner how com- 
posers of different periods were influenced 
by tradition, nationality, spirit of the times 
as seen in contemporary thought, social con- 
ditions and literature. She stressed the in- 
fluence of German literature, particularly 
Goethe, and naturally the composers of today 
—the best—are working in like manner— 
harking back in spirit, bombarding and break- 
ing down in form. We have come through 
the impersonalism of Bach, the esoteric and 
emotional romantacists, the humanism of 
Beethoven and Brahms and now what is still 
in the making. 

Among Miss Gulman’s songs, given in a 
rich colorful soprano and with markedly fine 
interpretation, were Wagner’s Traume; Wald 
Einsamkeit by Reger ; Solweg’s Song, Grieg ; 
Vergebliches Standchen by Brahms, and oth- 
ers by Franck, Faure, Debussy and Tschai- 
kowsky. Vilma Kaplan proved an admirable 
accompanist. M.M. C. 


Meyer-TenBroeck School in New 
Building 

On November 15 the Meyer-TenBroeck 
School of Music gave a house- -warming to 
open the new school in Philadelphia on South 
Twenty-third Street. During the evening an 
interesting program was presented by pupils 
of the school. 

Otto Meyer, president of the school, is 
American representative and managing di- 
rector for Prof. Sevcik, and Marie Meyer 
TenBroeck is well known as piano soloist 
and tezcher. 
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DAYTON WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


of the Westminster Choir-School 


(formerly of Dayton, Ohio) 


JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


Director 


Mrs. H. E. ‘TAvLsorr 
Sponsor 


NOW AFFILIATED WITH THE ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF ITHACA, N. Y. 


Je Dayton Westminster Choir Returned in July from a Triumphant 
Three Months’ Tour of Europe and Will Continue to Make a 
Series of Short Tours Throughout the United States. 





The following extracts from the European criticisms speak for themselves 


Pester Lloyd, Budapest, 

April 30 

A phenomenal church choir, from a 
land that has belief in sacred art, was 
heard under the direction of John Fin- 
ley Williamson, a finely poised musi- 
cian, and absolute master of choral 
technic. From the highest soprano to 
the deepest bass there is perfect bal- 
ance and an ideal blending of tone. 
The contrast between male and fe- 
male voices ceases where it would be 
fe't to be disturbing, and one has the 
feeling of an ideal unity. 


Generalanzeiger, Frankfort 


The choir awalk d enth 

One should only compare the best and 
most famous choirs of the continent 
to these singers. The soprano soloist 
was gifted with a wonderfully pure 
voice which was well trained and 
warmly inspired. John Finley Wil- 
liamson, who conducted the choir, at- 
tained highly artistic results which 
made a great and deep impression. 





Reichspost, Vienna, April 30 

This concert was a sensation by rea- 
son of the great artistry of the inter- 
pretations. The technical part of the 
renditions is unsurpassable, the mar- 
vellous discipline, the rhythmic exact- 
ness, the perfection of dynamic shad- 
ing, the sovereign technic of breathing 
and as a result the splendid quiet of 
the great phrases, the surety and noble 
line of the cantabile. These qualities, 
being under the conquering charm of a 
strong personality, produce an effect 
the might of which is indescribable. 


Yorkshire Evening News, 

April 8 

All Yorkshire, the singing county, 
should have been there. I refer to the 
Royal Albert Hall in London, I went 
critically; I left adoring. . . . Sixty 
voices sang divinely. ... I give praise 
to this band of choristers. They have 
brought to us across the ocean a sense 
of America’s devotion to music and 
the things of the spirit. 


Lokal Anzeiger, Berlin, 

April 27 

Mr. Williamson is evidently an ex- 
cellent musician and a highly capable 
chorus director. His singers are well 
selected and carefully drilled. The 
voice groups are excellently balanced ; 
the tenors and basses have a satisfy- 
ing fullness of tone. Our guests from 
the other side of the ocean may well 
be content with their warm reception 
here. They have honorably withstood 
the test of appearing before the exi- 
gent Berlin public. 


Neues Wiener Tagblatt, 
Vienna, May 10 


The program was made up essen- 
tially of American songs, and these 
were extraordinary. Dr. John Finley 
Williamson, as director, knows fully 
how to impress his audience with his 
freshness, his verve, his almost mys- 
terious precision. Tones are sung as 
if by magic. . . . The applause thun- 
dered for minutes, and again and again 
Dr. Williamson and his choir were re- 
called. Every song had to be repeated, 
sometimes twice. 


Borsen-C ourier, Berlin, 
April 23 


The discipline of the singers is ex- 
ceptional. They sing everything by 
memory. Most beautiful are the quiet 
movements, broad, sustained chords or 
flowing melodies, rising and falling 
with perfect sonority. 


Diisseldorfer Nachrichten, 
Disseldorf, April 23 


This band of sixty artist-singers is 
drawn from the Westminster Choir 
School of Dayton where the students 
receive a thorough education. This is 
made evident not only by their genu- 
inely artistic singing but also in their 
rhythmic accuracy and dynamic con- 
trol, and no less by their clear and 
meaningful pronunciation. All of these 
merits have reached their highest de- 
velopment through the training of their 
director, John Finley Williamson, who 
is to be looked upon as a model 
chorus leader. 


Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, 
April 30 
The choir shows a well cultivated 
musicianship and almost incredible 
precision, and sings with great plas- 
ticity. Many encores were demanded. 


Neue Ziircher Zeitung 

Zurich, May 31 

The long program was given from 
memory; the manner of giving the 
pitch silently was not disclosed, but 
retained as their secret. Palestrina’s 
double-chorus made a refreshing be- 
ginning, after which followed the best, 
most impressive choir work of the 
evening, namely, the reproduction of 
the marvellous decrescendos and the 
virtuoso interweaving of the polyphonic 
Crucifixus by Lotti. One could per- 
ceive the religious psychology of the 
Americans in the devotionally sung, 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot. That 
touched the heart. Unreserved praise 
is due this religious choir ensemble. 


Neues Wiener Tagblatt, 

Vienna, May 4 

nae d gnificent. Humming 
choruses with ascending soprano solos 
are beautiful, like a pool over which 
the moon is shining. They decrease the 
tone, which our choruses cannot do so 
well, to a fading whisper. .. . The male 
voices! Men of Europe, from you I 
have never heard such “unbeery” 
voices. And then, too, I must apolo- 
gize to the English. I thought the 
English language could not be sung. 
Now I believe it is the only language 
in which one can sing. 





Badeblatt, Baden-Baden, 

May 21 

The reason why this choir attracts 
and is remarkable, is because of its 
fabulous discipline. They follow every 
slightest movement of their director 
with absolute precisi Very extra- 
ordinary tone quality was used in the 
rendition of the Negro spirituals. The 
solo parts were sung by a splendid so- 
prano, whose smooth clearness and 
tenderness was bewitching. 








Rheinische Tageszeitung, 
Diisseldorf, April 21 


The choir, whose splendid voice ma- 
terial came from the Westminster 
Choir School, has infused new life into 
American church music, After hear- 
ing them one could understand why. 


Heidelberger Anzeiger, 
Heidelberg, May 15 


One does not often find a choir with 
such beautiful voices, such good dis- 
cipline, such splendid musical training, 
and, too, a director like John Finley 
Williamson is not so easily procured. 
It is no wonder that every concert of 
the Dayton Westminster Choir is such 
a success. The quality of the tech- 
nical work is extraordinary. It is as- 
tonishing with what clarity each voice 
is heard in the many voiced move- 
ments; how transparent the tone re- 
mains in spite of the dynamic power. 
- « « The works of the old masters 
seem to have been created for just 
such a disciplined, musical, and beauti- 
ful toned choir. 


London Times 


_It was soon apparent that we were 
listening to a body of singers who 
had been carefully and conscientiously 
trained, and who had achieved so ad- 
mirable an ensemble that the most 
delicate indication from their conduc- 
tor would evoke an equally sensitive 
response from the choir. 


London Telegraph 


: The choir is very efficient. Its balance 
is capital, and such solos as occurred 
were beautifully sung. 


Paris Soir, April 23 

Why must the visit to Paris of the 
Dayton Westminster Choir arouse 
bitter reflections? We think of the 
long distance we must travel in France 
before we will be able to send out so 
perfectly organized a group. 


The Spring Tour of Twenty Concerts Begins April 24th in the New Masonic Temple at Rochester, N. Y. 


Exclusive Management: 


MARGARET R. BROOKS, City National 


Bank Bldg., 


Dayton, Ohio 























Berlin 
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Mozart's work in its original form, with the 
exception of the overture and some very 
pretty arias and duets, the piece is never- 
theless well worth hearing, especially in 
view of the fact that the music would be 
totally lost hae practical use. The perform- 
ance, conducted by Denzler, was good with- 
out being extraordinary. Eduard Kandl 
and Lotte Schéne were entirely satisfactory, 
whereas the other participants did not sur- 
pass mediocrity. ; 
fogether with this little pseudo-Mozartian 
piece Denzler produced Leo Delibes’ ballet, 
Coppelia, which had not been seen here for 
many years. This ballet, first produced in 
1870 in Paris, is known the world over. The 
choreographic action is of too little dramatic 
weight to warrant a revival after so many 
vears: and as the music itself is all too 
familiar, from its repeated performances at 
popular concerts, dance hall and restaurants 
the pr roduction was not very entertaining. 
FurTWANGLER’S UnpispuTeD SwAY 

Now that Bruno Walter no longer holds 
an official position in Berlin, Furtwangler 
has become the leading personality in concert 
1s well as operatic life. As an artist he has 
achieved perfection of the rarest kind; his 
yrmances are revelations of art. The 
Philharmonic concert contained only 
numbers, Bruckner’s eighth symphony 
and Brakms’ B flat major piano concerto. 
The former has always been. one of Furt- 
wangler’s most impressive reading. Its over 
tragic power and its profound 
fervour are brought out by the 
with a striking directness 
and intensity of expression. The Philhar 
monic Orchestra played nobly, proving it- 
self worthy of so poor a leader. Vladimir 
Horowitz was the soloist, and he played 
Brahms’ splendid work with a  pianistic 
equipment of the highest type, with enchant 
ing tone-quality and richness of coloring. 
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KUNWALD AND FLESCH 

concerts with his Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra are being appreciatad more 
more by musicians as well as the gen- 
eral public. His educational work with the 
orchestra has proved very successful, this 
body of players now having acquired a pre 
cision, a brilliance and a tone quality far 
beyond its former abilities. Kunwald’s last 
program opened with an Introduction _ 
Rondo for orchestra by Hermann Bischoff, 
Munich composer. Well written though it is, 
the composition nevertheless lacks individual 
ity, being in the main a rather copy 
of Richard Strauss. 

At the same concert Carl Flesch played 
the Beethoven in masterly fashion, proving in 
detail, as well | as in the powerful con- 
ception of the work as a whole, his profound 
insight into Beethoven's world of music, his 
superior power of shaping emotion into noble 
Kunwald came in for 
is " greatest share of appreciation after the 
strong, vivid and extremely characteristic 
reading of Bruckner’s third symphony. In 
cidentally, four performances of Bruckner 
symphonies in Berlin within a week are sig 
nificant for the present attitude of German 
musicians towards that composer. In fact he 
universally considered here as the 
symphonic writer after Beethoven 
me enthusiasts he is even regarded 
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BARTOK FourtuH Qt 

Under the auspices of the Berlin section 
of the International Society for Contempo- 
rary the Pro Arte Quartet from 
Brussels recently gave a concert of new 
works. By far the most impressive and im- 
portant part of the program was Bela Bar 
tok’s fi string quartet, heard for the 
first time on this occasion. After the last few 
rather barren years of his development, Bar 
seems now to have entered a more prom- 
path. The first movement of his new 
still full of those violent, sharp 
sounds that have made lis- 
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tening to Bartok’s latest compositions a 
doubtful pleasure. 

3ut the second and third movements are 
pieces of extraordinary artistic power, and 
peculiar fantastic charm. The slow move- 
ment is one of the most valuable and touch- 
ing pieces of music written in our age—a 
strange cello monologue, interchanging with 
dialogue and accompanied by protracted 
chords of the peculiar Bartok stamp. The 
scherzo, with its uninterrupted pizzicato of 
all four instruments, is of a weird, savage 
character. The peculiar feature of the entire 
quartet consists in the fact that the normal 
manner of playing the stringed instruments 
is almost entirely abolished in favor of pro- 
ceedings formerly considered abnormal, i.e., a 
complete inversion. This system I cannot 
consider a healthy one, though in this par- 
ticular case it has achieved remarkable re- 
sults. 

Two More Mopern QUARTETS 

Compared with Bartok’s stern music Mil- 
haud’s little quartet No. 7 sounds sugary and 
popular. It is not a very ambitious work 
and is satisfied with pleasing little melodies 
and an accompaniment utilizing Milhaud’s 
celebrated false bass a la Stravinsky. Still 
less exciting is Vittorio Rieti’s very light F 
major quartet. It is a return to Haydn 
with a little modern perfume added, two 
antagonistic elements which the composer has 
not been able to fuse successfully. 

The young Polish composer, Jerzy Fitel- 
berg, in his second quartet follows with en- 
thusiasm the moronic fashion of the day, imi- 
tating Stravinsky, Honegger and Hindemith, 
with considerable talent and the fire of youth, 
but with very slender artistic results. The 
Pro Arte Quartet played in all these difficult 
compositions with admirable virtuosity and 
finish. The Belgian artists have specialized i in 
modern music, and their great art of inter- 
pretation has been much admired at a goodly 
number of international festivals. 

A Great TrIo 

Artur Schnabel, Carl Flesch and Gregor 
Piatigorsky, three masters of their art, gave 
a recital of classical music, comprising 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms trios. It 
seems hardly necessary to state that the 
result of their cooperation was a festive affair, 
enjoyable in the highest degree. Three dis- 
tinct individualities, they are yet capable of 
mutual “give and take” whenever it is neces- 
sary, for all three are bent on the same 
purpose of performing each work of art as 
purely and as perfectly as possible. 

Yehudi Menuhin, now 13 years of age, has 
had another triumph in Berlin no less re- 
markable than that of his debut last spring. 
His playing is so incomprehensibly mature, 
that he runs no risk whatever of being 
judged as a child-prodigy. He will bear 
comparison with the most accomplished 
masters of our age. Although every piece 
of his long and most exacting program was 
admirably played, his Bach playing never- 
theless stood out as something particularly 
phenomenal. The complicated solo partita in 
C major with the thorny fugue was mastered 
by the boy in every respect, stylistically, in- 
tellectually, and emotionally. His program 
contained, besides the Bach partita, a Bee- 
thoven sonata, the Dvorak concerto, pieces 
by Bloch, Francoeur-Kreisler and Wieniaw- 
ski. Hubert Giesen, his able accompanist, 
did excellent work at the piano. 

SziceT1 CULTIVATES THE MopERNS 

Joseph Szigeti’s recital gave us a welcome 
opportunity to renew our acquaintance with 
this sterling artist, who is now counted here 
among the most eminent violinists of the 
day. His program centered around Bach’s 
solo sonata in A minor, which he played with 
superior mastery. It also contained a number 
of smaller, modern pieces, most of them 
plaved for the first time. Among them was 
a new rhapsody by Bartok, written in a sur- 
prisingly popular vein, otherwise foreign to 
Bartok’s art. But it can hardly be 
counted ame ng its composer's most important 
works. 
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piece from op. 32 are short compositions 
written in the modern idiom, but lacking real 
musical significance. Nor will Saymanowski’s 
Song of Roxane and Michael Gnessin’s Song 
of the Wandering Knight be exhumed after 
two centuries, like the beautiful Tartini 
Sonata in A major, with which Szigeti com- 
menced his program. 
MARTEAU STILL 

Henri Marteau, who of late has been heard 
but rarely in Berlin, is in splendid form this 
year. In conjunction with his excellent part- 
ner at the piano, R. Macudzinski, he gave 
an exhaustive performance of Reger’s valu- 
able sonata, op. 84, which was dedicated to 
Martcau some twenty years ago. Bach’s D 
minor partita with the chaconne he played in 
a broad, masterly style, with a mental and 
emotional concentration of rare power. Also 
Mozart’s G major concerto was given its 
due. Five caprices from Marteau’s op. 28 for 
violin and piano, played with eminent virtu- 
osity, deserve the serious attention of violin- 
ists able to master their intricacies. Marteau 
shows in these interesting and effective pieces 
surprising power as a composer. 

A number of cellists have recently been 
heard in recital. Of these Gaspar Cassado 
has been by far the most successful, charm- 
ing his listeners with the eloquent beauty of 
his tone, and the absolute finish and elegance 
of his technic. Debussy’s cello sonata was 
an especially interesting number of his pro- 
gram. It also gave Cassado’s partner at the 
piano, Giulietta von Mendelssohn-Gordigian1, 
occasion to show her refined pianistic ac- 
complishments. Enrico Mainardi is a cul- 
tured cellist with an agreeable tone and reli- 
able, technical skill, but lacking extraordinary 
qualities in every respect. 


IN Form 


THREE AMERICANS 

Helen Scoville, a young American pianist, 
possesses considerable facility, clearness and 
virtuosity. Her next aim must be to gain 
still more flexibility of tone, a greater wealth 
of tone-color, and greater power and vivid- 
ness of expression. She was especially suc- 
cessful in Ravel’s sonatina. Another Ameri- 
can pianist, Arthur E. Hice, is a well-versed, 
correct and intelligent player. His short- 
comings are a certain heaviness of hand and 
dryness of sound. His program contained, 
hesides well known compositions of the 
great masters, several interesting pieces by 
Leos Janacek and K. B. Jirak, Czech com- 
posers, and by Manuel de Falla, Debussy 
and Ravel. 

Maud Randle, a young American pianist, 
may boast of a flattering success at her 
Berlin debut. Sonatas by Schumann and 
Chopin she played in an accomplished man- 
ner, doing considerable justice to both the 
technical and musical demands of the works. 

DorotHy HeELMRICH PLEASES 

Dorothy Helmrich, English lieder singer, 
has given a song recital. Her cultivated, but 
not very powerful, mezzo-soprano voice is 
agreeable, especially in the softer passages. 
Songs of old English masters, especially Pur- 
cell, she sang with refinement and real lyric 
sentiment. Rachel Neill Fraser and Heloise 
Russell-Fergusson gave a joint recital, sing- 
ing only Scotch songs and ballads, and folk 
songs from the Hebrides Islands, collected 
on the islands and arranged by Marjory 
Kennedy-Fraser. 

These melodies are of a strange and some- 
times savage beauty. They were presented 
with little vocal art but in a genuine manner, 
both in Scotch dialect and in the ancient 
Gaelic language, partly accompanied on a 
little old Celtic harp and partly on the piano. 

Dr. Muck at SEVENTY 

Dr. Karl Muck, at present residing in 
Hamburg as conductor of the Hamburg Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, was seventy years of 
age on October 22. The high esteem and 
reverence in which he is held in Germany’s 
artistic circles found expression in the honors 
showered upon him and in the respectful and 
admiring articles on his personality and his 
life’s work, which appeared in the entire 
German press. The senate of Hamburg has 
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Dr. Muck’s portrait painted 
artist and to give the por- 
the hall of honor of the pic- 
ture gallery. In an extremely flattering 
letter the senate sent its congratulations, 
pointing out that Dr. Muck has devoted his 
entire life to the service of pure art and that 
his life work has thus influenced not only a 
limited circle or a single community, but the 
entire musical life of Germany, and _ thus, 
indirectly, of the world. Dr. Muck has never 
been greater as a conductor than in the last 
ten years. Those who know his unparalleled 
Parsifal interpretations in Bayreuth and his 
monumental Beethoven performances will 
appreciate that musically he has reached al- 
most solitary heights. 

Huco LeIcHTeNtritTt. 


Flora W seine Arrives 

Flora Woodman arrived in New York 
November 8 on the S.S. Aquitania for her 
first American tour. The soprano ranks 
among the most popular and well-known ar- 
tists of England, her engagements having in- 
cluded rn ae ances with festivals at Norwich, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, Glouces- 
ter, Liverpool and London, and also as solo- 
ist with orchestras under the direction of Sir 
Henry Wood and Sir Landon Roland. Miss 
Woodman also has been in demand as an 
oratorio singer. Last year she was heard in 
the Messiah at the Handel Triennial Festi- 
val in London, with Sir Henry Wood con- 
ducting a chorus of 3,500 and an orchestra of 
500, an event which was attended by 30,000 
people, and she also sang Minnehaha in the 
London production of Hiawatha. Many of 
the musical affairs at which Miss Woodman 
has appeared have been attended by members 
of the royal family, such as King George, 
Queen Mary, Prince of Wales, Princess 
Mary and Lord Lascelles, Duke of Con- 
naught, Duke and Duchess of York, Duke 
of Gloucester, Prince George, Princess Bea- 
trice and the late Queen Alexandra. 
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F. J. Sadlier Pupil in Recital 


Berthold Lange, baritone, accompanied by 
Edgar Bowman, gave a recital last month 
at Carnegie Hall Recital Hall, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The program listed songs by Sgam- 
bati, Purcell, Pergolese, Caldara, Handel, 
Schubert, Wolf, Grieg and two arias, one 
from Handel and the other from DeLeone. 
Mr. Lange has studied with Francis J. Sad- 
lier of Cleveland exclusively, and is today a 
singer of high artistic qualities. Mr. Sadlier 
specializes in voice production, opera coach- 
ing and correct pronunciation for radio and 
sound films. 


Althouse Sevunte’ in Demand 


Since Paul Althouse’s success abroad, and 
more particularly since singing before the 
King of Sweden, there has been a great de- 
mand in New York for the tenor’s records. 
Last week a record shop on West 57th 
Street was completely “sold out on Althouse 
records.’ 
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Her concept of the stabili- 
zation and artistry of vocal art borders 


I know no one her equal. 
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Philadelphia Enjoys 
Eichheim’s Java 


Included on Orchestra Programs as Part 
of Novel and Interesting Selections 
—Stokowski Feted 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The program of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Leopold Stokowski 
conducting) for the three weekly concerts 
of November 8, 9 and 11 was such as could 
not but satisfy those who desire music of the 
emotional, humanistic type. There were listed 
Java, by Eichheim, Concerto in B minor, for 
violoncello and orchestra, by Dvorak, and 
Tschaikowsky’s stirring fourth sy mphony. 

Added to the enjoyment of the immense 
audience was a triple interest in that Eich- 
heim’s Java was given its world premiere, 
the composer conducting the first American 
appearance of Gregor Piatigorsky, a re- 
markably gifted young Russian cellist; and 
a desire on the part of the audience that 
Dr. Stokowski would, in effect, repeat his 
speech of Friday afternoon, when, in his 
usual, amusing and sincere style he suggested 
that applause be eliminated to further real 
appreciation of any fine piece of work. He 
said it was disturbing, and when one con- 
sidered it was harking back to prehistoric 
days, when forest creatures had no other 
means of expressing amusement or pleasure. 
He concluded with “I believe in the sacred- 
ness of every individual, so I do not rebuke 
anybody. Think it over, will you, please?” 
The Saturday night audience heard no speech 
and, though many followed Mr. Stokowski’s 
advice, there was, nevertheless, much enthu- 
siastic applause accorded Mr. Ejichheim’s 
Java and after the concerto Piatigorsky was 
recalled again and again. 

As its name indicates, Java is music of an 
Oriental character and, further than that, in 
an Oriental mode. A motive of five tones, 
four ascending and one descending, forms 
the basis of the entire piece, interspersed 
with a Malayan song and other native mo- 
tives. To add to the already decided Ori- 
ental content, Mr. Eicheim had a dozen or 
so native instruments of percussion brought 
from Java, which, interwoven with the regu- 
lar instruments of the Orchestra, greatly en- 
hanced the Oriental atmosphere. Strange to 
say, no undue noise was the result, but a 
very beautiful effect. Mr. Eichheim is un- 
doubtedly an authority on Oriental music. 

Gregor Piatigorsky’s selection of the diffi- 
cult Dvorak Concerto proved a happy one, 
not only on account of the intense musical 
appeal but because of its technical difficulties 
in the first and last movements and the 
demand upon the artist to hold the interest 
of the audience through one of the longest 
compositions of its kind. He displayed a re- 
markable beauty of tone, ease and fluency 
and may well rank among the best cellists 
heard in Philadelphia. 

After the intermission, Mr. Stokowski gave 
an unsurpassed interpretation of the sym- 
phony. The solo work in the Andante for 
the “firsts” of the various sections was 
superbly done by Messrs. Kincaid, Tabuteau, 
Bonade, Guetter and Horner; and the mar- 
velous delicacy of the strings in the pizzia- 
cato of the Scherzo and the finely balanced 
and controlled tone of the brasses throughout 
the entire symphony were a few of the out- 
standing features. 


La Virdsdidvesion Studio Notes 


Frank La Forge and two of his artist- 
pupils, Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, 
and Mary Tippett, coloratura soprano, were 
heard in a return concert at Derby, Conn., 
on November 1. Their work at this time 


MUSICAL 


was a repetition of last year and all three 
met with great success. Miss Tippett sang 
with fine delicacy and employed her beautiful 
voice skillfully, and Mr. van Hoesen sang 
with his usual splendid artistry, producing 
his voice with ease and fluency. Mr. La 
Forge’s solos, as well as his accompani- 
ments, were impeccable. 

Mary Tippett won first place in the New 
York section of the Atwater Kent contest. 
The district contest takes place on November 
20 and Miss Tippett will be heard again 
at that time. 


Ann Hamilton’s Promising Future 


Following successful appearances in Europe 
in opera and song recitals, Ann Hamilton is 
now devoting her talents to concertizing in 
her native country. In Turin, Italy, not so 
long ago, Miss Hamilton was acclaimed as 
an ideal interpreter of the prima donna role 
in Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana. In Milan 
she was the only foreign artist to be engaged 
for a gigantic concert celebrating the Birth 


ANN HAMILTON 


of Rome. Her extensive concert tours took 
her as far as Constantinople. 

While Miss Hamilton has had the advan- 
tage of European training, she has had, also, 
a wide experience with music in America. 
She was a student at Cornell University. 
She has attended two American musical col- 
leges and has studied with several well known 
teachers. Her American maestro is Paul 
Savage of New York, “to whom I owe every- 
thing,” says Miss Hamilton. 

Though her beautiful voice and her win- 
ning personality have drawn her into the 
realm of vocal music, Miss Hamilton might 
very well have become a pianist. She is a 
graduate pianist, and has been a student of 
violin. Her piano study commenced at the 
age of five years. She is a skillful organist, 
having appeared professionally, both in 
churches and in the widely different field of 
motion picture theatres. In addition she has 
had some experience in conducting, the out- 
come of a student’s course in orchestral di- 
recting at college. 

Miss Hamilton is a direct descendant of 
Alexander Hamilton and numbers among 
her other famous relatives Frances Willard, 
founder of the W. C. T. U., while contrasted 
with this from her maternal grandmother 
there is a line of Spanish ancestry. She is 
an active member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

A linguist of exceptional ability, this youth- 
ful American soprano speaks and sings 
Italian, French, Spanish and German as well 
as her native tongue. Her musical tastes 
are equally cosmopolitan. She has an opera- 





Van Vliet Fills Extra Dates 
Although the soloists for 
Symphony Orchestra season had been en- 
gaged, Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, now on 
a tour of the West, was chosen to open the 
series on November 4 and shared honors 
with Mr. Van MHoogstraten. After that, 
L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles wired to 
know if he would play two groups at the 
John McCormack recital in that city on No- 
vember 5. According to the cellist, there 
were only two things he could do: reject 


the Portland 


CORNELIUS 


cellist (left), with his “little” 


pupil of Billings, 


the offer, or fly there. He decided to take 
a plane. Leaving Portland the morning of 
November 5, he arrived in Los Angeles that 
same afternoon at five to perform that even- 
ing. Mr. Van Vliet calls it a “rather strenu- 
ous affair for one who has never been up 
in the air.” He adds: “Thus, I was not mere- 
ly a phantom, but a real Flying Dutchman.” 


Mr. Van V liet’ s tour has been a fine suc- 
cess, and, owing to several extra engage- 
ments, he will not return to New York until 
the middle of this month. 


VAN VLIET, 
Mont. The other snapshot shows Mr. 


Van Vliet hiking through the Montana Mountains during his recent concert tour of 


the 


West. 
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tic repertoire including the prima donna roles 
of Cavalleria Rusticana, Aida, Carmen, La 
Gioconda, Madame Butterfly, Lohengrin, 
Pagliacci and Africana. ; 
Endowed with unusual natural musical 
gifts, with a voice of beauty and with a per- 
sonality that charms, Miss Hamilton has en- 
tered upon a career in the concert field with 
great promise. She will appear in various 
cities in the United States with Beniamino 
Gigli, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


German Opera Singers Coming 


With the exception of Johanna Gadski, 
who has been spending the summer in Berlin, 
her home city, the leading singers of the 
German Grand Opera Company, which opens 
its wry American tour in Washington, 
D. C., on January 6, will sail from Bremen, 
Ge ate on the SS. President Roosevelt, 
December 14, arriving in New York Decem- 
ber 23. Mme. Gadski will precede her co- 
stars, leaving Bremen one week earlier and 
sailing on the Leviathan. 

S. tlurok, managing director, announces 
that the chorus members of the organiza- 
tion will also come from Europe, all having 
sung extensively in Wagnerian and other 
German operas. Many of the choristers have 
also sung minor parts in the productions. 

While in central Europe the past summer 
Mr. Hurok purchased entire new scenic, cos- 
iuming and luminous equipment for all operas 
to be presented in this country by the Ger- 
man company, and this material will also 
come over on the Roosevelt. The tour of 
the German organization is of trans-conti- 
nental proportions, comprising the largest 
cities and most important music centers from 
Boston to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
An orchestra of three score players will be 
carried, 


Braun School Holds Graduating 
Exercises 


The eighteenth annual graduating exercises 
f The Braun School of Music, Pottsville, 
Pa., were held October 27, in the Capitol 
Theater. Approximately 3600 people at- 
tended the exercises. 

The graduates were Helen Matsayko, of 
Saint Clair, Pa.; Martha Becker Esterly, of 
Pottsville; Thomas H. Luckens, Jr., of 
Schuylkill Haven; Paul Schaaf, of Tamaqua, 
and Michael Kostick, of Freeland. 

The program was of a high standard, in- 
cluding numbers by Beethoven, Tschaikow- 
sky, Mendelssohn and Verdi. Assisting on 
the program were the School Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Robert Braun, 
director of the school, and the Robert Braun 
Women’s Choral Club of forty members, con- 
ducted by Margaret Dunn. 

This was the first time in the history of 
the Braun School of Music when there were 
no visiting artists or speakers, every par- 
ticipant of the program being a member of 
the school. 


Ballon, Tibbett and Brown at 
Holmes Musicale 

the recent dinner given by Mrs. 
Holmes, at 1107 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred C. Bossom, of London, Ellen Ballon, 
brilliant young Canadian pianist; Lawrence 
Tibbett, of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Eddy Brown, noted violin virtuoso, played 
for an audience of over one hundred guests, 
among whom were Mr. and Mrs. Arturo 
Toscanini, Mr. and Mrs. Ernst Schelling, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Kochansky, and other 
musical notabilities. Prince Alexis Respig- 
liosi, Sir Joseph and Lady Duveen, Lady 
Lewis, Lady Galway and Mrs. Cravath, were 
also present. 


After 
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Martha Baird “Among the Best” 


After Martha Baird gave her recital in 
3oston recently, the Evening Transcript de- 
clared that one continually marvels at the 
perfect command which our young people 
have over the piano today, with Miss Baird 
numbering among the best of them. 

“Sonorities rang out clear and clean, full 
and resonant,” said the critic of this paper in 
reference to Miss Baird’s playing. In Bach 
she displayed “brilliance;” in Liszt she 
brought “a luscious melody, richness of tex- 
ture, a dazzling brilliance;” in Beethoven 
there was “nobility,” and in Chopin “tender 
appeal,’—“many moments of pleasure for 
her audience.” 


Chamber Music Society Concerts 
York Chamber Music Society, 
of which Carolyn Beehe is founder and 
pianist, will give performances on the third 
Sunday evening of each month, from No- 
vember to March, during this, is fifteenth 
season. The concerts will be held in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Plaza. 

The personnel of the Society includes, in 
addition to Miss Beebe, the New York String 
Quartet—Ottokar Cadek and Jaroslav Sis- 
kovsky, violins Ludvik Schwab, viola, and 
Redrich Vaska, cello; also Arthur Lora, 
flute; Bruno Labate. oboe: Gustave Lan- 
genus, clarinet; Benjamin Kohon, bassoon, 
and Bruno Jaenicke, French horn, 
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NOVEMBER Il 
Josef Gingold 


With Josef Adler at the piano, Josef 
Gingold, violinist, gave a brilliant recital at 
Steinway Hall November 11, a crowded room 
listening to his various offerings. The Vitali 
Chaconne was followed by the Wieniawski 
concerto as opening numbers, their interpre- 
tation showing a player of definite violinistic 
cifts. A novelty was the sonata, op. 27, D 
minor, for violin alone, by the recitalist’s 
teacher, Ysaye. The work is built on classic 
lines, plays through without pause, and gives 
opportunity for display of tone and technic. 
It was given with much verve and breadth, 
resulting in recalls for the player. The 
beautiful tone in Sinding’s Adagio, the dash 
and many original effects in the De Falla- 
Kochanski Jota (Spanish dance), the sing- 
ing breadth of tone in Bloch’s Vidui and the 
final fireworks of Wieniawski’s Scherzo 
Tarantelle, all interested the violinist’s hear- 
ers vastly, Mr. Adler contributing much to 
the successful affair. 


Anna Hamlin 


Anna Hamlin, daughter of the late well 
known singer, George Hamlin, gave her first 
recital in. New York at Town Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon. Miss Hamlin, who has been 
doing considerable concert work outside of 
this city, was greeted by a good-sized audi- 
ence, which gave her a warm reception. 

The singer made a decidedly agreeable 
impression. Her hearers at once noted her 
earnestness of purpose and the fact that she 
has studied long and well. Her voice has 
been carefully schooled; is of lovely quality, 
with clear, ringing top notes. She also has 
to her credit intelligible diction and a good 
style. The voice is flexible and true and, 
in time, will doubtless take on greater 
power, although excellent resonance made 
her clearly heard in all parts of the hall. 

Miss Hamlin opened with the Handel 
Piangéro, Piangéro from Giulio Cesare and 
Mozart’s Una Donna a Quindici Anni given 
with feeling and tonal style. Schubert and 
Schumann songs that came next gave oppor- 
tunity for some of her best singing; she 
seemed to catch every minute detail of these 
lovely songs. Debussy’s Green and Fanto 
ches; Respighi’s E se un Giorno Tornasse 
and Cimara’s Stornellata Marinara followed 
Three charming numbers by Wilhelm 
Grosz, Frank Bridge’s Come to Me in My 
Dreams, Negro Lullaby, dedicated to Miss 
Hamlin by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and En 
chantment Claims Its Own by Snodgrass, 
brought the concert to a_ close Celius 
Dougherty, one of the best accompanists now 
before the public, was at the piano. The 
audience received Miss Hamlin most cor 
dially, and demanded encores. She was the 
recipient of many floral tributes 


Oratorio Society of New York 

Carnegie Hall was filled to overflowing 
on Monday evening when the Oratorio 
Society of New York opened its season 
with a repetition of a successful presenta- 
tion of last spring, Handel’s Judas Mac- 
cabaeus. This militant work, worthily per- 
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“A musical star of the first 
magnitude. He possesses all the 
qualifications of a great violin- 
ist."—London Standard. 
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direction of Albert 
Stoessel, was given very opportunely to 
celebrate Armistice Day. Supplementing 
the vocal and choral parts was an orchestra 
of sixty, Hugh Porter at the organ, and 
Alfred M. Greenfield playing the cembalo. 
To Dan Beddoe, tenor, fell the title role 
of the doughty Hebrew warrior who, along 
with his loyal baritone brother (ably sung 
by Frederic Baer), brought ultimate vic- 
tory to Israel, and inspired some mighty 
singing from the chorus. Mr. Beddoe’s 
performance of the Jewish hero was virile 
and inspiring; he sang with the full dra- 
matic force of his flexible, rich voice, while 
his fellow soloist, Mr. Baer, displayed a 
noble sonority of tone well suited to the 
baritone arias of this work. Grace Leslie’s 
luscious voice invested the contralto parts 
with warmth and color, as well as_per- 
sonal charm, and the ever-capable Ethyl 
Hayden sang the soprano solos in notable 
style. The dramatic character of the mu- 
sic as it follows the vicissitudes of Israel’s 
war against the tyrant gave Mr. Stoessel’s 
skill both as conductor and interpreter full 
play, and the chorus, always obedient and 
responsive to their leader, earned enough 
applause to satisfy the most exacting of 
directors. The audience lingered after the 
last Hallelujah to recall both soloists and 
chorus for repeated bows. 


NOVEMBER 12 
Elshuco Trio 


At the Engineering Auditorium, in the 
evening, the Elshuco Trio, and organization 
which has enriched the New York chamber 
music season since a number of years, 
dispensed musical caviare to one of their 
discriminative audiences. In place of 
William Kroll, former violinist of the en- 
semble, there was Karl Kraeuter, a young 
and gifted artist, who has frequently -as- 
sisted at concerts of the trio, Mr. Kraeuter, 
who is well known to New York as an ex- 
cellent soloist, is a worthy successor to Mr. 
Kroll. The latter is now devoting himself 
entirely to solo work. Assisting in d’Indy’s 
quintet in G minor, op. 81, and Mozart’s 
A major quintet were Edwin Ideler, violin; 
Conrad Held, viola, and Gustave Langenus, 
clarinet. 

The concert opened with Brahms’ C 
major trio, which received a_ full-toned, 
dignified and authoritative reading at the 
hands of Messrs. Kraeuter, Willeke (cello) 
and Giorni (piano). Perfect ensemble, 
smoothness of tone, clearness of detail and 
unassailable musicianship characterized the 
other two numbers, as was to be expected. 
The second subscription concert is sched- 
uled for December 10, when the program 
will include Schubert’s E flat trio; B. J. 
Dale’s Fantasy for viola and piano, and 
Rubin Goldmark’s piano quartet in A ma- 
jor, an early work of the popular American 
composer. 


formed under the 


Audray Roslyn 


An ingratiating personality is Audray Ros- 
lvn, pianist of assurance based on technical 


skill. These qualities came to the fore at 
Steinway Hall, November 12, in a program 
ranging from Bach through Chopin to Rach- 
maninoff. A Brahms intermezzo displayed 
lovely touch, the Rhapsody which followed 
showing abundant temperament. These at- 
tributes, with a big style, worked to splendid 
climax. Speed and clearness, as well as poise 
and dramatic expression were displayed in 
the preludes by Chopin, and a closing series 
included the Magic Fire Scene; a Rach- 
maninoff prelude; The Lark, Glinka, and a 
closing Liszt study, Eroica. These pieces 
were made interesting through combined 
brilliancy and technical clearness, which 
brought much loud applause and flowers 
from an audience of distinctly social aspect. 


John Carroll 


John Carroll, popular young baritone 
and A. E. F. veteran, gave his annual 
recital at Town Hall on Tuesday evening 
before a good sized audience. Mr. Carroll’s 
program was exceptionally well arranged 
and comprised, for the most part, songs in 
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English, among which the Irish and Negro 
ones won great favor with the enthusiastic 
listeners. 

The baritone opened with Gather Ye 
Rosebuds (Lawes) followed by Twicken- 
ham Ferry (Marzials), Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes and the recitative and 
aria from The Creation, And God Said, 
Let There Be Waters; Rolling in Foam- 
ing Billows (Haydn). These were given 
with good style and excellent diction, the 
tonal richness and expressiveness of his 
voice also being noted. French songs by 
Erlanger, Chauvet, Duparc, Laparra and di 
Perla revealed musical insight and skill in 
portraying contrasting moods. There was 
also intelligible French diction. 

But it was in the Irish songs, which em- 
braced such favorites as In Service; Kitty 
My Love; If I Had A-knew and Tis a Fine 
Day, with Danny Deever as an encore, that 
the audience seemed to like Mr. Carroll 
most. He has a flair for singing songs of 
the simple type and a number of Negro 
spirituals also went over well. The recital 
closed with several gems, such as Cool River 
(Johnstone - Layton); The Green-Eyed 
Dragon (Charles) and Edward Morris’ 
The Captive Warrior. Another particularly 
pleasing number was Rhea Silberta’s skillful 
arrangement of a seventeenth century Eng- 
lish number. The Ladyes Lamentation, which 
scored with the audience. As sung by Mr. 
Carroll, it was one of the high lights of 
the program. Another song much enjoyed 
was a Pirate song by Vaughn De Leith. 
During the evening Mr. Carroll was called 
upon for various encores, which he gra- 
ciously gave. 

The singer has a baritone voice of ex- 
cellent quality and clarity, which he uses 
with much intelligence. His singing upon 
this occasion showed a marked improve- 
ment over last year. The voice has grown 
in volume and resonance and there is added 
fullness and authority in the upper tones. 
Mr. Carroll’s phrasing and diction are 
commendable features of his singing and 
he possesses a gift for interpretation. Mr. 
Carroll makes a splendid appearance and 
has an ingratiating personality that is at 
once felt. Edward Morris furnished sym- 
pathetic accompaniments for the artist. 


NOVEMBER 13 
Newman-Andres-Ballard 


Two young singers and a pianist shared 
honors at a recital at Town Hall on last 
Wednesday afternoon, in a program that 
was varied and interesting. Elizabeth Andres 
was the first of the artists to be heard, open- 
ing with lieder by Brahms and Schubert, 
and later singing numbers in English by 
Gaul, Chadwick and La Forge. She has a 
contralto voice of wide range and agreeable 
quality. 

Kathryn Newman, possessed of a colora- 
tura soprano of clear, fresh quality, sang 
the Una voce poco fa aria from The Barber 
of Seville with all the delicacy and flourish 
demanded of it. Erin Ballard, pianist, re- 
vealed technical facility and a bright, clear 
touch in numbers by MacDowell, La Forge, 
Paderewski, Emil Sauer, Cyril Scott, Ire- 
land and Leschetitzky. 

All these artists are pupils of the La 
Forge-Berumen Studios. The singers were 
accompanied by Frank La Forge with his 
usual facile skill. 


Le Trio Morgan 


Le Trio Morgan, despite its name, is com- 
posed of three talented and comely 
American girls, who play the piano, violin 
and harp. They are Marguerite, Frances 
and Virginia Morgan, and they made their 
New York debut in a charming recital at 
Steinway Hall on Wednesday afternoon. The 
trio is a novelty of distinct merit, one that 
should be an addition to any discriminating 
concert course. 

The Morgans have been living in Paris for 
some time, studying and concertizing in vari- 
ous capitals of Europe with encouraging suc- 
cess; royalty has heard and applauded them. 
But the girls have had their heart set on 
coming back to their native country and 
showing their own people just what they 
could do. 

They did this with charming grace at 
Steinway Hall the other afternoon. To be- 
gin with the Morgans are young, look 
extremely attractive in their silken, old 
fashioned billowy costumes, and they play 
extremely well, individually and together. 

The program opened with three numbers— 
Douce Dame Jolie (De Machault, 1295- 
1377); Dans Notre Village (18th century) 
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and Minuet (Boccherini, 1743-1805)—which 
at once won the interest of the audience. 
An excellent tone, a precision of rhythm and 
fine balance were noted in their playing and 
they worked in perfect accord. 

Then Marguerite, the pianist, played a 
Bach prelude and fugue (A minor) and a 
contrasting piece, Navarra, by Albeniz. In 
the Bach she revealed a rippling tone of 
clean cut accuracy, a good style and ample 
technic. She was recalled several times and 
responded with Schumann’s Traumerei. 

Frances, the violinist, is a player of much 
fire and carried her listeners along with her 
through the Vitali Chaconne and the Dvorak- 
Kreisler Slavische Fantasie, which at once 
established her with the audience as an artist 
of merit. An encore, here, was also in order. 

Virginia, the youngest, who masters the 
harp with facility, added three well played 
numbers to the program, among them the 
Debussy La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin and a 
Bach-Salzedo Bourree, with Renie’s Angelius 
for an encore. 

The trio closed the concert with four num- 
bers, admirably contrasted, which brought 
them warm applause and several encores. 
The consensus of opinion was that the trio 
aoe provided an artistic entertainment of ap- 
peal. 

In these days when programs and artists 
are of so much sameness, Le Trio Morgan 
is an innnovation . .. one that should be as 
welcome in this country as abroad. 


Pauline Danforth 


Pauline Danforth, who has given several 
recitals in Boston, gave her first one at Town 
Hall on Wednesday evening. The program 
consisted of the Bach partita, B flat major ; 
Sonatine, Forlane; Jeux d’Eau, Prelude and 
Toccata, by Ravel; the Schumann Etudes 
Symphoniques ; the Brahms intermezzos, op. 
116, No. 6, and op. 119, No. 3: Ein Idyll 
Medtner, and Allegro Barbaro, Bartok. 

Miss Danforth made a very favorable im- 
pression, revealing a good, even tone and 
commendable technic. Her interpretations 
were marked by musicianship and feeling. 
The Ravel group, particularly, pleased the 
audience, who were most cordial in their 
reception to the newcomer. 


NOVEMBER 14 
Philhar monic-Symphony 


It was unkind of Mr. Toscanini—although 
the distinguished visitor from Milano is not 
the type of man or artist to be motivated by 
malice—anyway, it was not kind to present 
two novelties concerned with dance music 
on the same program and have one by Her- 
mann Hans Wetzler and the other by Mau- 
rice Ravel. Such juxtaposition must in- 
evitably have suggested the contrast between 
the complexity and infinite elaboration of the 
German’s method with the simplicity and 
economy of means that characterized Ra- 
vel’s approach to music, Wetzler’s sym- 
phonic dance in the Basque style, based on 
various Basque rhythms and a Spanish folk 
tune, leaves an impression of agreeable mu- 
sic, repetitious and reminiscent to be sure, 
but workmanlike and essentially pleasant. 
Ravel’s Bolero, on the other hand, recalls 
the Napoleonic formula for success “De 
l’audace, encore de l’audace, et toujours de 
l’audace,” for never has the resourceful Ra- 
vel seemed bolder or more irresistible as a 
composer. He achieves his effect by the 
constant reiteration of a slow dance tune of 
Basque origin over a disarmingly simple 
harmonic bass, without any change in rhythm 
or key (except a few bars before the end), 
mounting through daring treatment of his 
rhythmical pattern and brilliant command 
of orchestral resource to a crescendo that is 
altogether overwhelming. To vigorous 
handclapping were therefore added shouts 
and cheers, all richly merited. It goes with- 
out saying that a piece of this character 
might not come off very well unless inter- 
preted by an orchestral leader who knew 
how to pile climax upon climax without 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Foreign News 
in Brief 





A MrmorasB_E SALE OF MOZART 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Berttin—Berlin has witnessed a memor- 
able auction sale of some thirty-five Mozart 
manuscripts, which for over a hundred years 
were the property of the publishing firm of 
André. The greater part of Mozart’s auto- 
graphs were acquired by André from the 
composer’s widow and hundreds of them 
were sold, over sixty years ago, to the Ber- 
lin State Library and other centers. Those 
recently sold were the last of the collection. 

The most precious document of all—it 
was valued at $9,000 and found no buyer— 
was the twenty-nine page diary into which 
Mozart wrote the titles, dates, descriptive 
notes and principle themes of all his works 
from 1784-1791. This notebook contains 
everything from the piano concerto in E 
flat major (February 9, 1784) to the Free 
Mason’s Cantata, which he finished a few 
days before his death. 

The highest price paid at the auction was 
$4,000, for the violin sonata in G major. An 
aria from the Entfiihrung brought in $2,500, 
the quintet with glass-harmonica $1,600, a 
couple of pages with sketches about $312, the 
sketch for a famous duet from Figaro about 
$638, the first version of Cherubino’s cava- 
tina $700, and Mozart’s copies-in-score of 
Bach fugues, $800. Tas Le 

Strauss’ ARABELLA TO HAVE SALZBURG 

FEsTIVAL PREMIERE 

Vienna—Richard Strauss’ latest opera, 
Arabella, will have its premiere at the next 
Salzburg Festival, 1930. It will be conducted 
by Clemens Krauss, Vienna’s new opera 
director. The libretto is the last work writ- 
ten by the late Hugo von Hoffmannsthal, 
and plays in the Vienna of 1870. 


DetTAILs oF THE Next SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


ViennA—The reorganization of the Salz- 
burg Festival Society is said to have been 
completed, with the result that an extensive 
financial collaboration of the Austrian State 
and the Salzburg provincial government is 
assured. The society is therefore in a posi- 
tion to announce its next year’s program. The 
operatic portion includes a re-staged and 
newly-cast production of The Marriage of 
Figaro and revivals of The Magic Flute and 
Rosenkavalier, under Clemens Krauss; re- 
vivals of Fidelio and Don Juan, under Schalk, 
and a Gluck opera (either Orfeo or Iphigenia 
in Aulis) and Don Pasquale, both under 
Bruno Walter. In memory of Hugo von 
Hoffmannsthal, it is planned to give a single 
performance of Strauss’ Elektra (whose book 
is by Hoffmannsthal) under Krauss. Singers 
and orchestra will all come from the Vienna 
Opera. Clemens Krauss is also to hold an 
international Master Class of Conducting at 
the Mozarteum, consisting of lectures and 
practical conducting lessons, the latter with 
the collaboration of the Mozarteum a 
tra. P.B. 

VIENNA Opera ACTIVITIES 

ViENNA—-One of the innovations planned 
by Clemens Krauss, the new director of the 
Vienna Opera, is a series of entire evenings 
devoted to Kurzopern, the new, German type 
of operas a la minute. He plans two series, 
one to be devoted to classic masters includ- 
ing Offenbach, and one for living composers 
such as Hindemith, de Falla and Milhaud. 
These performances will take place at the 
Redouten Saal in the ex-Imperial palace, 
which Richard Strauss adapted for operatic 
productions during his directorship. The plan 
to have Furtwangler conduct a completely re- 
staged production of Die Walkiire to follow 
up his last season’s Rheingold, has been 
temporarily abandoned. Tristan will now 
open the series of Furtwangler’s guest ap- 
pearances at the Opera. P. B. 
Fritz KreisLeErR FouNDATION FOR VIENNA 

Vrenna—Fritz Kreisler has donated the 
sum of 25,000 Austrian Schillings (approxi- 
mately $3500) to the Vienna High School of 
Music, as a Kreisler Foundation. The pro- 
ceeds are to go to particularly gifted pupils 
of the institute. The prize was recently 
awarded for the first time, and went to the 
young violinist, Giinther Kurz. % * 

GeorcE ANTHEIL’s AMERICAN OPERA 

Vienna—George Antheil, who is now 
making his home in Vienna, has definitely 
decided on Transatlantic as the German title 
for his opera, the original English title of 
which is Glare. The first performance any- 
where will take place at Frankfort in Feb- 
ruary. The libretto, by Antheil himself, deals 
with love and politics, and one of the biggest 
scenes is that of a presidential election in the 
U. S. A. The characters all bear Greek 
mythological names: Hector is the hero, 
Helena the heroine, and Ajax one of the 
principal characters. P.B. 

AUTHENTIC BERLIOZ MANUSCRIPT 
DISCOVERED 

Paris—A previously unknown manuscript 
of Hector Berlioz has recently been found 
in the composer’s home in the Dauphiné, 
France, by his relative, Valentine Berlioz, 
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the cellist. Experts have proved beyond a 
doubt that the manuscript is a sketch for 
the duet from The Trojans. B. 
OrcAN ConGress For BupAPEST 
Bupaprest—During the summer of 1930, 
a World Congress for Organ Building and 
Organ Playing will be held at Budapest. It 
is planned to produce a big number of here- 
tofore unperformed new organ compositions 
on this occasion. -. 
Operatic NovELTIES FOR ROME 
Rome.—According to the Giornale d'Italia 
the Royal Opera has announced the follow- 
ing novelties for the coming season: Franco 
Alfano’s Imperia; Giordano’s Il Re; Lat- 
tuada’s Le Preziose Ridicole; Lualdi’s Il Di- 
avolo nel Campanile; Pick-Mangiagalli’s 
pores Casanova a Venezia, and Pizzetti’s 
Lo Straniere. Lauri Volpi, Tito Schipa and 
Aureliano Pertile are among the artists that 
will be heard. Fs 
New ScHREKER OPERA COMPLETED 


Beruin.—Franz Schreker has just com- 
pleted a new opera entitled Christophorus. 
ye 
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Presents Novelty 


Eisenberger Soloist 


CLEVELAND, Ounto—Severin Eisenberger, 
Viennese pianist, who came to Cleveland a 
year or so ago to join the teaching staff of 
the Cleveland Music School Settlement, 
appeared as soloist with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, playing the Beethoven E flat con- 
certo and winning an ovation. Eisenberger 
is a pianist of amazing attainments, who de- 
serves the national acclaim that is sure to 
be his eventually. Besides this tour de force, 
Mr. Sokoloff offered the Egmont Overture, 
Stravinsky’s Fire Bird, and, as a novelty, 
Jean Rivier’s Overture to Don Quixote, 
which was new to Cleveland. The audience 
found it raucous, amusing, and above all, 
intensely clever music. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch brought the Detroit 
Orchestra to the New Music Hall for one 
concert and played a classical program that 
was a revelation in interpretation. Schu- 
bert’s Overture to Rosamunde, the Brahms 
Fourth Symphony in E minor, Enesco’s 
First Rumanian Rhapsody, and the Mozart 
Second Concerto for piano, with Mr. Gab- 
rilowitsch as soloist, made up the program, 
with Wetzler’s charming and colorful Sym- 
phonic Dance in Basque Style (from the 
opera, The Basque Venus) as the enticing 
new number of the evening. 

The Cleveland String Quartet played at 
the Museum of Art, offering the Beethoven 
Quartet in D and the Schubert Quintet, in 
which they were assisted by Edward Buck, 
cellist. The quartet is made up of Josef 
Fuchs, first violin; Rudolph Ringwall, sec- 
ond violin; Carlton Cooley, viola, and Vic- 
tor de Gomez, cello. 

John L. Severance, who, with the late 
Mrs. Severance, gave $1,000,000 for the new 
orchestra hall, broke ground with a silver 
spade, while Alois Hruby, first trumpeter 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, played the 
trumpet call from Beethoven’s Leonore 
Overture. The new building, which is to 
be called Severance Hall, in honor of its 
donor, is to be completed by the beginning 
of next year’s orchestra season. The build- 
ing site is located at Euclid Avenue and 
East Boulevard, and was the gift of West- 
ern Reserve University. It will be a part 
of the new and beautiful Universitv Circle 
group of buildings. Clevelanders subscribed 
a $600,000 endowment for the building, and 
an endowment of more than $2,000,000 for 
the orchestra in campaign last year. 


Charles Hackett Helps to Divert 
Tragedy 

When Charles Hackett was nearing the 
end of his concert in St. Joseph, Mich., on 
October 31, he noted with horror something 
about ten feet long falling down from the 
ceiling in the back of the high school audi- 
torium. The next second there were women’s 
cries and a cloud of falling plaster. The audi- 
ence was thrown into pandemonium. Mr. 
Hackett rushed down off the stage and to the 
side of the several who were slightly in- 
jured, sending to his dressing room for some 
stimulants, which he personally administered 
to those who had been hit by the plaster. 
Then the Chicago Opera tenor returned to 
the stage and resumed his program, which, 
improvised somewhat to divert his listeners, 
helped to restore order. 


New School of Dance Progresses 


The success that Alexandre Gavrilov 
achieved last year as ballet master of the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, with 
Vera Strelska as prima ballerina, led this 
season to the establishing of the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera School of Dance, under 
Mr. Gavrilov’s direction. It is interesting 
to note that in the two months since its 
formation, on October 2, the school has pro- 
gressed rapidly, with many pupils registered 
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and all showing real enthusiasm for their 
work. 


Civic Opera Scholarship Won by 
Chicago Musical College Pupil 


Lydia Mihm, a pupil of Isaac Van Grove, 
and a graduate of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, is one of two singers awarded the 
prize of vocal study in Europe for at least 
one year and possibly two years, at the 


LYDIA MIHM 


expense of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. 

Miss Mihm lives in River Forest, Ill, a 
suburb of Chicago and was born at Wil- 
mington, Del. She is the daughter of a 
Baptist clergyman and inherited her singing 
voice from her mother. She studied for a 
time in Pittsburgh, Pa., and for the past 
four years has been with Mr. Van Grove at 
the Chicago Musical College both for vocal 
and operatic training. She has won scholar- 
ships at this institution for three successive 
years and was the winner of the vocal prize 
—a grand piano—at the annual competition 
held in Orchestra Hall in May, 1927. Miss 
Mihm worked as a stenographer to pay for 
her musical education but for the past year 
has devoted all her time to music study, fill- 
ing club and radio St a and singing 
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at Publix theaters. She sang a role in Parsi- 
fal with the Cincinnati Opera Company, un- 
der Mr. Van Grove, this past summer, and 
at the present time she is a soprano soloist 
at the River Forest Presbyterian Church. 

Under the terms of the Chicago Civic 
Opera scholarship contest, Miss Mihm will 
be given a year's study in Milan, and if 
satisfactory progress is made she will have 
a second year in France and Germany. After 
completing this study she will be given an 
audition to become a regular member of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company in Chicago. 
Miss Mihm sailed for Milan on November 
20. 

This Opera Scholarship was made pos- 
sible by Samuel Insull, Stanley Field, Ern- 
est R. Graham, Louis B. Kuppenheimer and 
Edward F. Swift, all members of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera board of directors. 


Symphony Music for Students 


The Manhattan Symphony Orchestra has 
completed plans whereby one thousand seats 
will be reserved at each of its Sunday even- 
ing concerts for the use of college, high 
school, and music settlement students. Prof. 
John Erskine of the Juilliard Foundation 
will write special notes explaining the the- 
matic structure of the works performed, and 
Dr. Henry Hadley, conductor, will lecture 
at several colleges and music schools in 
New York City during the season. 

For the purpose of carrying on these con- 
certs, a students’ series fund has been cre- 
ated to which the contributors are Otto 
Kahn, Mrs. Louis Reckford, Edgar L. Ros 
sin and Mrs. T. Mitchell Hastings. 

On Sunday, November 10, George Gersh- 
win was the guest conductor when his new 
work, An Americanin Paris, was performed, 
On Sunday, November 24, the soloist will 
be Princess Alexander Troubetskoi, who will 
sing a group of Russian songs. The subse- 
quent dates are December 8, January 5 and 
26, February 9 and 23, and March 9 and 23. 


Siegmund Kahn Dines Musicians 


A number of musicians, chiefly members 
of The Bohemians, were guests of Siegrnund 
Kahn, a merchant patron of the arts, at the 
Hotel Warwick last Saturday evening, when 
he gave a dinner whose menu featured two 
deer which Mr. Kahn had shot. 

Among the speakers and performers at 
the entertainment which went with the veni- 
son feast were Dr. Bierrhof, Fredric Frad- 
kin, Joseph Adler, Rubin Goldmark, Josef 
Stransky. Leonard Liebling, Siegmund 
apm, Victor Chenkin, and the host. 
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ILZA NIEMACK 


Violinist 
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“Miss Niemack plays beautifully, with every 


grace of tone and sentiment.’ 
—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald and Examiner 
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ropolitan Opera Company and Norman at Grace Church, Ernest Mitchell, organist. 
‘ Horn, tenor. The performance was under the He was also soloist at the special service, 
A r ft 1s t S E yer y W h er e direction of Jessie Craig Adam. October 27, his voice giving pleasure to all 
i Klibansky pupils’ appearances and en- who heard him. 
a - —— (one soe ee - gagements are frequent, some being as fol- Rita Neve, English pianist, who made so 
7 ‘ rh , lows: Vivian Hart, engaged for the leading many friends in her two Town Hall, New 
Louise Arnoux, French soprano, has _ at International House auditorium; he is part in Silver Swan; Phoebe Crosby, sang York, recitals, season 1928-29, nekirned tp 
been engaged by the Cleveland Museum of a violinist of ability. in Germantown, Pa, on October 26, on America = October, laden with new honors, 
Art for a lecture-recital on folk music. Her Barbara Chalmers, lyric soprano, who October 31 over Station WABC, and has won in England, where her admirers number 
activities this season will include a tour to spent an active summer, giving regular pro- also been engaged for a concert in Bay both the nobility and composers. The Mar- 
the Pacific Coast. grams over the air, with original continu- Ridge. chioness of Linlithgow, Prince George, Nor- 
Ellery Allen, lyric soprano, sang at the ities, and preparing for winter engage- Conductor Fritz Zweig of the Berlin man Demuth, composer, and others applaud- 
Episcopal Church Hour over station WOV, ments, will devote one part of her program Staats Opera wrote to Mr. Klibansky in ed her playing of Demuth’s new concerto at 
New York, on October 31. this winter to seventeenth and eighteenth regard to his pupil, Tilly de Garmo, who Harrogate, in August. Miss Neve will play 
Frederick Baer again appeared in re- Century music. studied all summer with Mr. Klibansky: his Poem (manuscript, dedicated to her) 
cital in Portland, Me., on November 14, this Richard Crooks, already announced to “Everybody is amazed with the progress of at her Town Hall recital in the near future, 
engagement coming as the result of his oe. sing in Sharon, Ha, on March 10 on the your pupil, Tilly de Garmo.” She has been along with standard works by Brahms, 
formance last season with the New York Community Concert Course there, has now appearing at the Berlin Staats Opera inthe Albeniz, Scott, Chopin, and the Caledonian 
Oratorio Society in Judas Maccabaeus. On been booked on the Lancaster, Pa, Com- following operas: Mona Lisa, Tannhauser, Market by Poldowski, likewise a first per- 
November 26 Mr. Baer will sing Elijah munity Concert Course for March 12. Rosenkavalier, and Marriage of Figaro. formance. 
with the Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir, These engagements for the tenor come be- Christiaan Kriens, violinist, composer N. Lindsay Norden, organist and mu- 
tween his Boston recital on March 2 and and conductor of the Kriens Symphony gical director of the First Presbyterian 
the start of his southern and western con- Orchestra, has been appointed musical dir- Church in Germantown, Philadelphia, pre- 
studied voice with Ralfe Leeche Sterner, ‘Tt tour the latter part or that month. In ector oe radio station WTIC, Hartford, sented music by Brahms at the Sunday even- 
and now lives in Boston, recently paid a April he will be on the Pacific Coast. 5 he plans, however, to spend several ing musical service at that church on No- 
visit to New York, where friends again Harry Cumpson, who announces two days weekly in New York ( ay: : vember 3. Stanley Woodburn, violinist, and 
heard her sweet and expressive voice in Town Hall recitals for this season, Decem- Harold Land, baritone, has been fulfill- [da Milliette, soprano, were the soloists. 
Ma Lil’ Batteau (Strickland) and in the ber 11 and February 26, will play at his ‘9g many ees with his usual suc- James Nuno, former well known bari- 
sacred song. In My Father’s House (Jew- February recital a piano sonata by Roy cess. On December 2, The Bohemians will tone (Clinton Avenue Congregational 
ell). Her voice, in its expression and re Harris, one of America’s outstanding com- give a concert in honor of George W. Chad- Church, etc.) and now a prominent metro- 
own admirable person posers. Mr. Cumpson will also play a con-  wick’s seventy-fifth birthday, which will be politan business man, recently welcomed 
cert of modern American music at the Mu- held at the Harvard Club. The noted bari- — jj, sister, Christine Nuno of Japan, at pre- 
seum in Cleveland in January, and will tone will sing some of Mr. Chadwick’s songs sent in America; the Rockefeller Founda- 
appear with the Hans Lange String Quartet | 0n_this occasion. tion, is back of her tour of medical centers 
concerts later Mary Lewis opened the Slack-Ober- of the United States. 
felder Concert Series in Denver, Colo., on Earle Pfouts, violinist, played a short 
; November 7, and the following day the recital at the Junior School of Haverford 
ne classi ‘ . a i ae Ae e ine 
on is a the cident ones & Gee al 8 age a a ——— or sage ranma tel- College (Pa.) on October 28. Throughout 
contposers living in America were repre- 13, studied for eight years with Heinrich “Ma = a wa ed 2 hig Fey = ged his program Mr. Pfouts held the close at- 
sented Yon, Lucke, Mehner, Homer, Gebhard, well ‘eas Boston teacher. She net This. Ol “e Bes Be pepe —. 0- tention of the boys and was the recipient of 
Rachmaninoff and Nevin also spent one summer with Cortot and ris ol gelled geek edie ncn enthusiastic applause after each number. 
, : t. plaved two piano another with Matthay in London, and has (“55 than three years. I want to thank you The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
Harold Bauer, “sea spel ag ag fon Tait viven four successful recitals in Boston in ‘Fr sending her to us. She was a lifesaver. left New York for the first time this season 
recitals on November 2, one in Jordan Hall, £1 : She repeated her colossal success of past en- when it played in Philadelphia on November 
gagements and even made a greater hit. 4. The out-of-town engagements for the 


Boston, in the afternoon, and one at Dana the last five years. . 
fall. Welles! a aaa Marie De Kyzer, soprano and instructor, : 
Hall, Wellesley, : Denver loves Mary Lewis and every concert orchestra have been cut down to five Phila- 


a Inved gave a punils’ recital in the Westerly, R. ‘ & $ i 
Dora Becker-Shaffer, violinist, played |, High School, recently, five of them plan manager in America should use her. delphia appearances, four in Baltimore and 


at the Newark Music Foundation musicale, anew Go Caniianin seer ta tet Wake ee Marion Lindsey, lyric-coloratura sopra- three in Washington. 
October 25, when the Evening News said ine 4 ie Shibilio tenor, has become a 10, was vocal soloist on the Radio Hour Gina Pinnera sang in Northfield, Minn., 
“She was in fine fettle, a mistress of her member of the Russian Opera Company. the Calvary Baptist Church, November 3, on October 29, in connection with the so- 
powers, with firmness of bowing, pure m- 7) pupils come from such distant points S!mging Marsh’s The Lord is My Light, prano’s appearances as soloist with the Min- 
tonation and interpretation On October is Kansas, Maine, North Carolina, Con- so the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria. Her  neapolis Symphony Orchestra on October 
20 she and Gustay Becker, her brother, necticut and Massachusetts. high, clear and very expressive voice gave 31 and November 1. The well known St. 
ollaborated in their First Sonata Musicale Clarence Dickinson recently played the $"¢at pleasure to all hearers. Olaf Lutheran Choir presented Pinnera on 
in Steinway Hall, which was crowded with — Gedicatory recital on the new four manual Charlotte Lund entertained a number this occasion. 
invited auditors, who enjoyed everything organ of the First M. E. Church, Bridge- 0f her musical and social friends on Sunday Arthur W. Poister i duplicating Lynn- 
hugely port, Conn., thereby marking the conclu- afternoon, November 3. wood Farnam’s achievement in playing the 
} i Franklyn MacAfee, called “the young- entire organ literature of J. S. Bach, at the 
How Lovely (Liddle) and My Redeemer of the new Gothic church and parish build- est American organist ’ _was praised by J niversity of Redlands, ( Cal. in a series of 
(Buck) at a choir rehearsal of Calvary ings, The recital attracted an audience the Guilford, Conn., Register, October 3, twenty semi-weekly recitals, which began 
for his Sunday evening organ recital, in Movenias 10. This is a tremendous under- 
warmly applauded that she subsequently torium and adjoining rooms; several hun- Part as follows: “He has undoubted talent, taking—how big, only organists know. The 
ippeared over Calvary Radio Hour in the dred were turned away. and played a program which appealed to thirty-two-page booklet of programs con- 
songs. Comments from those present, as Anna Earnshaw, soprano, with Paul the large audience, displaying remarkable tains much interesting printed matter relat- 
well as from the invisible audience, were Eisler at the piano, gave a concert at Town talent and skill. The varied program con- ing to the Bach works, and detailed specifica- 
Hall on November 15. On October 14 she tained difficult selections which he mastered tions of the organs Bach played in Arn- 
with ease; he has a most pleasing person-  ¢- udt, Weimar and Leipsic. 














Enest Lunt, conductor 
Mary Baker (Mrs. Geo. Enders), who 


finement, echoes her 
ality 
Samuel A. Baldwin continues his regu- 
lar Sunday and Wednesday organ recitals 
at City College, four o’clock, until Decem in 
ber 22. His programs always contain lead- = 1m the season. 
and standard modern works Pauline Danforth, young pianist, who 


a series of chamber music 


Irma Ely Beers, soprano, recently sang sion of the week's exercises of dedication 


japtist Church, New York, and was so which exceeded the capacity of the audi- 


enthusiastic. 
Fania Bossak, mezzo soprano, gave her sang a successful recital at the Women’s : pet 2 
Jordan Hall recital on the evening of Octo Musical Club of Jackson Heights. ality and won many friends.” November 3 The Pro Arte String Quartet will begin 
ber 30. A varied program was presented. The Fiqué Choral annual Hallowe'en ¢_was heard in Hasting, Mich, ‘ its third American coast to coast tour in 
Stadios The Malkin Conservatory of Music en- January 
tertained a large company of invited guests ~ Mary Turner Salter, composer and vo- 
vacation, has re-opened her New York pany gathering to enjoy the music and so- 4 the musicale and formal opening of the al teacher, has issued a ten page folder 
studios with all her old pupils back again cial hours ; new headquarters on Riverside — Drive. containing Experiences in Vocal Study, this 
and a number of new ones, including a very The Fisk Jubilee Singers have been en- Eleonora de ( isneros, recently added to the being letters from singers and_ teachers. 
promising fifteen-year-old coloratura soprano. gaged for the Town Hall Membership faculty, was prominent in the informal pro- Mrs. Salter achieved considerable reputa- 
Miss Brocks, in addition to her teaching Course on the afternoon of December 6, Sram. | ; tion as a soprano, and is very successful 
this season, will fulfill a number of concert and they also will give a public concert in Marie Miller, Walter Golde and Carolyn jow as these ; 
dates, among which will be club appearances New York shortly thereafter. They are Beebe are members of the audition com- Henry F. Seibert “played Bach with 
in Brooklyn, Mt. Vernon and Asbury Park now a male quintet, having added Luther mittee of the New York Madrigal Club. meticulous regard for intricacies, reached the 
Wiliam Burt, tenor, with Paul Haeuss- King, tenor, who will sing a group of solos Every artist appearing with the club must apex of his recital, demonstrated mastery,” 
ler, accompanist, was heard in a recitalof on each program. These singers had a_ first be heard by this committee, which, said the Meriden, Conn., Record, alluding 
optratic arias, and songs in German, English splendid triumph at the Hollywood Bowl therefore, is responsible for the high order to his recital of October 21. His Town Hall 
and Italian, at the Brooklyn Academy of last August, where they were the first Ne- of programs offered by the Madrigal Club. recitals began November 22, preceded by a 
Music, October 22. j : groes ever to appear. George Morgan, baritone, sang at a pri- Ag ped 3 recital on the new organ in 
Lilian Carpenter, F.A.G.O., concert or- Grace and Frances Hoyt, instructors of vate recital given by Mrs. Theodore W. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, New York. 
ganist, has appeared at all recent exposi piano, violin and voice, are now located in Robinson at her residence in Lake Forest, or se current recitals were in Mamaro- 
tions (Sesquincentennial, etc). as well as Greenwich, Conn., also having a branch  Iil. This recital marked the dedication ora neck (October 30) and New Rochelle (Oc- 
in N. A. of O. and A. A. G. O. conven studio in New York 2 new organ Mrs _Robinson has installed in tober 31 and November 10). 
tions, and leading cities of the United Frederic Joslyn, baritone, sang the Eli- her home, one of the most beautful in the John Prindle Scott attended the organ 
States, always winning fine press notices jah at the Church of the Ascension, Fifth state of IIlinois. ; recital given by Frank Samson, of New 
She spent last summer studying in France Ave., New York City, on November 3. The Edward Murch, soprano soloist, took York, at the M. E. Church of Carbondale, 
Patricio Castillo, Mexican violinist, was other soloists were Louise Lerch, soprano; a prominent part in the November 3 Sunday Pa., October 15, and was introduced to 
social function — Grace Devine, « contralto, both of "the _Met- night music festival (Brahms’ Requiem) (Continued on page 47) 


Henry Levine presided at the piano Party took place at the new Fique 
: : ; I 
Hanna Brocks, following an enjoyable in Brooklyn on November 2, a large com- 


soloist at the ¢ Columbus Day 








possesses a_ technical “equipment 
which ‘immediately stamps him as one of the 
foremost of — . . . his finger work is 
marvelous 

York Morning Telegraph. 
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ever a suggestion of anti-climax—but it is 
late in the day to enlarge on the genius of 
Mr. Toscanini. 

For the rest, there was Handel’s concerto 
grosso for string orchestra in B minor, No. 
i2, played with warmth of tone and rhyth- 
mic vitality; Mozart’s Masonic Funeral 
March, sad with the noble melancholy of 
the Greeks rather than, shall we say, the 
shrieking grief of Tschaikowsky, its heroic 
resignation recalling the letter that Mozart 
wrote to his father a few months earlier 
in which he refers to death as “the ultimate 
purpose of our life’ and as “the true and 
best friend of mankind;” an excerpt from 
Beethoven’s The Creatures of Prometheus, 
which gave the solo flute and cello of the 
orchestra an opportunity to demonstrate their 
admirable gifts, and Wagner’s ever-welcome 
prelude to Die Meistersinger, the latter in a 
delightfully lyrical preformance. 

The same program was repeated at the 
concerts of Friday afternoon and Sunday 
afternoon. Ss tee 

Flora Woodman 

A singer who has won high honors in her 
native England, Flora Woodman, introduced 
herself to New York in a recital at Town 
Hall in the afternoon. The reasons for her 
success at home very soon became apparent— 
they are: an unusually beautiful and well- 
schooled voice, a high order of musical in- 
telligence, and an engaging stage presence. 

Though a lyric soprano, with a touch of 
the dramatic, Miss Woodman chose to open 
with a stock coloratura aria, the Una voce 
poco fa from the Barber of Seville, which 
she gave with blameless intonation and fluent 
figuration. But the singer’s gifts are above 
music of this kind, as was clear in the fol- 
lowing songs by Schumann, Franz and 
Brahms. In these she displayed great depth 
of feeling and an appreciation of their every 
possibility. It was Lieder singing of a high 
order. 

Faure, Weckerlin, Somervell and Delius 
made up the rest of the program, which was 
augmented by a number of encores. Delius’ 
interesting Twilight Fancies (which deserve 
more frequent hearing) showed Miss Wood- 
man in delightful vein. In them her imagina- 
tion was given full play resulting in charm- 
ing whimsicality and tenderness. Her enun- 
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ciation in Italian, English, German and 
French was alike flawless. 

After the German songs there were flowers 
for the singer and throughout the afternoon 
there was enthusiasm aplenty. Exceptionally 
fine piano accompaniments were those of 
Celius Dougherty. 


NOVEMBER 15 
Ralph Banks 


Ralph Banks, young negro baritone, chose 
a program for his recital at Steinway Hall 
that clearly revealed him as an artist of taste 
and refinement. His numbers, including songs 
in French, Italian, Spanish and English, were 
attractive and interesting, and his manner 
of interpreting them that of an earnest singer, 
anxious to give of his best. Mr. Banks’ voice 
is warm, colorful ; his diction in all languages 
is excellent, and his stage manner is distin- 
guished by repose and charm, which was not 
lost on the audience. 


Anna Earnshaw 


Anna Earnshaw, who hails from Phila- 
delphia and was schooled in the Hub-City, 
where she has sung with much favor, gave 
her first New York recital at Town Hall 
on Friday afternoon. With Paul Eisler fur- 
nishing sympathetic accompaniments, the at- 
tractive young singer was heard in the fol- 
lowing program: aria—Our Jesus Hath for 
Aye from the cantata, God Goeth Up, and 
My Heart Ever Trusting from the cantata, 
God so Loved the World (Bach) ; Die Mai- 
nacht, Liebestreu (Brahms) and Fruhlings- 
glaube and Rastlose Liebe (Schubert) ; the 
aria from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue; 
Beau Soir and Nuit d’Etoiles (Debussy), 
Nebbie (Respighi) and Stornellata Marinara 
(Cimara); The Island (Rachmaninoff), 
Fairy Boat and Marching Song (Paul Eis- 
ler) and Spring Fancy (John H. Densmore). 

Although visibly nervous at the start, Miss 
Earnshaw, as she advanced in her program, 
revealed a voice of naturally lovely qual- 
ity. It has resonance and charm and she 
displayed musical feeling and intelligence in 
her various readings. Her diction was gen- 
erally clear and the phrasing good. In the 
lighter things, however, Miss Earnshaw gave 
greater pleasure. The audience, a cordial 
one, gave the young artist a warm welcome. 


Vladimir Horowitz 


Though still in his twenties, Vladimir Ho- 
rowitz has long been acclaimed on both sides 
of the ocean as one of the most significant 
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of the younger piano masters. At Carnegie 
Hall, in the evening, he played entirely up 
to his reputation before a large and admiring 
audience. 

His most important offering, musically, 
was Brahms’ F minor Sonata, with which he 
opened his program. It was given in big 
style, with broad sonority of tone and patent 
mastery of the intellectual demands of the 
work. After that the pianist openly and 
candidly set out to delight his listeners with 
pieces that showed his phenomenal pianistic 
gifts. Among them were attractive things by 
Prokofieff, Debussy, Chopin. The stupen- 
dously difficult Don Juan Fantasy (Mozart- 
(Liszt) ended the printed list, which was 
augmented by numerous encores. 


Musicale of Daughters of 1812 


An enjoyabie concert was given under the 
auspices of the Andrew Jackson chapter 
of the Daughters of 1812, in the ballroom 
of the Hotel McAlpin. The assisting artists 
were Chief Caupolican, Alice Slade, soprano, 
and a ballet called Papillons, given by eight 
children. Chief Caupolican sang French 
songs and Indian lyrics in his usual artistic 
manner. Miss Slade (who is an artist-pupil 
of Anita Rio) is the possessor of an unusual 
and brilliant soprano voice which she han- 
dies with much art. Her selections included 
arias from Boheme and Traviata. It is safe 
to predict a successful future for this artist. 
The concert closed with the singing of the 
National Anthem and a vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Homer Lee, regent, and Edith Ro- 
land, chairman. 


NOVEMBER 16 


Maria Theresa 


The capacity audience which greeted 
Maria Theresa at Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day evening offered conclusive proof of the 
popularity of this exponent of the more 
serious and classic aspects of the dance. 
Miss Theresa was assisted by a chorus, 
trained by John and Clytie Mundy, and forty 
members of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the direction of Hans Lange. Gluck 
and Bach were the composers represented 
on the program, and their music was inter- 
preted with the same flowing grace and 
surety of balance which always characterize 
the dancing of this artist. Two of the num- 
bers, Bach’s Brandenburg concerto and 
excerpts from Gluck’s Alceste, were pro- 
grammed for the first time. Another fea- 
ture of the concert was the interpretation of 
Bach’s C major organ concerto, danced 


BENNIE STEINBERG, 
Twelve-year-old pupil of Raphael 
Broustem, who will be heard in recital 
at Town Hall in New York on Novem- 
ber 24. It was in this same auditorium 
that this boy made his debut in Febru- 
ary, 1927, at which time the critics were 
unanimous in their praise of his unusual 
talent. Following his debut, he was in- 
vited to appear as suloist with the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra, and 
again sc ored a great success. Leopold 

Auer, in a letter to Mr. Bronstein, 
complimented him for the way he has 
guided this boy in his musical career. 





with a dignity and emotional depth suitable 
to the majesty of the music. Harry M. 
Gilbert was the organist. 

(Continued on page 22) 








48th STREET THEATRE 


Sunday Evening 


December 1 at 8.30 


CA Recital of Songs 


Spain and Hispano- America 


ALMA SIMPSON 


AND HER Sextet of 


BANDURRIAS, LUTES and GUITARS 


UM e@LUTTe TTT © 


RONDALLA USANDIZAGA 


a) Exs Tres Rers 
b) La Pastonrerta, 


— PROGRAMME — 


Old Catalan Nativity Song after the harmonization by the Rev. 
A XV Century Catalonian Pastoral song 
c) Cant pes Avucettes, A Catalonian XVI Century carol after the choral setting by Dn. Lluis 


Lluis Romeau 


Millett. 


d) *Secumnmias Mancuecas, XVII Century Song and Dance Rhythm. 


With the Rondalla 


a) *Yaninrzt-Zontaixo, A Very Old Spanish Basque Folk Dance........ 
b) Danza 


Mora 


ce) Danza pet Morinerno—Farruca..... . 


a) A Mt 
b) *Ex Pancane, A provincial air, typical of the Argentine 
ce) Cantar Ererno, based on the Chilean folk song and dance the 


Mapre, An Argentine “‘triste’’ 


“‘gaucho”™ 


.. Yparraguirre 
Tarrega 
Manuel de Falla 


Betinote 
Lomuto 
Villoido 


“eueca”™’ 


With the Rondalla Usandizaga 


Seven Sranisn Ams 


1. 
2. 


a) *Ec 
Borracuita, 


b) 


El Pano moruno (Le drap mauresque) 
sdill ; (Seguidill : 


se 


Asturiana (Asturienne) 





Castm1a 
Mimamar 
c) *Fresta 


MORA EN Tancen. 


ReTRATO DE Isaseca—Copla 
A Mexican air 


ce) Graca Mua 
*First Time in New York. 


Gentlemen of the Rondalla Usandizaga: 


Concert Management Danie, Mayer, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 
Tickets, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50; Box Seats $3. Seats on sale at 48th Street Theatre and Room 1516, Steinway Hall 


the Piano, 


guitar; Gregorio Nuel, small lute; Pauline Fernandez, 


Luciano Gaston, director, lute; 
bandurria; 


Manuel de Falla 


Nana (Berceuse) 
Cancion (Chanson) 


Aibeniz 
Turina 
Turina 


Vives 
Ponce 


Granados 


Ramon Gonzaces 


Leandro Gaston, 
bandurria 


Jose Beltran, guitar ; 
Carlos Martinez, 
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Brilliant Performances Mark Second 


Week of 


Chicago Civie Opera 


Raisa, Mason, Leider, Rene Maison, Mary McCormic, Rimini in 
Stellar Roles 


NoveMBER 10 ( MATINEE) 

Cuicaco.—The first “suburban” matinee 
gave an opportunity to hear Rosa Raisa in 
one of her best roles, that of Norma in 
Bellini’s opera by that name. To hear Raisa 
sing Casta Diva, -Ah bello a me ritorno, 
Guerra, guerra, and In mia mano al fin tu 
sei, besides hearing her luscious voice in the 
various duets and concertized numbers was 
in itself sufficient reason to congratulate the 
management for keeping in its repertory one 
of the oldest operas. Raisa dominated the 
performance from beginning to end and the 
cast that surrounded her was uniformly good 
and, in two cases, excellent. The same super- 
lative may be used to sing the praise of Emil 
Cooper, who was at the conductor’s de sk, as 
under his flexible and alert baton the per- 
formance had smooth sailing and the tedious 
music was rejuvenated in places. 

Adalgisa was entrusted to that young con- 
tralto, Coe Glade. Adalgisa was created by 
a soprano, and Miss Glade classifies as a con 
tralto or mezzo soprano. Last season we 
found the role too high for her; not so 
this year. She encompassed the high alti 
tudes with great ease and all told, her Adal 
a big achievement especially for so 
young a singer. Her handling of the part 
left nothing to be desired and a great deal to 
be admired. She sang gloriously and her 
portrayal made a happy contrast with that 
of Raisa, Glade, looking demure, modest 
and timid before the majestic dominant 
Raisa. Both Raisa and Glade scored heavily 
after the duet act and the audi 
ence showered them with plaudits. 

Marshall was Pollione, which he sang and 
acted with distinction. Baromeo rounded up 
the cast excellently. 

NovEMBER 11] 

Iris was repeated with Edith Mason again 
the heroine on the and Moranzoni in 
the orchestra pit. Rimini deepened the splen- 
did impression made at the first performance 

same fine cast heard previously 
greatly the Monday night habitues 

Ara, NoveMBER 12 
change of Muzio singing the 
second performance of Aida 
as the first. Muzio was 
acclaimed throughout the evening and well 
deserved the applause by her beautiful han- 
dling of the part 


NorMA, 


gisa 15 


Loe 


in the second 


IRIS, 


stage 


and the 
pleased 


With the sole 
title role, the 


went as smoothly 


DER ROSENKAV NovEMBER 13 

\ remarkable performance of Der Rosen- 
kavalier brought forth a stellar cast, with 
Egon Pollak at the conductor’s desk. Re- 
versing the general custom of leaving the 
work of the conductor for the final paragraph 
in a review, first place is here given the 
leader, as a great part of the success of the 
Strauss opera was due him. Pollak brought 
out all the humor centained in the score, 
and his orchestra responded to him as 
a man. It was indeed a performance by 
virtuosi that we listened to greatly 
enjoyed the quickened tempi taken by Pollak 
in the first act. They added “pep” to the 
opera, and the delicacy with which he im- 
bued the nd act was a great help to the 
singers. In the 


ALTER, 


and we 


seco 
fortissimo passages the con- 
ductor’s own enthusiasm did not carry him 
never covered the voice, so 
singers could be heard in the most 
remote parts of the auditorium. It was a 
ight for Conductor Pollak and his men, 
as well as for all the singers cast in the 
opera 
Among thos« 
line the name of 


too far, as he 


that the 


must be mentioned in first 
Frida Leider, who sang and 

Princess von Werdenberg 
in such fashion as to call only for superla- 
tives. Mme. Leider has returned this season 
in splendid form and Chicago has not been 
slow in in her one of the bright 
stars in the rostrum of the company An 
artist in the best sense of the word, she 

ver overdoes a part. The same, unfor- 

ately, cannot be said of some of her col- 
agues who “play to the gallery” and by so 
doing displease the cognoscenti. 

\lexander Kipnis reappeared as Baron. 
Ochs, a role in which he was much admired 
gone by and in which today he 
more’ favorably, as he 
personincation, 
heretofore 
this 


acted the role of 


recognizing 


In scasons 
impresses even has 
making the 
without making 
indeed is high 

was well thought out 
had every earmark of a 
sang beautifully 


tamed down his 
part fu than 
it quite as grotesque 
comedy 
and Kipnis’ 
personal triumph. He 
throughout the opera 

Maria Olszewska probably finds the 
of Octavian one of the best in her repertory 
She looks good in the travesty; she sings 
prettily such music as Strauss has written in 
his comedy 

Robert Ringling made his first bow of the 


mer 


Every detail 


success 


role 


Herr 
he brings the 
most amusing 
natural. E 
seems to 


Von F. —— in which part 
full play of his comedy; it is 
by the an fact that it seems 
Every gesture that Ringling makes 
have a meaning of its own; his 
facial expressions match in effectiveness his 
walk, his carriage and even the movements 
of his fingers, which are never idle and add 
in showing the perplexity and nervousness of 
a nouveau riche in a coterie in which he had 
only recently been admitted. Ringling dis- 
closed his voice to best advantage whenever 
the opportunity permitted and he added to 
the eclat of the night. 
Edith Mason fully 
season. In the last few years one has 
noticed with much pleasure that she has 
understood that there is something else nec 
essary to gain popularity besides a remark- 
and vocal art that long ago could 
not have been improved upon. She has dis- 
covered that one l amiable on the 


season as 


has found herself this 


able voice 


must look 
ge and this season her manner is no longer 

of a prima donna, but of a very happy 
woman, who does not worry about her 
but allows it full sway and who forgets her- 
self in having a good time even on the 
That sort of mood well across the 
footlights. One wins popularity by being 
friendly, amiable, and those qualities are 
now Mason's make-up. She looked lovely 
as Sophia. Beautifully dressed, she was as 
ravishing to the eve as her song was to the 
ear Another recorded for 
the brilliant 
Maison cast 
as the Italian singer. The 
be sure, but it is 
to an important 
The music is intricate 


song, 


stage. 
carries 


success to be 
soprano. 

for the first time 
role is short, to 
that it be given 
company. 


good 


Rene was 
necessary 
member of the 
and demands a 
Besides singing a lone solo, the 
entrusted with the part must make 
from the first, as there is no chance 
to make up for any deficiency later on. 
Maison more than made good; he gave the 
part a unique position since he scored heavily 
in that and will be remembered not 
only for the manner in which he sang, but 
also for the manner in which he dressed the 
part. We have often said in these columns 
that there are no small parts; that there are 
only small artists. This fact demon- 
strated beyond doubt by Maison whose sing- 
ing in Der Rosenkavalier brings him one 
step higher in the estimation of the public 

It would take too long to 
review the names of all the singers who 
were cast in the opera, but we cannot let 
pass unnoticed the part of Mistress Leitmet 
as sung and acted by Alice d’ Hermandy, 
soprano of the company, who sings 
French or 


musician 
singer 


good 


was 


mention in this 


zerin, 
versatile 
as well in does in 


German as she 


In the November 13 issue of the Musical 
Courter, the accompanying three pictures 
appeared, captioned with the supposed names 
of the subjects. Through some impish freak 
of editorial inadvertence, the Moranzoni pic 
ture was labelled “Emil Cooper,” the Cooper 
picture was called “Egon Pollak,” and the 
Pollak picture bore the title, “Roberto Mo- 
ranzoni. 

What the three 
have thought and 


musicians 
nothing 


distinguished 


must felt is as 


EGON POLLAK 
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Italian. Here is a woman whose musician- 
ship enables the management to cast her in 
roles sometimes belonging to a contralto or 
a mezzo and as the Belgian soprano has at 
her finger-tips nearly every role in the reper- 
tory of the company, she is often called upon 
to appear on the stage at the eleventh hour. 
Mistress Leitmetzerin, in which 
she has appeared ever since the opera has 
been given here and in which she gives entire 
satisfaction. 

Charles Moor, the stage director, used the 
stage of the new opera house to good ad- 
vantage in his mis-en-scene of Rosenkavalier 
and though the scenery was the same as seen 
at the Auditorium, it made a better effect in 
the new surroundings. 

A big night for everybody and a triumph 
for the German wing of the company! 


Not SO as 


FALSTAFF, NOVEMBER 14 


It is strange but true that no opera derived 
from Shakespearean plays has ever won 
great popularity. Ambroise Thomas’ Ham- 
let, was, to be sure, sung often in its day, 
but this was due probably more to give a 
vehicle to some prominent baritone, to appear 
in the title role or a soprano to appear as 
Ophelia. The same composer’s Le Songe 
d'une Nuit d’Eté was also unpopular even 
with stout Falstaff one of the principal per- 
sonages in the plot. Verdi’s Otello and his 
Falstaff are certainly not as popular as his 
Aida or Il Trovatore. 

This introduction is written to explain 
the apathy of the audienee for a work which 
has been proclaimed a masterpiece by many 
and the late Cleofonte Campanini found 
Falstaff the masterpiece of Verdi’s genius. 
The public, nevertheless, does not enjoy 
lalstaff even when sung in a language they 
fully understand. True, in Italy Falstaff at 
one time made a big hit in many cities, but 
in that country it has not remained anywhere 
in the regular repertory of any company. 
Now and then the work is revived to permit 
the dilettante to listen to an opera that from 
the musical viewpoint has long been admired 
by the connoisseurs. In France, Falstaff, 
even when sung by the creator of the title 
role, Victor Maurel, scored only a success 
d’estime, yet it was sung in Paris and in the 
provinces not in the language in which it 
was written, but in French, so it cannot be 
said that should Falstaff be sung in English, 
it would have been a greater success than 
it has been. It is a special work that requires 
a stellar cast. 

In Chicago we have for many years ad- 
mired Giacomo Rimini in the title role. After 
seeing and a him on this occasion, we 
call his Falstaff rival of that of Maurel 
and of Scotti. We saw Maurel and we of- 
ten witnessed Scotti in the role of the heavy- 
weight knight, and in many ways we find 
Rimini's portrayal more subtle. Rimini’s 
own humor fits exceptionally well into the 
role, which requires a great comedian, and 
this qualification has often been given to our 
baritone, who also sings the music with 
much taste and understanding. It has been 
stated that it was Toscanini who trained him 
in the role, and he had a very apt pupil. 
Grotesquely costumed, his manner of voicing 


TRANSPOSED TALENTS 


compared with the amazement and conster- 
nation of the Musicat Courter staff, and 
probably the surprise and amusement of 
our readers. 

It goes without saying that apologies are 
in order both to the mistitled trio and to the 
readers 

However, we took some slight consolation 
what one of our lady editorial assist- 


from 


ROBERTO MORANZONI 
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the role, his light walk on very fat legs, as 
well as his facial expressions caught the 
fancy of the public, which made up in laugh- 
ter what it lacked in plaudits. They were 
greatly amused by Rimini’s clever antics and, 
he was the star of the night. Defrere’s 
Ford had its good points. Rosa Raisa sang 
delightfully the role of Alice Ford, which 
she also played with much animation and she 
won the vocal honors of the performance. 

Excellent was Alice Mock as Anne Ford. 
She made a youthful appearance and her tone 
has gained in resonance since heard last sea- 
son. She also understood what was asked 
from her as an actress. The balance of the 
cast was more or less effective. 

Several paragraphs could be written here 
praising Polacco for the manner in which he 
read the score, yet the work is not new here 
and Polacco’s treatment of Falstaff has so 
often been discussed in these columns that 
it will suffice to state that he has never done 
so well as at its premiere this season. 
JuLiet 

NoveEMBER 16 (MATINEE) 

Romeo and Juliet was repeated with Mary 
McCormic and Rene Maison as the two 
young lovers. Cooper conducted. 


RoMEO AND 


NorMaA, NovEMBER 16 (EveNING) 

The second performance of Norma gave 
another opportunity to hear Rosa Raisa in 
the title role. Emil Cooper was again at 
the conductor’s desk. RENE Devries. 


National Opera Club Opera and 
Ball 


Baroness von Klenner, president of the 
National Opera Club of America, must have 
been pleased with the representative turnout 
of club women, club presidents, and their 
friends, at the annual grand opera and ball. 
given at the American Women’s Clubhouse, 
New York, November 14. The hall was 
well filled, and much pleasure given by the 
president’s address and the performance of 
I Pagliacci. 

Mme. von Klenner mentioned opera as a 
bargain, “for you get words, music and scen 
ery for the price of one ticket,” said she; 
she mentioned notable previous occasions 
when opera was presented by the club, and 
told the story of I Pagliacci, sung later 
that evening. She also mentioned George 
Liebling’s opera on an American subject, 
Texas Rose, text by Mrs. George Liebling, 
and looked forward to its early performance. 
Associated in the performance of Pagliacci 
were the following: Cornelia Zuccari, An 
tonio Formigatti, Enzo Serafini, Mario Sog- 
no and Attilio d’Amico, who proved them 
selves very capable artists indeed. There 
was small choice among them, for all did 
well both in singing and acting. The so 
prano’s sweet and clear tones, the tenor’s 
high B flats, the baritone’s lusty voice, and 
the artists’ ensemble, all this stirred the 
audience to enthusiasm and brought repeated 
bows from all concerned. C. Demachi was 
the capable pianist and director. Previous to 
this, Daniel Wolf, pianist and composer, 
ox prs a prelude of his own, and baritone 

ValHaelst sang two of his songs. 


ants said: “I don’t wonder that the type- 
setter made the mistake. After all, Pollak, 
Moranzoni, and Cooper all are splendid :nu 
sicians, all are fine conductors and all are 
good looking men. Why should they com- 
plain?” 

As a matter of fact, they did not com- 
plain, and we appreciate their courtesy and 
promise that the slip will not occur again, 
typesetters and argus eyed staff perm'tting. 

Eprtor Musicat Courier. 


EMIL COOPER 
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Rochester’s Musie Season 
Launched 


City to Support Two Orchestras 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Rochester’s most 
ambitious musical season was launched 
successfully with the first appearance of 
La Argentina, celebrated Spanish dancer,who 
appeared in the Eastman Theater before an 
audience that filled all the seats and even 
standing room. Three series of concerts, 
under the general name of Eastman Theater 
Concerts, with Arthur See and James E. 
Furlong as managers, are booked for Ro- 
chester this season. La Argentina was the 
first event in Series A. 

Series B opened the following week with 
the Russian Symphonic Choir making its 
first appearance in Rochester in a number of 
years. Basile Kibalchich and his ensemble 
of men and women received a cordial wel- 
come. 

There are fifteen concerts in the three 
series, all to be given in the Eastman Theater 
on Friday nights. 

Besides the main theater concerts, Roches- 
ter is to have its first season of concerts by 
the new Rochester Civic Orchestra and its 
seventh season of matinee concerts by the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Eugene Goossens. 

“The Civic Orchestra is the old Eastman 
Theater Orchestra, which was discontinued 
when the theater was leased to the Publix 
interests. It was reorganized under the di- 
rection of Arthur See and will give thirty- 
four concerts in the public schools, under the 
baton of Guy Fraser Harrison, former con- 
ductor of the Eastman Theater Orchestra. 
These concerts mark a new departure not 
only for Rochester but also for any city 

f Rochester’s size, it is believed. 

The first of these concerts have drawn 
large, appreciative audiences and have been 
broadcast over station WHAM, some of them 
through nation-wide hookups. The series 
includes a Sunday afternoon concert each 
week at a high school building, and a Wed- 
nesday night concert, all for the general 
public. Other concerts are given for school 
pupils in the various schools, broadcast for 
the benefit of all the other schools by means 
of radio equipment donated by George 
Eastman. 

The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
continues as usual as a separate institution, 
continuing the development that began six 
years ago when Mr. Goossens first came to 
Rochester. This orchestra is of full sym- 
phonic size and plays only in the Eastman 
Theater. Lesides its series of nine matinee 
concerts, it will give two evening concerts 
as part of the Eastman Concerts series 

The week of October 14 was made Phil- 
harmonic Week, and at that time a special 
women's committee procured subscriptions 
for the matinee season that assures large 
audiences and financial support through the 
year. H. W. 


Violet Cede to Sing Over Radio 

Violet Code, who has appeared with such 
Shubert productions as The Student Prince, 
The Vagabond King, Artists and Models, 
Cherry Blossoms, The Love Call and Music 


VIOLET CODE 


in May, is soon to be heard ever the air on 
one of the leading stations in New York, 
to be announced shortly. 

There is double interest in Miss Code’s 
radio debut, inasmuch as she will be the first 
to introduce over the air Mana-Zucca’s latest 
composition, Ain’t No Use, also Solon AI- 
berti’s Serenade. These two numbers are 
the latest addition to the recital song catalog 
of DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, under 
the supervision of Leo Edwards, who is 
sponsoring Miss Code’s debut, and who pre- 
dicts a big success for his new protegée. 


Aaron Richmond Boston Activities 

In addition to extensive bookings through- 
out New England for his artists, Aaron 
Richmond, Boston concert manager, an- 
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nounces the following schedule of concerts 
to take place under his management in Bos- 
ton: November 16, Frederic Tillotson, Jordan 
Hall; 17, Maier and Pattison, two-piano 
recitalists, Repertory Theatre; 19, Marcel 
Grandjany, French harpist, Steinert Hall; 
20, Musical Art Quartet, Jordan Hall; 22, 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, Jordan 
Hall; 25, Thelma Given, violinist, Jordan 
Hall; 26, Rita Neve, English pianist, Jordan 
Hall; December 2, Gil Valeriano, Spanish 
tenor, Jordan Hall; 3, Kreutzberg and 
Georgi, dancers, Symphony Hall; 4, Com- 
pinsky Trio, Jordan Hall; 7, Felix Fox, 
pianist, Jordan Hall; 8, Russian Symphonic 
Choir, Symphony Hall, and December 12, 
A. Josef Alexander, pianist, Jordan Hall. 
Royal Dadmun appeared in recital at Jordan 
Hall on November 14. 


Verdi Club Morning Musicale 

“The best musicale yet given by the club” 
and “What excellent artists!” These were 
some of the exclamations heard at the Plaza 
Hotel following the November 13 morning 
musicale of the Verdi Club, Florence Foster 
Jenkins, president. Henrietta Wakefield, 
contralto, Frederick Jagel, tenor both of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and Greek 
Evans, baritone, were the artists of the morn- 
ing, with Edwin McArthur, accompanist. 

The newly decorated red and gold ball- 
room was full, conspicuous place being given 
to the large Verdi banner. 

Miss Wakefield’s beautiful contralto voicc 
was heard in the selections from Coreiam 
which made up part one of the program, with 
special effect in the Habanera and the duet. 
Later she sang songs by Erich Riede, with 
the composer at the piano, and in these she 
displayed her dark tones and depth of feel- 
ing; she added a Christmas song of grace 
and musical merit. Tenor Jagel displayed 
his lovely quality of voice, with expressive 
high B flat in the Flower Song, also in 
songs by Marx, Wolf and Kountze, and re- 
ceived appreciative applause; his duet with 
Miss Wakefield was likewise a feature. Mr. 
Evans’ full tones and characteristic Italian 
expression and temperament came well to 
the fore in the Toreador song and also in 
songs by Kiel, Dvorak and Cowan, followed 
by Mandalay ; all these brought him resound- 
ing applause. 

Cora Welles Trow, president of Post Par- 
liament, gave a short talk, and Mrs. Arthur 
H. Bridge, past president of the New Eng- 
land Society and chairman of the Verdi 
Bluebird ball, thanked President Jenkins for 
her splendid invitation recital at the Ritz 
Carlton, November 7, and gave information 
about the ball. Following the musicale the 
president and officers received guests of the 
morning, introducing the artists and honor 
guests, the latter being Mesdames Cora 
Welles Trow, president Post Parliament; 
Percival H. Gregory, president, Daughters 
of the British Empire in N. Y.; Susan 
Davis Buckner, president, Society of Ken- 
tucky Women in N. Y.; Will Hamilton 
Baker, president, Chicago Wish aN. y. 
Liela Cannes, president, Women’s Phithar” 
monic Club; Albert Douglas, president, Sixty 
Club; Frank H. Scardefield, president Man- 
hattan Matinee Club; Edward M. Burdick, 
president, Rejuva; Louis Ralston, president, 
Rainy Day Club, and Frank E. Barrett, pres- 
ident, Portia Club. 


Ethelynde Smith Again Reengaged 


Ethelynde Smith presented her Songs of 
Many Nations program at a recital recently 
given at the Colby School for Girls in New 
London, N. H. She was accompanied by 
Fred Lincoln Hill, who plays for the soprano 
at all of her appearances in the East. 

So enthusiastic was the audience on this 
occasion that Miss Smith had to repeat one 
of her numbers and also give three encores 
and before leaving the auditorium the pres- 
ident of the Colby School reengaged her for 
next season. The president also wrote Miss 
Smith a letter as follows: “I assure you 
that the girls enjoyed your concert and I 
hope that we can arrange for a return en- 
gagement next season. We much appreci- 
ated the high quality type of entertainment 
you presented to our students. ‘d 


pn in Holland 


Under the management of the Hollandsche 
Concertdirectie Dr. G. De Koos, Den Haag, 
Wilhelm Bachaus, who for several years 
had not appeared in Holland, gave two 
concert-evenings in Amsterdam and two in 
The Hague, which took place before full 
houses. Press and public honored him en 
thusiastically. Bachaus has been engaged for 
an appearance with the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra on November 28. 


a 


Witmark’s to Move 
It is announced that the publishing firm of 


.M. Witmark & Sons has leased an entire 


floor in the newly completed Cunningham 
Building at Broadway and 51st Street. Since 
the purchase of Witmark’s by the Warner 
3ros., and the expansion the organization 
has undergone as the publishers of the songs 
used in Vitaphone productions, increased 
space is needed. The move will be made 
about December 1. 




















eMarwilda 


LAVO 


Coloratura Soprano 


CRETURNS FROM ABROAD WHERE SHE 
WAS CALLED 


“An American Nightingale! 


“AN AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE” 


The very young American singer, Marwilda Lavo, gave her first performance before 
an enthusiastic auditorium of Leipzig musical authorities, demonstrating her extraordinarily 
distinguished colorature-soprano. The nightingales of all countries, which are gradually 
becoming extinct, represent a natural phenomencn where the particularly refined and subtle 
function of the larynx renders the delicate reaction of the vocal apparatus upon even the 
lightest movements of the air. This natural gift is possessed by Marwilda Lavo in con- 
junction with a singularly dewy timbre of voice. The graceful virtuoso of her passages, 
the staccati and trills, are developed to an amazing perfection.” 

NEUE LEIPZIGER ZEITUNG 
$3 . Her full-sounding, silvery, and versatile voice is controlled _ artfully, and she 
attains the giddy heights of the thrice-accented F without the least effort 

LEIPZIGE R ABENDPOST 
a - » Hearing her voice is synonymous with spring sunshine magically conjured before 
the imagination. She sings with blissful ease and clarity; possesses a voice that attains the 
highest notes with amazing facility (F sharp), and which varies in all dynamical shades. 
Her effective mastery of coloratura reminds of the sweet and graceful airs and melodies 


of wood-warblers.” 
FREIBERGER ANZEIGER 


“ . ,. . She sang the Bell Aria from ‘Lakme’ with incredible sweetness, clearness, and 
purity of tone, and her voice resembled the chimes of silver bells; then she gave Strauss’s 
Frihlingsstimmenwalzer (Waltz of springtime voices) with adorably sweet devotion.” 

VOLKSZEITUNG DRESDEN 
" Marwilda Lavo attracted attention at the occasion of an evening's performance of 
songs and airs. Her engaging voice chimes. . . The singer performed Hugo Wolf 
songs with smooth, impressive expression.” 


“ 


SIGNALE BERLIN 


The young American, Marwilda Lavo, may well glory in her exceptionally sweetly 
melodious voice with its enticing intrinsic quality of tone. The singer gives ample proof 
of her immense musical proficiency by her easy and fluent performance of coloratura. She 


evinces a marvellous intensity of expression. 
DRESDEN-FREITALER-TAGEBLATT 


es . Above all she exhibited a noteworthy accuracy of pitch, which is based on a 
high ‘degree of musical ability. The young singer will find that this precision is par- 
ticularly conducive to success in her appropriation for coloratura. . 
BERLINER BORSENZEITUNG 
“ . . Marwilda Lavo’s coloratura evinces a high degree of perfection. Egregious, or 
fabulous the ease with which the singer sets about singing. Absolutely perfect adjustment 
of change of key. Uniform timbre from lowest notes to the highest pitch. Great carrying 
power of voice. She has everything right there. All these capabilities and advantages are 
united with an impressive and convincing capacity for performance and interpretation,” 
ALTENBURGER ZEITUNG 
» . Marwilda Lavo possesses a faultlessly trained, high soprano voice of excellent carrying 
power. In the aria from the Barber of Seville the extremely young singer revealed decided 
gifts for performance of fine coloratura. Mellow, melodious, and pliant tonal qualities—her 
coloratura invariably precise—she exhibited age eee gee fr pec ~~ sensapte 
he managed the most intricate colorature passages with amazing facility 
wi seco tes . DEUTSCHE ZEITUNG, BERLIN 


Address: Care of Musical Courier, 


113 West 57th Street. New York 
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(Continued from page 19) 

Hearty applause and many flowers bore 
witness to the appreciation accorded the 
dancer; after the final number she was re- 
called many times. 


Aguilar Lute Quartet 

it is a rare musical treat to experience a 
concert by the Aguilar Lute Quartet, as 
fine an ensemble as American concert goers 
are likely to hear during this season or any 
other. i 

At this second of their Town Hail re- 
citals, the Aguilars repeated the tremen- 
dous ‘triumph which had marked their debut 
in this city several days before. 

The average listener is charmed with the 
quaint tone of the lute, and astounded when 
he follows the dazzling technical feats of 
the Aguilar virtuosos. But the truly signifi- 
cant appeal of their performance goes out 
to the fastidious musicians in the audience, 
for they alone realize the artistic perfection 
of the Aguilar performances; and how 
much time, patience, intelligence, taste, and 
musicianship have been required to bring 
the remarkabie foursome to its present high 
estate. 

They do the seemingly impossible by ap- 
pearing to effect a legato with the lute’s 
tinklings, and by coloring its tones with 
infinite delicacy and beauty. If you think 
that “color” does not come from percussive 
instruments, think only of the piano, of 
Segovia’s guitar and of La Argentina’s 
castanets. 

The feat of the 
most difficult, 
players who 


Aguilar Quartet is the 
however, for there are four 
must adjust themselves into 
one unit of performance, and deliver an en- 
sembie that has technical, tonal, and inter- 
pretative cohesion. They succeed admirably, 
nay, astoundingly, in their endeavor. 

Moment after moment of intrinsically 
musical interest distinguished this recital 
which stimulated the artistic sense of the 
auditors as much as it gave pleasure to 
their ears. Aside from tone and technic, 
there also was material for admiration in 
the flexible phrasing, the flawless rhythmic 
mastery, and the temperamental attack of 
the Aguilar group. They achieve climaxes, 
particularly in the Spanish music, that are 
positively exciting at times, what with their 
cumulatively mounting passion and propul- 
siveness. 

All the foregoing qualities came to light 
convincingly at this recital and stirred the 
listeners continually in a program consist- 
ing of a Couperin rondo (arranged by 
Joaquin Nin); a D major sonata by AI- 
beniz-Nin; two movements from an A\l- 
beniz suite; five Bach paraphrases (in 
which the counterpoint was set forth with 
crystalline precision and clarity); a Scar- 
latti sonata; and numbers by De Falla, 
Turina, Nin, etc. 

Enthusiasm reached the degree of a series 
of ovations which ended only after they had 
been acknowledged with many encores. 


Junior Philharmonic-Symphony: 


Nina Koshetz, Soloist 


Whether in the high originality of the 
Russian music, the word-pictures of Con- 
ductor Schelling, the | vari-colored slides, 
composers and nature-scenes of Russia, or 
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in its entirety, the third orchestra concert 
for juniors given by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony at Carnegie Hall was perhaps 
the most interesting so far. It is a fact that 
throbbing expression and dramatic interpre- 
tation appeal to these young folks greatly, 
and the subtle humor which Mr. Schelling 
injects into his explanatory remarks strikes 
home every time. Everyone likes pictures, 
so these bearded heads of Glazounoff, 
Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Moussorgsky, and the striking scenes from 
Russian life, so colorful and piquant, all 
chained attention. The opening Fanéares, 
composed by Liadoff and Glazounoff for a 
Rimsky-Korsakotf celebration in 1890, 
shone forth in blaring brass and throbbing 
drums, while the beautiful andantino and 
the martial finale of the fifth Tschaikowsky 
symphony were done with refinement, yet 
plenteous force; this seemed the special 
characteristic of Conductor Schelling, 
namely, refinement in everything he di- 
rected. Two excerpts from Scheherazade, 
and the closing Borodin dances, made up 
the remaining orchestral pieces. 

Nina Koshetz was a superlative interpre- 
ter of songs by modern Russians, ranging 
from the pathos in Rachmaninoff’s Soldier’s 
Bride to the wild outburst of the Dance 
from The Fair (Moussorgsky); the latter 
was persistently applauded, as indeed was 
the case with each of her songs; so she re- 
peated the dance. The somber coloring so 
essential to certain Russian songs, and the 
gay abandon of Tilinbom (Stravinsky), 
were both done with intimate character; 
certain closing tones, covering very wide 
range in the dance were most peculiar, for 
they were hummed with half-open mouth. 
Nina Morgana will be soloist at the next 
Junior concert, devoted to Italian com- 
posers’ works. 


NOVEMBER 17 
N. Y. Chamber Music Society 


Any notice of the New York Chamber 
Music Society chamber music Sunday night 
monthly concerts, the fifth season under 
Carolyn Beebe, founder, at The Plaza Hotel, 
must perforce allude to their high artistic 
quality; to the absorbed audience, so atten- 
tive that there was absolute stillness; to the 
novelty (On November 17 it was Deems 
Taylor’s unique Portrait of a Lady, written 
for and dedicated to the Beebe Society), 
and to the buffet supper, all of which make 
these affairs must enjoyable. The Bach suite 
in B minor, with the ancient cembalo in 
place of the modern piano; D’Indy’s Di- 
vertissement; the Forellen Quintet (Schu- 
bert), this being a truly delicate perform- 
ance, and the ‘aylor work, employing the 
usual string quintet, with added flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon and French horn, all fur- 
nished a program of altogether delightful 
variety. One must also mention the presence 
of leading musical lights of New York, 
such as Philip James, the two Huss’s, Laurie 
Merrill, Marguerite Potter, Tertius Noble, 
Harold Land, Claude Warford, Maazel, 
Edith Nichols and Otis J. Thompson, the 
latter being choral director of Calvary Bap- 
tist Church. Martha Phillips, Swedish so- 
prano, is to assist at the next concert, De- 
cember 15, 

Martha Attwood, soprano, and Carlo Sal- 
zedo, harpist, are the assisting artists for 
the concert in December. 


Frances Hall 


Frances Hall, a pianist of much ability 
and charm, delighted the audience at The 
3arbizon on Sunday afternoon. Her pro- 
gram consisted of numbers by Brahins, 
Chopin, Kachmaninoff and Korngold, her 
playing throughout showing splendid musi- 
cianship and an ability to bring out artistic 
color effects. 

Assisting on the program was the Barbi- 
zon String Quartet, which is steadily show- 
ing more assurance and unity in its playing. 
At this concert they presented Schubert's 
posthumous quartets in D major and C 


minor. 
Ruth Page 


Ruth Page and her splendid company of 
dancers made their first appearance in New 
York on Sunday evening since their return 
some months ago from a triumphant Ori- 
ental tour of thirty concerts. They were 
greeted by a large audience which enthusi- 
astically applauded every offering on the 
diversitied program. The strictly ballet 
style of dancing was represented in the first 
number, Pas de Trois, following which 
Miss Page, in her dancing, covered prac- 
tically the entire gamut of human emotions, 
not omitting those peculiar to the interpre- 
tation of what might be termed “refined 
jazz.” Her solo numbers included Oriental 
dances, several “Blues,” a very modernistic 
number, danced to music by Prokofieff and 
entitled Ballet Scaffolding, and a humor~-us 
interpretation of A Tight-Rope Dancer. The 
impersonations by Miss Page and Straw- 
bridge of The Flapper and the Quarterback, 
danced to music by Loomis, quite caught 
the fancy of the audience, and the number 
had to be repeated. Mr. Strawbridge also 
was enthusiastically received in two solos, 
giving an impressive interpretation of Phae- 
ton driving the- sun-chariot and destroying 
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the earth and himself, and, as a contrast, 
an eccentric dance called General La Vine. 

The concluding number was danced to 
music by Loomis and was participated in 
by Miss Page, Strawbridge and the entire 
ensemble. It had to do with modern “sun 
worshippers” and was cleverly presented. 

A word of praise should be given to Nic- 
olas Remisoff for the originality displayed 
in the creation of the costumes. The de- 
pendable Louis Horst furnished the piano 
accompaniments. 


Francis Rogers 


Despite the rainy and disagreeable weath- 
er on Sunday afternoon, Town Hall held an 
audience large in size and generous in ap- 
plause for the recital given by Francis Rog- 
ers. Opening his program with several 
songs of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the baritone concluded this group 
with Mozart’s Baci amorosi and Schubert’s 
Hark, Hark, the Lark. Handel and Schu- 
mann were among the other classic compos- 
ers programmed, and there also were effec- 
tive numbers by present-day writers. The 
Clown’s Serenade, composed by Mr. Rog- 
ers’ veteran accompanist, Isidore Luckstone, 
was received with marked favor, and had to 
be repeated after prolonged applause, im 
which Mr. Luckstone shared. 

Mr. Rogers displayed throughout the pro- 
gram the fine musicianship for which he is 
noted. His voice is most expressive, well 
modulated, sympathetic, and he is guiltless 
of forcing in the higher registers. One can 
but repeat what has so frequently been said 
of him—he well merited the enthusiasm and 
interest bestowed upon him by the audience. 


Arnold Volpe Compositions 


Arnold Volpe, master musician, conduc- 
tor, composer, violinist, teacher, long of 
New York City and now head of the violin 
department and conductor of the symphony 
orchestra of the University of Miami, Flor- 
ida, gathered about him some splendid art- 
ists and together with them presented an 
evening of his own compositions at the 
Golden Theater. Chief among the works 
was a string quartet in which the composer 
himself played the violin. The quartet 
proved a solid well-constructed wor’. plen- 
tifully stocked with real musical ideas, and 
exceedingly well written for the various in- 
struments, which was to be expected from 
a musician of such experience. Mr. Volpe 
at the piano, accompanied Martha Atwood, 
soprano; George Morgan, baritone; Naoum 
Blinder, violinist, and Vladimir Dubinsky, 
cellist, in solos of his own composition. 
Without exception they were effective num- 
bers, which should become familiar on con- 
cert programs. A large audience signified 
its enjoyment of the extraordinary evening 
by frequent and prolonged applause. 


Friends of Music 


Mecca Temple was crowded to capacity 
on Sunday afternoon to hear an all-Bach 
program by the Friends of Music. Their 
serious attention and evident devotion to 
the performance of the programmed num- 
bers was impressive, but for some, and the 
reviewer among them, the afternoon’s music 
seemed monotonous. 

For instance, there are many- more worth 
while Bach cantata’s than the Mein Herz 
Schwimmt im Blut, which, despite the fact 
that Mme. Rethberg sang exquisitely, was 
none too stirring. Vocally the soprano was 
in excellent form and sang with a sincerity 
and beauty of style that won the audience. 
There was, however, little opportunity for 
her to give of her best. 

Lynnwood Farnum, distinguished organ- 
ist, was heard in two solos: allegro from 
the Fifth Trio-Sonata (C major) and 
Chorale and Eight Variations on the Cho- 
rale, O.Gott, du Frommer Gott, played in 
masterly manner. The softer passages of the 
chorale were exceedingly beautiful and the 
audience remained quite under his artistic 
spell 

The redeeming feature of the program 
seemed to be the cantata, No. 80, Ein Feste 
Burg ist unser Gott, with Mmes. Rethberg 
and Telva, and Messrs. Althouse and Gange 
as soloists. Mme. Rethberg scored in her 
solo for the second time in the afternoon 
and Mr. Gange, in his arias, sang with a 
tonal richness and authority that was im- 
pressive. Marion Telva lent a lusciousness 
of voice and understanding of Bach to her 
share of the cantata and Paul Althouse, re- 
cently returned from European successes and 
making his first appearance of the season in 
New York, essayed the tenor part with vo- 
cal distinction. A fullness and richness of 
voice was noted. The voices of Miss Telva 
and Mr. Althouse blended particularly well. 
In the choruses the dy of singers did 
admirable work, revealing sonority and bal- 
ance. Members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra furnished the musical background 
and all were under the magnetic baton of 
Artur Bodanzky. 


Elba Praised by Critics 


Maddalena Elba, young coloratura soprano, 
who is winning new successes on a tour 
of Central and South America with the Bra- 
cale Opera Company, is receiving the praise 
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ARNOLD VOLPE, 

eminent conductor, violin pedagog and 
composer, whose compositions comprised 
the entire program at a concert at the 
Golden Theater, New York City, on No- 
vember 17. The composer played the vio- 
lin in his own string quartet and accom- 
panied the soloists. Mr. Volpe is at pres- 
ent head of the violin department of the 
University of Miami, conductor of the 
University Orchestra and director of the 
Greater Miami Symphony Orchestra. 





of the critics everywhere. The Excelsior of 
Maracaibo said: 

“Maddalena Elba confirmed well her New 
York reputation. On seeing her gracious 
figure and the delicacy of her femininity, it 
was hard to believe that the torrent of her 
voice, which gave us the sensation of a 
crystalline rock, was so complete. The Caro 
Nome was much applauded. In the aria, 
Tutte le feste al tempo, and in the quartet 
her sonorous voice victoriously ‘rose above 
the others, dominating the notes valorously.” 

Another critic stated: “The young and 
lovely soprano, Maddalena Elba, who made 
her first appearance in Gilda, possesses a 
lyric voice, fresh and clear, which has a 
register that fills the auditorium and at the 
same time is exulting, as was noted in the 
difficult aria Caro Nome, in which with 
one high note she completed a crescendo 
which was potent and brilliant, and which 
brought her the delirious ovation of the even- 
ing. This was followed by the sincere ap- 
plause that was given her in the romance, 
Tutte le feste al tempo, and in the immortal 
quartet. In this quartet one must truthfully 
say that Miss Elba dominated the other 
voices, although it might seem impossible, 
even rising above that of Tafuro.” 


Visanska Resumes Classes 


Daniel Visanska, teacher of violin, has 
resumed his classes in Stamford and New 
Canaan, Conn., on Wednesday, and in Tarry- 
town, N. Y., Tuesday, in ‘addition to his 
teaching activities in New York. 

Santo Caserta, a former pupil of Mr. Vis- 
anska, met with success in concert in New 
Canaan, Conn., last month, playing the Bruch 
G minor concerto and Handel sonata. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF VOICE 
Stupio: 160 West 73np Street, New York City 
(Tel.: Susquehaana 7551 or Trafalgar 6701) 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
(Telephone Nevins 3840 for Appointment) 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 


ULTRAIST IN TONE PLACING 
Teaching Empirical Facts, No Theory 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel. 
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MME. BARBARA 


GROSSI 


formerly Grand Opera and 
Concert Singer 
The natural method for the emission of the 
voice. A specialist for the female voice. 
Voice trial free 
—— LANGUAGES —— 
104 West 40th Street, New York 
Apartment 23 
Phone: Lackawanna 6438 
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Boston Hears Smallman Choir 


Boston, Mass.—To an audience that 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy the art of fine 
a capella singing, the Smallman Choir from 
California gave a recital at Jordan Hall 
which will likely be remembered for some 
seasons to come. John Smallman, who 
founded the group, is likewise its director, 
and to his glory let it be said there are 
few his equal in the latter capacity. 

The program encompassed a wealth of 
material, but in particular there are recalled 
a Bach motet for double chorus, a Brahms 
composition of the same character, and sev- 
eral unfamiliar folk songs from various 
pens. The singing of these throughout was 
remarkable for its clarity, personal inspira- 
tion and detailed study. 

Mr. Smallman has added to his group 
something found lacking in many choirs of 
today, namely, colorful voices. Most lead- 
ers have contented themselves with mere 
technical display and mechanical production 
of .nass tone color. Not so in this instance, 
for here we have each organ a happily de- 
veloped one, suited to the use to which it is 
put and carefully placed in every work. 

The choir is not large in comparison with 
other units heard in the East, the personnel 
not running much over thirty. But there is 
plenty of volume, and what is most to its 
credit, a glorious piano and pianissimo. 
Especially can it be said that the enunciation 
of the singers is excellent. Their attack is 
uniformly fine, the resonance noticeable at 
the proper time, and the execution of intri- 
cate passages startling in the facility of 
handling. 

All told, Mr. Smallman has a very fine 
singing organization, one which finds a high 
place for itself among choirs similarly en- 
gaged. T. F. G. 


Yvette LeBray’s Short Career 


Yvette LeBray, of French American par- 
entage, until recently was unfamiliar to the 
American concert stage. However, in a 
short period of time she has established her- 
self as one of the really worth while new- 
comers. 

Endowed with a natural mezzo-soprano 
voice of exceptionally fine quality she has had 
the advantage of a thorough European train- 
ing. Born in New York, Miss LeBray went 
to France at an early age and studied with 
the most famous singing teachers of Paris. 
It was during the war that this promising 
new singer started her professional career. 
Although she had never previously sung in 
public, she was called upon to appear at 
many important benefit concerts, being heard 
on programs with celebrated artists in Liber- 
ty Loan benefits at the Hippodrome, the 
Winter Garden, and other large New York 
theaters, and also abroad. Through these 
appearances she attracted so much favorable 
attention that she was impelled to take up 
music as a profession. 

Among those who heard her and admired 
her talent was Marguerite D’Alvarez, who 
persuaded her to go to Europe and study 
seriously. Among Miss LeBray’s teachers 
were Prof. Teque of the Conservatory of 
Music of Paris, Victor Maurel of New York, 
and May Scheider Stone, an exponent of 
Lamperti. ; 

Miss LeBray comes of a musical family. 
Her grandfather was a celebrated violinist 
who was selected to play the world famous 
Stradivarius sent from Europe to America 
for the New Orleans exposition in 1882. Her 
grandmother was a concert singer and sang 
at all her grandfather’s concerts. He after- 
wards had a conservatory of 250 pupils in- 
cluding Curry Duke and Nahan Franko. 
Miss LeBray’s grandfather was the first 
person to introduce the study of music in the 
public schools of the South. : 

In addition to possessing a beautiful voice, 
Miss LeBray has fine musicianship, personal- 
ity and a sense of dramatic values which 
give added interest to her songs. She is 
versatile, and is equally at home in operatic 
arias, classic German and French music, and 
in the songs of her native country. 


Reception for Glazounoff 


Mr. and Mrs. Berthold Neuer gave a re- 
ception on November 18 at Ampico-Hall in 
honor of Alexandre Glazounoff, famous 
Russian composer who recently arrived in 
America. Among the guests were Arthur 
M. Abell, Maria Kurenko, Ernest Schell- 
ing, Harold Bauer, Leopold Godowsky, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Ossip Gabrilo- 

‘ witsch, Mrs. Leopold Auer, Isabelle Venge- 
rova, Nina Koshetz and Josef Lhevinne. 


Another Success for Philadelphia 
Simfonietta 

The Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
fonietta, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, opened 
the series of concerts given during the sea- 
son by the Musicians’ Club of Richmond, 
NVa., on November 4. The organization 
aroused great enthusiasm there last year, and, 
at this return engagement, according to 
George Harris in the Times-Dispatch, it 
drew an even larger audience and even 
greater enthusiasm. Mr. Harris found the 
concert so enjoyable that he expressed it as 
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his wish that the appearance of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber String Simfonietta might 
be an annual affair in Richmond. 


Howard Lyman Active in Syracuse 


Dr. Howard Lyman, in the eighteenth 
year of public concerts with the Syracuse 
University Chorus, will conduct a production 
of Bizet’s opera, Carmen, in Crouse College 
Hall on December 12. The cast includes the 
following visiting artists: Dan Gridley, ten- 
or; Jeanne Laval, contralto; Earle Spicer, 
baritone, and Virginia George, soprano. Lo- 
cal soloists in the minor roles are: Helen 
Riddell and Ethel Binnington, sopranos; Ar- 
thur W. Hawkins and Francis McLaughlin, 
baritones, and Charles Holcomb and Stew- 
art Chappell, tenors. Horace Douglas will 
be at the organ. 

The choir of the University Methodist 
Church of Syracuse, under the direction of 
Dr. Lyman, has just been honored by the 
dedication of the new Christmas cantata, The 
Rose of the World, from the pen of the 
American composer, Charles Fonteyn Man- 
ney. Dr. Lyman will conduct the first pre- 
sentation anywhere of this new work, and 
will also give at the University Church a 
rendition of Handel’s Messiah during the 
coming Yuletide season. 

On November 3 Dr. Lyman conducted the 
United Lutheran Choirs of Syracuse in a 
Union Reformation Service held in Crouse 
College, Syracuse University, with Edward 
Rechlin at the organ. Works given included 
Marsh’s Rejoice in the Lord and Dudley 
Buck’s God is our Refuge, from the Forty- 
sixth Psalm. 


Schneevoigt Conducting Through- 
out Europe 


Georg Schneevoigt, who was recently ap- 
pointed first conductor of the Riga Opera 
Company, has been active is fulfilling many 
engagements in various parts of Europe as 
guest conductor. He has conducted two con- 
certs of the Madrid Symphony Orchestra 
with pronounced success, and after his sec- 
ond concert was warmly congratulated by the 
Royal Family. The Infanta Isabella, aunt 
of the King of Spain, was so interested in his 
art that she requested him to give her his 
photograph. Following the Spanish concerts, 
Mr. Schneevoigt conducted the Orchestre 
de Paris in the Salle Pleyel, Paris. He is 
also to conduct at Brussels, Oslo, Stock- 
holm, Milan, etc. 


Eugene Goossens to Broadcast 


Eugene Goossens will be the artist fea- 
tured on the Baldwin hour on November 24, 
broadcast over the N.B.C. chain at 7.30 P.M. 
Goossens will present two of his own com- 
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positions: Pastorale for flute, oboe and piano, 

and selections from Kaleidoscope. He will 

yes conduct works by Mozart, Schubert and 
0. 


The Kraeuters in Joint Recital 


Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, and Karl Kraeutur, 
violinist, accompanied by their sister, Leonore 
Kraeuter, pianist, were heard in joint recital 
at Barrington School, Great Barrington, 
Mass., on October 19. The previous evening 
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THE KRAEUTERS 
(left to right) Leonore, Karl and Phyllis 


they had given a joint recital in White Plains, 
N. Y., and it is distinctly characteristic of 
their playing that on both occasions the gen- 
eral opinion seemed to be that theirs was one 
of the finest instrumental recitals ever given 
in that city. On their program they repre- 
sented solos and duets for violin and cello, 
including the Brahms double concerto. 
Phyllis and Karl Kraeuter also played 
the Brahms double concerto at their joint 
recital at Town Hall, New York, two seasons 
ago, at which time the New York Times 
said that their playing revealed them as “true 
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musicians of marked talent,” and the Sun 
stated, “Much fine musicianship pervaded the 
ensemble playing of the two recital-givers, a 
musicianship founded on good schooling and 
taste.” 

Both Mr. Kraeuter and Leonore Kraeuter 
are on the faculty of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard Foundation. Mr. Kraeuter 
also is a member of the Elshuco Trio, and in * 
addition is heard in solo concert appearances 
under the Judson Management. Phyllis 
Kraeuter is a Schubert Memorial winner for 
this season. 


American Artists’ Concerts 
Extended 


The series of Young American Artists’ 
Concerts, which was inaugurated at The 
Barbizon three years ago and which has 
proved so successful in affording an oppor- 
tunity for public appearance to professionally 
meritorious young musicians, is being adopted 
by several other hotels in the vicinity of 
New York. 

Two of the latest hotels to adopt this series 
are the White Plains Belmont, which began 
its concerts on October 30, and the Hotel 
Bossert in Brooklyn, starting November 1. 

Each of the artists appearing at these 
hotels, as well as at The Barbizon, has been 
carefully selected by a jury of auditors from 
the Juilliard Foundation, the National Music 
League, and by well known musicians. 


Paul Reimers’ Recital 


Paul Reimers, tenor, will offer an unusual 
program of songs, ranging from the XV 
century to the moderns, at his Town Hall, 
New York recital, November 27. Viola 
obligato plays important part in the opening 
group, the recital closing with songs accom- 
panied by himself at the Celeste; this last 
feature was a tremendous success last year. 
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Isadora Duncan Dancers Give 


Three Chicago Pro%rams 


Ganz Soloist With Symphony Orchestra—Rosa Low, Ignaz Friedman, 


Eleanor Marum, 
Audiences— 


Jose Iturbi and Leslie Arnold Delight Large 
Woman's Symphony Orchestra Concert— 


A Sonata Evening—College and Conservatory Notes 


Cnicaco—Bertha Ott brought the Isadora 
Dancers for three performances at 
November 10, 13 and 15, 

witnessed and enthusi 
large audience 


Duncan 
Orchestra Hall, on 
each program being 
astically approved by a very 
Trained by the late Isadora Duncan, these 
young and beautiful dancers, headed by Irma 
Duncan, the only authorized protegee of the 
great dancer, are in a class by themselves 
when interpreting the dances, which 
they make so fascinating and impressive 
Each of the eleven who 


classic 


comprise this en 
senible is an accomplished terpsichorean ar 
tist in htrself and thus the joint efforts of so 
much talent make f r ensemble that is well 
nigh perfect 
In addition 
each program 
pressions of M« 
intense enthusiasm in the 


Low’s SonG 


to the more classical numbers, 
ended with an ensemble, Im 

Russia, which aroused 

audiences. 

REcITAI 


ern 


ROSA 
charming singers it has 
been Chicago’s pleasure to listen to in some 
time is Rosa Low, who sang in recital at the 
Plavhouse on November 10. Beginning with 
sixteenth century and old English songs, 
she continued with German lieder by Schu 
bert and Schumann, two Italian numbers 
(one of which was new and finished 
group of Roumanian folk 
From-beginning to end she afforded her lis 
teners unalloyed ple through the 
beauty of her art and song, her charm of 
manner and restful poise. Miss Low sings 
as well in he does in German, 
Italian or Roumanian and throughout her 
program she merited all the plaudits she 
and they were unstinted. May 
sure of hearing this delight 


One of the most 


to us}, 
up with a songs. 
1 


] r 
asure sheer 


English as s 


was accorded, 
we have the plea 
ful artist often. ; 
At the piano was that expert accompanist, 
Leon Benditzky, than whom there is no 
better 
IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 
heard by the 
crowded the Studebaker 
November 10, at the 
recital on 


Superb piano playing was 
which 

to capacity on 
hands of Ignaz Friedman, 
his occasion left an unforgetable imprint on 
of every one present. There are 
instances be the head so superbly gov 
nic of the hands as in the piano 

Lovbanad. 
spe bound 
com 


audience 
Theater 
whose 


memory 


{ great master of the 
“held his audience 

Chopin program which 

Sonata, all the twenty 
major Nocturne, B flat 
Mazurka and three studies 
amazed by his technical 
his clear-cut velocity 
of tone, his thunder 
and the delicacy and 
passages. Truly a 


prised the } minor 
four preludes, | 
najor Polonaise 
‘rom opus 25. He 
brilliance and accuracy, 
and beauty and variety 
ng vet clear dynamics 
charm of his pianissimo 
reat artist! 
MUSICIANS 

First impressions are lasting, at 
tilat Iturbi made on his first 
audience when appearing under the 
of the Musicians Club of Women at the 
Mavhouse, on November 11, was highly fa 
vorable Spanish pianist 1m- 
presses iant, impeccable tech 
nic, his command of tone color, 


1d the one 
Jose Chicago 
auspices 


This young 
through | 
marvelous 


is bril! 


and the 


Made up as it was of the Mozart A major 
Sonata, the Schumann Arabesque, the Brahms 
Variations on a Paganini Theme, a Hun- 
garian Rhapsody of Liszt, and shorter num- 
bers by Ravel, Debussy and Albeniz, his 
program served to show the versatility of 
this young artist, who scored heavily with 
his listeners. 
ELeANor MArUM IN RECITAL 

A song recital at the Blackstone Theater 
on the same afternoon disclosed Eleanor 
Marum, a soprano who is earnest in her en- 
deavor to please, serious in her approach to 
music and not without talent. She sang a 
program of Handel-Bibb, Scarlatti, Respighi, 
Schumann, Schubert, Marx, Szulc, Debussy, 
Fourdrain, Poldowski, Brockway, Cottenet 
and her own numbers in a manner that 
pleased her many listeners. 


Woman's SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

At its second concert of the season, at the 
Eighth Street Theater on November 13, the 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra again re- 
vealed the qualities which gave promise of 
making this a great season for this ambi- 
tious group of women under the efficient 
leadership of Ebba Sundstrom. With her 
forces under full command, Miss Sundstrom 
led them through eye oe of the Leo- 
nore Overture No. 3, of Beethoven, the Italian 
Symphony of Men jelssohn, the Saint-Saens 
Danse Macabre, the Prelude to Lohengrin 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Capriccio Es- 
pagnol. The readings were well conceived, 
and deserved the enthusiastic approval they 
received from the audience. The orchestra 
shows the result of careful drilling and there 
are noticeable improvements in the tonal 
quality and the complete ensemble. 

Fannie Cole Sample, as soloist, sang beau- 
tifully The Bagatelle from Pagliacci and a 
group of songs. 

Leste ARNOLD’s RECITAI 

\ large and representative audience was 
on hand when Leslie Arnold, baritone, gave 
a song recital in Kimball Hall, on Novem- 
ber 12. Reaching the hall as the recitalist 
was singing the aria O tu Palermo from 
Verdi's | Vespri Siciliani, we soon recog- 
nized in the young singer a man of intellect 
and the possessor of an uncommonly fine 
voice, beautifully trained and used with good 
taste and understanding. His phrasing and 
diction left nothing to be desired. If Mr. 
\rnold was at home while singing Italian, 
he was equally successful in German and 
English. His third group consisted of num- 
bers by Brahms, Grieg, Wolf and Jensen. 
All beautifully sung these numbers were re- 
ceived with marked approbation by the audi- 
ence, who asked for several repetitions. The 
last group was made up of numbers by 
Galbraith, Carpenter, Coleridge Taylor, Fer- 
rata and Dudley Buck—the last named, we 
are informed, is the teacher of the recitalist. 
To conclude, Leslie Arnold’s recital may be 
looked upon as one of the events of the pres- 
The young artist was ably sec- 
onded by Robert MacDonald, who supplied 
fine accompaniments. 

SONATA 

Besides affording much enjoyment to a 

goodly gathering, the sonata program which 


ent season. 


EVENING 
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Andre Skalski, pianist, and Michel Wilko- 
mirski, violinist, presented at Kimball Hall 
on November 13, brought a new Sonata 
by Karol Szymanowski to hearing. Both 
Mr. Skalski and Mr. Wilkomirski are fine 
artists and on this occasion they shone as 
excellent ensemble players. The Szymanowski 
work proved fine music written in the mod- 
ern vein and contains much of interest and 
charm. The listeners applauded the artists 
heartily throughout the program, which con- 
tained besides the above number the third 
Bach Sonata in E major and the Cesar 
Franck Sonata in A major. 


Cuyicaco Musicat CoLLece STUDENT 
Scores IN Hawalt. 


Catherine L. Wall, graduate of the Chicago 
Musical College, gave a recital in Hawaii 
on October 15, which proved a 1 ~~1endous 
success. The audience received !:r with 
great enthusiasm. The distingui:’ -1 artist, 
Tamaki Miura. attended the recital and was 
so pleased with the young singer that she 
presented Miss Wall with a very fine Jap- 
anese shawl. Miss Wall’s entire voice cul- 
ture was had under Graham Reed at the 
Chicago Musical College. Her dramatic art 
work was under the supervision of Miss 
Howatt of the same faculty. Exquisite leis 
reaching to the ground were placed about her 
neck after each number, and gift flowers 
were banked upon the stage. 


OruHerR Notes From 
Cuicaco Musicat COLLEGE 

Karl McGuire, piano student, gave a re- 
cital on November 19 at the Little Theater 
on the tenth floor of the College building. 
Mr. McGuire is a student in composition of 
Dr. Wesley LaViolette and presented one of 
his own compositions on the program. 

Frederick Dvonch, violinist, pupil of the 
College, gave a very successful recital at 
Kimball Hall, November 3. 

Olin Bowen, artist pupil of Arch Bailey, 
sang a program of Italian songs for the 
West End Catholic Woman’s Club. Mary 
Ruth Craven, Mr. Bailey’s studio assistant, 
played Mr. Bowen's accompaniments. 

An unusually interesting program was pre- 
sented at the Riverside Men’s Club on No- 
vember 12. by Marjorie Culver, pianist, a 
former student of the college; Elizabeth 
Klein, contralto, pupil of Isaac Van Grove 
and Julia LeVine; Hazel Freri, dramatic 
pupil of Walton Pyre, and Margaret Fried, 
dancer and violinist, pupil of Cecille Jean 

3arnett and Leon Sametini. 

The Artist recital for November 10 at 
Central Theater was under the auspices of 
the Mu Phi Sorority, and enlisted the ser- 
vices of Anah Webb, violinist; Kathleen 
Ryan, contralto; Eleanor Fink Chatman, 
pianist, and Olive June Lacey, soprano. A 
quintet composed of Linda Sool, violinist; 
Anna Marie Gamble, violinist ; Goldie Gross, 
cellist; Marion Laffey, violist, and Sylvia 
Bargman Wentworth, pianist, also took 
part. Margaret Farr accompanied the 
soloists. 

Burdette Squire, harp student, appeared 
as guest soloist with the Ensemble Club 
of Princeton, IIl., on October 28. 

Stanley Kaspar, piano student of Lillian 
Powers, played at the J. Sterling Morton 
high school on October 10 and 11. In the 
22nd he appeared as soloist at the monthly 
meeting of the Parent-Teachers Association 
at Brookfield, Il. 

Margaret Hayes, = pupil, appeared as 
soloist for the Y. W. A. at Stuart House, 
Gary, Ind., on heise: 3, and on October 
23 she appeared as soloist for the State 
Library Conference at the Hotel Gary, Gary, 
Ind. 

Nancy Berg, dramatic soprano, pupil of 
Mme. Aurelia Arimondi, has been engaged 
as soloist with the Randall Company, and 
is now touring in Canada. The tour began 
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September 24 and will continue until Decem- 
ber 10. Mildred Stone, lyric soprano, an- 
other Arimondi pupil, is soloist at the First 
Presbyterian Church for the midweek 
meetings. 

The first monthly program of the prepara- 
tory department was given on October 24, 
when the following three pupils were select- 
ed to appear on the All Honor program at 
Central Theater on May 12: Ester Kiebler, 
pupil of Pauline Houck; Virginia Price, 
pupil of Alma Anderson, and Imogene Car- 
penter, pupil of Lillian Boguslawski. 

Ganz Scores Beit LiaNtty As 
OrCHESTRA SOLOIST 

Seldom has a Chicago audience paid so re- 
markable a tribute to a pianist as the homage 
that was given Rudolph Ganz as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at the No- 
vember 15 and 16 concerts. His success was 
overwhelming and justly so. 

3elieving that no greater compliment can 
be given a pianist than the praise of another 
pianist, we will use in lieu of our own re- 
view what Glenn Dillard Gunn, eminent 
critic of the Chicago Herald and Examiner 
and a pianist of note, had to say regarding 
G vanz’ eimege: performance : 

“Rudolph Ganz, playing the fourth piano 
concerto of Saint-Saens with the Symphony, 
yesterday stirred up a vast amount of en- 
thusiasm. Had he been making his first, 
instead of his ninth, appearance with the 
organization, the public would be raving to- 
day about a new star in the pianistic firma- 
ment. Even so, his welcome was considerably 
warmer than any extended to an artist of 
whatsoever persuasion thus far this season, 
which is a satisfying record for an instru- 
mentalist. 

“It was a gorgeous — of piano playing 
that he submitted; full of fire and color and 
mood; and it was a gorgeous piece of piano 
music that he offered, ‘greatest of the smaller 
piano concertos,’ as Busoni, who was the 
last to play it here, was wont to describe it. 
There was more than an echo of the Busoni 
performance in the playing of his distin- 
guished one-time pupil yesterday. It had the 
daring imagination, both musical and 
pianistic; the complete and satisfying com- 
mand of the instrument’s resources; the 
spiritual understanding of the composer and 
the work; the dynamic impulse of great 
personality. 

“Later Mr. Ganz shared with the orchestra 
the presentation of another kind of beauty. 

The latter number was Loeffler’s Pagan 
Poem, in which the piano and the English 
horn are the solo instruments. Ganz and 
the orchestra gave it excellent utterance. The 
orchestra’s portion—Max Reger’s Concerto 
in the Olden Style and Richard Strauss’ tone 
poem, Macbeth—were bright spots in the 
program, as the orchestra shone to particu- 
lar advantage in those numbers. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

At the 


NOTES 
regular Saturday afternoon recital 
this week at Kimball Hall, artist students 
from the studios of Karleton Hackett and 
Herbert Butler appeared in a program of 
voice and violin numbers. 

Aletta. Tenold and Grace Welsh, duo- 
pianists and members of the Conservatory 
faculty, will appear in recital in Town Hall, 
New York, on February 17. These excellent 
artists are under Copley management. 

Pupils of Esther Sachs, of the department 

f dramatic art of the American Conserva- 
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tory, who have more recently appeared in 
public, include Bobye Postel in program of 
readings before the Janesville (Wis.) Wo- 
men’s Club; Selma Coleman, leading role 
in the Sells Health-O circus at the recent 
Food Show in the Chicago Coliseum; Silvia 
3rody, readings before Psi Delta Sorority. 

Gamma Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota gave 
a musicale at the Cordon Club on November 
12. Mrs. Louis Yager, the well known pa- 
troness of music, was special guest and speak- 
er on this occasion. Musical numbers were 
furnished by Margaret S. Hajeck, Alice 
Guernsey, Caroline Encell and Mildred 
Waugh, the latter of the American Conserva- 
tory piano faculty. 

Marcella Christopher, artist pupil of the 
voice department and a member of the faculty 
of the Weige School of Music, appeared in 
recital on November 10 in Austin where the 
school is located. 

At a musicale given by Phi Beta apt 
ternity on November 12, in Recital Hall, 
program of instrumental and voice numbers 
was given by Jeneva McCrum Brown, vio- 
linist; Mary McCracken, harpist; Esther 
Cordell, pianist and Ivelle O’Donnell, so- 
prano. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The regular recital on November 9 at 
Kimball Hall was given by artist students 
from the piano and violin departments, pu- 
pils of Heniot Levy and Jacques Gordon 
furnishing the program. 

Jacques Gordon, of the violin department 
of the American Conservatory, and concert 
master of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
returned to his teaching last week after an 
extended concert tour. At the Library of 
Congress Music Festival in Washington, 
D. C., Mr. Gordon played the new Bloch 
sonata for violin and piano, with Harold 
Bauer. The Gordon String Quartet was 
also heard at the festival. Included in the 
cities in which Mr. Gordon appeared in re- 
citals are Rochester and Buffalo, New York; 
Erie, Pa.; Mansfield, O.; Crawfordsville, 
Ind., and Eau Claire, Wis. 

The Junior Orchestra of the American 
Conservatory has begun weekly recitals un- 
der the direction of Kenneth Fiske, with a 
full roster of players. This excellent organ- 
ization will be heard in several programs 
during the school year. 

Storm Bull, who recently appeared with 
phenomenal success with leading orchestras 
in Europe, has returned to the conservatory 
for continued study with Louise Robyn. 

Harry Zimmerman, artist pupil of Allen 
Spencer, of the piano faculty, appeared last 
week in recitals in New York City and 
Strasburg, Penn. 

The Heniot Levy Club of the American 
Conservatory presented a program of piano 
numbers at Recital Hall on November 10. 

Louise K. Willhour of the Department of 
Dramatic Art, presented advanced pupils in 
a program of readings and one act plays in 
the Studio Theater on the evening of No- 
vember 7. 

Piano pupils of Alice Johnson were heard 
in recital in Studio Theater on November 10. 
3usH CoNSERVATORY NOTES 

The first rehearsal of the Bush Conserva- 
tory chorus, directed by Edgar Nelson, was 
held on November 6. The chorus will meet 
every Wednesday evening during the season. 
The attendance at the first meeting far ex- 
ceeded anticipation. Mr. Nelson is preparing 
the chorus for an appearance with the Bush 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra; which 
is directed by Richard Czerwonky. 

Dorothy Carlson, soprano, student of the 
voice department, sang for the Independent 
German American Women’s Club at the 
Morrison Hotel on November 6. 

Keith Holton, who directs the first year 
History of Music class, arranged an inter- 
esting lecture hour for his students on No- 
vember 4. Mr. Holton presented a number 
of stereopticon slides, which he had secured 
from the Art Institute, showing ancient mu- 
sical instruments and other subjects of in- 
terest to the History of Music student. 

This season’s first performance of the Bush 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra will be 
given at Orchestra Hall on December 2. 
Jan Chiapusso, pianist, will be the soloist of 
the evening. 

Elvsia Burke, soprano, student of Erma 
Rounds, gave a program for the “I Will” 
Club at the Great Northern Hotel on No- 
vember 12, and sang for the Woman's Ad- 
vertising Club at the Woman's Club on No 
vember 19. 

Fdith Trewartha, soprano, who is con- 
tinuing her studies in voice with Erma 
Rounds this year, sang for the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Musical Club on November 7. On No- 
vember 12, Miss Trewartha sang at a re- 
ception given for Dr. Ralph W. Davis at 
the Hyde Park Presbyterian Church, and on 
November 25 she will have an appearance 
with the Musicians Club of Women. On 
this last program Miss Trewartha will in- 
clude three songs by Jeanne Boyd of the 
Bush Conservatory faculty. 

RoLtanp Hayes Opens KiINSOLVING 
MUSICALES 

Miss Kinsolving’s exclusive Musical 
Morning series at the Blackstone opened on 
November 7, Roland Hayes presenting the 
entire program. The colored tenor sang 
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with his customary fine art, greatly pleasing 
the listeners. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 
London 
(Continued from page 6) 

among them was the concert of the Buda- 
pest String Quartet, which introduced to 
London Louis Gruenberg’s delightfully clever 
trifle called Indiskretion. In the hands of 
these exemplary musicians it was given an 
excellent performance, as was Hugo Wolf's 
charming Italian Serenade, unheard in Lon- 
don’s concert halls for years. 

An all-Bach concert of particularly severe 
type was given by Adila Fachiri, violinist, 
the temperamental sister of Yelly d’Aranyi. 
The G minor sonata and the Chaconne (both 
unaccompanied) were the highlights in a 
program that was as stimulating as it was 
exacting. Mme. Fachiri appears to be grow- 
ing in artistic stature from year to year. 

LarGe Crop OF CHILD Propicies 


So far the London season has been notable 
chiefly for an extraordinary crop of child 
prodigies. First there was thirteen-year-old 
Wolfi at the Albert Hall, then twelve-year- 
old Wilfred Worden, at the Aeolian Hall, a 
diminutive pianist (he looked scarcely nine) 
who tossed off Bach as if it were his favorite 
indoor sport; following him came an aston- 
ishing trio of little Canadian girls (at the 
Wigmore Hall), namely Sara, Anna and 
Ida Nelson, aged ten, thirteen and fifteen, 
respectively, who played Beethoven with a 
musicality, taste, and, above all, an ensemble 
that might well vie with many an adult 
organization. Finally there was America’s 
marvellous product, Yehudi Menuhin, whose 
triumph has been recorded above. 

At the Albert Hall, celebrities continue to 
file past. The last two were Chaliapin and 
Rachmaninoff, both of whom were feted in 
the tumultuous manner which has become 
the inevitable result of their public appent- 
ances. . 2 


Rethberg’s Devout Achievement 


The New York Times of November 8 
carried the following: ‘Elizabeth Rethberg 
completed yesterday the busiest twenty-four 
hours of an opera star this season. Follow- 
ing L’Africana at the Metropolitan the pre- 
vious night, she sang a morning orchestra 
rehearsal of tomorrow's Walkuere and an 
all-afternoon piano rehearsal of Don Gio 
vanni due in the next fortnight.” 

All of which is significant because 
Rethberg_ had only sung L’ Africana 
since 1925 and that was at a popular Satur- 
day night performance last year. A call was 
received from the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany on Monday advising they would like 
her to sing the part on Wednesday night, 
which left her only two days to prepare 
the part again. However, she scored a great 
success, even following the two long re- 
hearsals. Another achievement to her credit 
was when she sang both in Pagliacci and 
Cavalleria Rusticana on the same evening 
at Ravinia last summer. 
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Granberry Pious School Concerts 


During the winter session of this, the 
twenty-fourth year of the Granberry Piano 
School, a series of five students’ recitals has 
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MESSA DI VOCE, MEZZA VOCE 


FALSETTO 
By Mme. Delia Valeri 


[This is the seventh article in a series which Mme. 
which 
appeared in the issue of November 16.] 
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Tones should be produced forte in order 
to develop the voice. In saying forte I do 
not mean that the singer should howl or sing 
to the maximum of his lung power. However, 
| mean that it is irrational and dangerous to 
try to develop a voice by singing softly at 
the beginning. A singer who tries to de- 
velop his voice by singing softly and then 
gradually increases the intensity of the tone, 
will in time get into very serious troubles, 
because the vocal organ and the diaphragm 
will become lazy, and when the time comes 
to use these organs for the production of a 
powerful tone, they will fail to assist the 
singer in his performance. 

When a singer, through proper scales and 
forte exercises, has succeeded in obtaining a 
full, round and even tone, then, and only 
then, should he begin his study of the messa 
di voce and mezza voce. These devices are 
absolutely necessary for those who aim to 
become truly great singers. 

In singing we must express with our voice 
the various psychological moments contained 
in a song or in an operatic role. It is with 
the alternate use of the full and soft voice 
(mezza voce) and with the crescendo and 
decrescendo of a tone (messa di voce) that 
a singer is enabled to interpret with success 
the musical ideas of the composer. 

After the forte is fully developed the singer 
should study the messa di voce or the cres- 
cendo and decrescendo of each tone. This feat 
is very difficult to achieve, because it requires 
perfect breath control, but the singer who 
can reproduce these contrasts with good 
taste, is sure to give great delight to his 
audiences and win a real success. 

Some masters believe that while the big 
tone should be supported as forward as pos- 
sible, the messa di voce requires the attack- 
ing of the tone backward. This is not in 
accordance with this writer’s experience. 





I believe that, in order to obtain a good 
mezsa 2, the small tone should be attacked 
as forward as possible like the big tone from 
which it is derived. Then, with the assistance 
of a well-trained diaphragm, allow the tone 
to decrease or increase its intensity gradually 
and without changing the impostation. With 
a backward attack i is impossible to make 
the voice float freely on the lips. 

The meszsa voce requires that the throat 
be kept fully open and that the diaphragm 
be so cleverly used as to enable the singer 
to decrease the air pressure gradually in ihe 
decrescendo, and increase the air pressure 
gradually in the crescendo. 

It is not advisable to use what the French 
call the “voix mixte” and the Italians fal- 
setto, because the tone so obtained, besidés 
being thin, pale, nasal and tiresome for the 
hearers, in time never fails to impair the 
balance of voice. 

The use of messa di voce and mezza voce is 
generally left to the taste and ability of the 
singer. The instructions of the cmposer 
seldom make, on this subject, definite de- 
mands on the singer. One of the few excep- 
tions— and a very interesting one—is the 
aria, Celeste Aida, in which Verdi gave the 
singer some directions which are very hard 
to fulfill. 


Celeste 


voce 


Aida is perhaps, the most difficult 
tenor aria that has ever been written. Its 
tessitura deals frequently with F (which is 
the hardest and most fatiguing note for a 
tenor) and ends with a B flat, upon which 
Verdi wrote the word Morendo, indicating 
that the tone should gradually decrease to a 
whisper. This is an almost impossible feat 
to accomplish, and for this reason all tenors 
end the aria with 2 B flat sung fortissimo. 


(The next and he atl will be entitled 
“Conclusion.” ) 





been scheduled. The first one, on Novem- 
ber 14, was given at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, by students from Dean Elsenheimer’s 
classes, and consisted solely of works by 

3eethoven, and the following evening a mis 
cellaneous program was presented in the 
recital room of the school in Brooklyn. The 
concert of the following week, November 22, 
also was held at Aeolian Hall, while on Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 23, and Friday 
evening, December 13, recitals will be given 
in. the recital hall of the New York school, 
the former a children’s concert and the latter 
a program by Elaine Mersereau. 


John Hartigaw’ s Recitals 


John Hartigan, American baritone, who is 
now concertizing in Europe, recently gave a 
joint recital with Ruth Shatford, Canadian 
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distinguished conductor of the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Mengelberg, 


returned recently on the SS. Statendam for his ¢ 


enth consecutive season in New York. 


He will direct for eight weeks, beginning on Thanksgiving evening, November 28. (Photo 
by Cosmo Neu 


soprano, under the auspices of the English- 
Speaking Union at Dartmouth House, Lon 
don, and on November 14 he was heard in 
his own recital at Grotrian Hall. Forthcom- 
ing engagements for the baritone include an 
appearance on November 26 at Muziek Lp- 
— Amsterdam; December 12, fechstef 
saal, Berlin; January 14, Kleineskonzertsahl 
— and February 20, Salle Chopin, 
aris 


The Prokofieff Automobile 
Accident 


As accounts of the recent Prokofieff ac- 
cident have already appeared in the French, 
Russian and English papers in different dis- 
torted versions that make the story more 
near-tragic than it really was, the true story 
is herewith given: 

The Prokofieffs recently 
from their summer 
France, back to Paris. Prokofieff was driv- 
ing. Mme. Prokofieff sat next to him, with 
their children and their nurse in the back 
seat. About thirty-six kilometres from the 
French capital, near Corbeil, the car sud- 
denly shot abruptly to the left, then turned 
over completely twice. This was due to 
the left back wheel coming off. At the 
time the car was going between seventy-five 
and eighty kilometres an hour. Both the 
Russian composer-pianist-conductor, _who 
visits America again this season for a Coast 
to Coast concert tour, and Mme. Prokofieff 
were thrown out of the car, and were picked 
up unconscious. They received 
juries which, luckily, were 
children and nurse were 
really a miraculous escape, 
total wreck. Many people 
the Prokofieffs, among 
Americans who took the family on to Paris, 
where Prokofieff and his wife had to spend 
a week in bed. 


were motoring 
chateau at Culoz, 


various In 
not serious. The 
unhurt. It was 
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stopped to assist 
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New Kilgen Organ for St. Patrick's 


Pietro Yon, organist of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, New York, collaborating with the 
ecclesiastical authorities, is planning the 
dedication ceremonies attendant on the open 
ing of the new Kilgen organ, delayed until 
Cardinal Hayes returns from Furope. As 
was the case with the new Carnegie Hall 
(New York) Kilgen organ, this will be a 
noteworthy event. The organ really con 
sists of three organs, viz., the sanctuary 
organ now in use, the great organ in the 
choir loft immediately above the main Fifth 
Avenue entrance, and the echo organ in the 
triforium of the Cathedral. The elaborate 
sculptural case, of oak, with the twenty-mine 
life-size figures, has taken a year to complete. 
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Impressions OF Anton IRusinstEw 


By Arthur M. Abell 


[The following article is an excerpt from the chapter on Rubinstein, taken from Arthur 
Abell’s book “Personal Recollections of Famous Musicians” which is soon to be pub- 


Y all odds, the greatest ovation I ever 

witnessed on the concert stage was the 

one accorded Anton Rubinstein at the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus in January, 1892. The 
great Russian’s powerful personality, his 
striking appearance and his intense magnet- 
ism made a profound impression on his audi- 
ence even before he had played a note. When 
he stepped onto the stage, the famous or- 
chestra greeted him with a flourish of trum- 
pets and a beating of the kettledrums, while 
the entire audience rose and cheered and 
shouted his name over and over again, and 
waved handkerchiefs for many minutes. It 
was a regal reception and an imposing spec- 
tacle, 

Rubinstein appeared on this occasion at 
one of the regular Gewandhaus subscription 
concerts, but in a special program consist- 
ing entirely of his own compositions. He 
conducted his G minor symphony and played 
his E flat concerto and a group of eight 
soli, besides numerous encores. The interest 
of the audience was, of course, centered in 
the playing of the famous pianist. 

He had the biggest, the most luscious, full, 
round, singing tone I ever heard produced 
on the and it was always of an en- 
trancing quality, even when he crashed down 
on po wertul chords, as he often did, with 
electrifying effect 


The illustrious 


piano, 


Russian had the softest, 
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ears an inscription in Russian, which reads: 
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llections is that of turning pages for the master when he 
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dreamiest and most bewitching pianissimo I 
ever heard. He caressed the keys with a 
gossamer touch, making a simple melody sing 
its way right into your heart. You felt that 
you were in the presence of a great magician 
and that he had wrapped a chord of gold 
around your heart and was threatening to 
draw it from your body. Rubinstein held his 
listeners spell-bound by the magic of his 
cantilena, no less than by the wonderful 
elan of his tempestuous virtuosity. 

Forty-five years ago, I heard Rafael 
Joseffy who was then in his prime. He had, 
when playing pianissimo in the slow move- 
ment of the Chopin E minor concerto, some- 
thing of Rubinstein’s entrancing tone quality, 
but he never even approached him in massive 
chords or in technical brilliancy. 

Rubinstein’s technic was commanding, like 
his personality. True, it was not perfect, 
for he sometimes hit wrong notes, which 
were the more noticeable because he landed 
on them with terrific accents. But his tech- 
nical slips hardly marred his playing, so 
grand and inspiring was it as a whole. It 
was full of fire, passion, abandon, tenderness 
and yearning. It brought forcibly to my 
mind Longfellow’s rapturous words in de- 
scribing the effect Ole Bull’s playing made 
on him: 


“The joy, the triumph, the lament, 





The exultation and the pain; 


BED TO ARNOLD VOLPE 


Arnold Volpe, well- 


“To Arnold Volpe, 
There is also the C major triad, written 


One 


Rubinstein’ $s favorites,” says Mr. Volpe— 
He was greatly honored in Russia as 


His reget of modern piano music was that there was 
olpe was one of the honorary guards at Rubin- 


Tale s funeral in 1894. 


Then, by the magic of his art, 
He soothed the throbbings of its heart, 
And lulled it into peace again.’ 

In his solo numbers, Rubinstein made no 
pause, but played the entire group of eight 
pieces right through, as though they formed 
one long composition, improvising short 
connecting interludes with beautiful modu- 
lations. One of his encores was his famous 
staccato etude which he played with inde- 
scribable effect. Another was his valse ca- 
price, and the abandon with which he hit the 
high notes brought the house down. The 
musicians in the orchestra all said that he 
was in exceptionally good form at that con- 
cert, which was the last one he ever gave in 
Leipzig. 

After the endless demonstration was finally 
over, I was introduced to Rubinstein in the 
artists’ room by Julius Klengel and when 
he shook hands with me, was so astonished 
at the size of his hand that I inadvertently 
blurted out, “My, what immense hands you 
have!” He chuckled and said, “Ich habe 
keine Haende, ich habe Pfoten.” (I have 
no hands, I have paws). It was fascinating 
to examine his hands, which the great pianist 
good-naturedly allowed me to do. was 
struck, not only by their great size, but also 
by the soft texture of the skin, and, above 
all, by the wonderful padded, soft, velvety 
cushions on the tips of his fingers. Here we 
have one of the secrets of his wonderful tone, 
for tone production in piano playing is partly 
physical. 

No pianist with hard, bony fingers, even 
though he were a musical genius of the first 
rank, could ever draw from the keys the 
ravishing quality and volume of tone that so 
distinguished Rubinstein’s playing. Only a 
few weeks ago,—it was on October 12,—I 
was discussing this unique virtuoso with 
Josef Lhevinne, who also heard him play, and 
when I asked him if he would compare the 
tone of any living pianist with that of his 
illustrious countryman, he replied, “All the 
pianists in the world to-day, combined, could 
not equal Rubinstein’s tone.” I agree with 
Lhevinne. We can no more compare any 
living pianist with Rubinstein than we can 
compare any contemporaneous composer 
with Beethoven. It is a question of genius, 
and Rubinstein was a transcendent piano 
genius. 

I asked Rubinstein if he ever would tour 
America again, and he said: 

“I certainly hope not. It was a terrible 
ordeal. I played more than 200 concerts 
and the continual travelling was very fa- 
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RUBINSTEIN’S 100th 
ANNIVERSARY 


The latest of the Musical Cou- 
rier’s Pictorial Biographies of 
famous musicians, that of Anton 
Rubinstein, appears in today’s issue 
(see opposite page). It is published 
in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the great Russian composer 
pianist, and is introduced by a brief 
but touching tribute to the master 
by his most celebrated pupil, Josef 
Hofmann, signed in facsimile by 
that great pianist, the present direc- 
tor of the Curtis Institute of Music 
of Philadelphia. The illustrations, 
for the most part, are reproduced 
from originals in the Rubinstein 
Museum of the Leningrad Conser- 
vatory, of which the subject of the 
biography was for many years the 
director. The generally accepted 
date of Rubinstein’s birth is No- 
vember 28, 1829, but Grove and De 
Bekker give the year as 1830. This 
discrepancy is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the difference between 
the Roman and Russian calendars. 
It may be due to the fact that Ru- 
binstein was born in poverty and 
obscurity, and that his parents ne- 
glected to file a birth certificate. 
Be that as it may, the musical 
world is more interested in the 
achievements and works of the 
great man than in a quibble as to 
the exact date of his birth, and 
consequently the Musical Courier 
pays its tribute to him at the pres- 
ent time. 











tiguing. I have had many offers since my 
tour with Wieniawski twenty years ago, but 
[ do not think I shall ever visit your coun- 
try again.’ 

As he mentioned Wieniawski, I asked him 
what he thought of the famous Pole, to 
which he replied: “He was by far the great- 
est violinist I ever heard.” Then, on being 
further questioned, he told me that he had 
heard Vieuxtemps, Sivori, Laub, Singer, 
Joachim, Sarasate, Wilhelm}, Auer, Lotto 
and Ole Bull. “Wieniawski,” he continued, 
“had a ravishing quality of tone that none 
of the others possessed, and he had more 
genius than any of them. His technic, too, 
was scintillating, and, no one in our day 
has such a rapid, brilliant staccato. Vieux- 
temps was the only other violinist with such 
a wonderful staccato. But Wieniawski 
thrilled an audience more than Vieuxtemps 
did, although the latter was also a very great 
artist.” 

As Rubinstein was sixty-two years old 
when I heard him, I was desirous of know- 
ing how much he practiced, so I put the 

(Continued on page 39) 


RUBINSTEIN AND JOSEF HOFMANN 
During the period of Rubinstein’s residence in Dresden, Josef Hofmann, at that time the 
wonder of musical wonder children, was living in Berlin, having returned from his first 
triumphal tour of America. From 1892-1894 young Hofmann was taken twice a week 


to Dresden for lessons from the master. 


The illustration, 


painted by the well known 


magazine illustrator, Chambers, for the Steinway collection, shows Rubinstein instruct- 
ing his gifted pupil. 
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« Pictorial (Biography of: Phin CPeainstein 9 


Born: November 28, 1829 (Photographs and data collected for the Musica Courter by Dr. Karl Geiringer) Died: November 20, 1894 
Wichwatnetz, Russia (Copyright, 1929, by the Musical Courier Company. Ali rights reserved) Peterhof, Russia 
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NTON RUBINSTEIN! The master—my master—who did things in such a simple 
way and yet in such a beautiful and enlightening manner! If simplicity is truth— 
and there can be no doubt of it—Rubinstein was its legitimate exponent. 

“Play as the music before you indicates,” he usua'ly said, “yet, if you can improve 

upon it, do so; but only after you have done full justice to that which the 

composer has indicated in his musical script. Not fortes, sforzandos, pianos, dim- 

inuendos, cr dos, and the like, but the actual value of musical graphics—lines—such as are 
found in the sister-arts, sculpture and painting.” 





How simple this doctrine sounds! Yet it takes a lifetime to understand it and to convert 
this principle into a thing of dynamic force and kinetic energy—something that is alive, 
musically, and bearing the stamp of conviction. It was ten years after leaving Rubinstein 
before I fully benefited by what he had given me in the way of musical instruction. I mention 
this because it may help others, especially those of the present generation, to put a damper on 
their zeal for a premature, too quick, slap-dash achievement. Things that are worthwhile and 
which are to last, mature slowly. 

Rubinstein seemed always to have plenty of time; enough for study, and even for 
leisure. People of skill never hurry; they move slowly but efficiently. With them, every move 
counts; every move made is in the right direction. 

This principle does not apply to art only. An expert tennis-player does not run all over 
the court; he anticipates the strokes of his adversary and invariably and well in advance 
places himself in the right position to strike. 

This physico-mechanical principle applies to every musical instrument, ard even to the 
voice; it is only by recognizing and appreciating this fact that students can become masters. 
Genius is given to few. Most of us must acquire our skill. Rubinstein was a born genius. 
All what he did he did instinctively, which, of course, is far superior to procedure by rule or 
instruction, because it is vital. 

How many Rubinsteins are born in a century? In the last there was but one—Anton. 
Those who had the privilege of knowing him artistically and personally will never forget the 


great master of musical expression. Glory to his name and everlasting peace to his soul! if 
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This picture was dedicated by Rubinstein to Josef Hofmann, his famous 

pupil, in 1893. The inscription, translated from the German reads: “To my 

dear Josef Hofmann in remembrance of Anton Rubinstein, Berlin, 24 

August, 1893.” At the left are the first four bars of the master’s A flat 
Prelude for piano. 











(2) GRIGORY ROMANOWITSCH RUBINSTEIN (3) CALERIA CHRISTOPHOROWNA RUBINSTEIN 
From a Painting in the Rubinstein Museum, Leningrad Conservatory Photo. in the Leningrad Rubinstein Museum 
Grigory Rubinstein, Anton’s father, was a highly educated man, despite his Rubinstein’s mother, nee Léwenstein, was born in Lissa, Russian Silesia. 
lowly station. He spoke Russian, German and French. Not being very Her mother tongue was German. Like her husband, she was highly edu- 
successful as a farmer, he took his family to Moscow in 1834 and founded cated, and she also possessed great musical talent. She seconded Grigory 
a most successful lead pencil and pin factory. He died in 1846, when his in insisting on a thorough education for ali her children, and as a conse- 
famous son was but seventeen years old. That he gained worldly honors in quence they all embraced intellectual callings. Rubinstein’s mother, who 
his later years is shown by the decoration he wears. died in 1891 at the age of 86, was his first music teacher. 
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4) THE VILLAGE OF WICHWATINETZ, 
RUBINSTEIN’S BIRTHPLACE 
Photograph in the Rubinstein Museum, Leningrad 
Conserva‘ory 
Wichwatinetz is a little place on the boundary be- 
tween Podolia and Bessarabia. It is situated on the 
River Dniester, thirty versts (a verst—1.0688 kilo- 
meter) from the city of Dubonar. Here Rubinstein’s 
father had a small farm which supported his family 
as well as those of his brother and brother-in-law. 


5-6) ANTON RUBINSTEIN AT TWELVE 
Originals in Possession of the Rubinstein Family 


Young Anton early showed pronounced musical talent, and when he reached 
the age of six his mother began to give him piano instruction. After two 
years Mme. Rubinstein realized that she could teach the gifted boy no more, 
and put him under the guidance of the eminent piano teacher, Alexander 
Villoing. The latter instructed him from 1837 to 1842, when he discharged 
him as a finished pianist. Rubinstein had concertized in Russia as early 
as 1859; toward the end of 1840 he accompanied Villoing to Paris, where he 
was heard by the greatest masters of the day—Auber, Chopin and Liszt. 
In the French capital he won sensational triumphs, and Liszt, with char- 
acteristic generosity, christened him his future representative. From France 
Rubinstein went to Holland, where, in July, 1841, the accompanying pictures 
were made. 
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Bortommende Stide: 


4. Fantaiste aber gwei ruffifdhe Thema’s, von Thalberg, vorgetragen von Amtom 
Rubinstein. 


2. Zigeunermusik, Gedidt von J. N. Vogl, fiir eine Singftimme mit Bioline und 
Pianoforte + Begleitung von EC. Titt, gefungen von Hercn Ppaimer, die Bioline 
vorgetragen von Hern A. Simon. 


3. Fage aus der dhromatifdhen Fantafie von S. Bad, und 
Andante aué der Lucia, von Liszt, vorgetragen von Anton Rubinstein. 


4, MAded in dfterreidhifder Mundart: Mai Suferl und J, Gedidt von A. Freiberrn 
v. Klesheim, fir eine Singftimme mit Pianoforte + Begleitung von E, Titt, 
gefungen vgn Hern Paimer. 

5. Zaraf aus der Ferne, Gebidt von © Weyden, in Mull gefest und feiner 
Mutter gewidmet von Anten Rubinstein, gefungen von Fraulein Sreffs, 
Gingeria deb &. &. Hof - Operntheaters, 


6. Keb der Thriinen, von Shubert, fibertragen von Liszt, 
Chromatischer Galep von Liszt, vorgetragen von Anton Rubinstein. 


Dbgenannte Mitwirtende haben aus befouderer Gefalligteit fiir den Concertgeber 


ihre Leiftungen abernommen, 


Gintrittsfarten su 1 fi. 20 fr. C. M. und Sperrfige gu2 fl. 50 fr. C. Me. i 
find in der ff. ee eee des Herren Tobias Haslinger und am age des 
9] Concertes an der Gaffa gu haben. 


8) RUINS OF ANTON RUBINSTEIN’S BIRTHPLACE (9) AN EARLY RUBINSTEIN PROGRAM 


From a Photograph in the Leningrad Rubinstein Museum In the summer of 1841 Rubinstein concertized in the Rhineland. Early in 


Rubinstein’s mother was out of doors just before the birth of her famous son. She took refuge 1842 he went to Vienna, where he gave three extraordinarily successful 

in the nearby village inn, where on November 28, 1829, Anton Grigorewitsch was born. The concerts. The third of these took place on January 9, in the hall of the 

inn was later torn down, in order to make place for a school, founded in 1901. The accompany- Society of the Friends of Music. The miscellaneous program is typical 
ing photo was taken during the demolishing process. of the repertory of Rubinstein’s first two concert tours. 
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(10) ANTON RUBINSTEIN AT THIRTEEN (11) NIKOLAI RUBINSTEIN (12) GRAND DUCHESS HELENE PAWLOWNA 
Lithograph by A. Decker From an Original in Possession of the Rubinstein Family Engraving in the Leningrad Conservatory Museum 

After Vienna Rubinstein toured Hungary, Germany and Nikolai Rubinstein, Anton’s brother, was born in Moscow Returning to Russia, Rubinstein settled in St. Petersburg, 
England. He returned to Russia early in 1843, playing in 1835. He was also an eminent pianist, composer, con- where he eked out a living with poorly paid piano lessons. 
in Warsaw and St. Petersburg. In the latter city he en- ductor and pedagogue. The Moscow Conservatory was He composed busily and appeared as often as possible as 
joyed the distinction of appearing before the Czar, who founded through his initiative, and he was its director conductor, pianist and composer, but without substantial 
grew so enthusiastic over the boy’s genius that he took till his death, March 23, 1881. Among his most celebrated success. During these dark days the aid of Grand 
him in his arms. Crowned with laurels the fourteen year pupils were Siloti, Sauer and Taneieff. Duchess Helene Pawlowna, daughter of the Duke of 
old boy ret. rned to Moscow and his parents in 1843. Wurtemberg, was of incalculable value to Rubinstein. 
She had him play at her salon and made possible the per- 
formance of his first operatic work, Dimitri Donskoi. 
Although the opera was a complete fiasco, the Grand 
Duchess encouraged Rubinstein to write three more 
(13) A CARICATURE OF RUBINSTEIN operas. Of these one was never produced and the other 
By Ciardi—In the Rubinstein Museum two were failures. Yet, despite all these reverses his 


? , > ase royal patroness did not lose faith in Rubinstein, and gave 
Ihe caricature depicts the artist's speedy and prolonged ° - : = 
: : ? ; him funds for a third tour of Western Europe. 

concert tours. He is seated astride a locomotive called 

“Glory”; built into it is a keyboard. Under his arm he 

has a quill, the symbol of the creative artist. The tender 

of the locomotive bears the inscription “Merite,” and is 

packed with laurel wreaths and money bags. On both 

sides of the roadbed peop!e can be seen wildly applauding 

him. In the background is the Pantheon in Paris. 


(14) RUBINSTEIN AS A YOUTH 
In 1844 Rubinstein, with his mother, sister and brother 
Nikolai went to Berlin, where on the advice of Meyerbeer 
and Mendelssohn the two gifted boys took up the study 
of musical theory with the ce'ebrated teacher, Dehn. The 
death of the father necessitated the return to Moscow of 
mother and children. Only Anton remained in the Wesi 
and went to Vienna, where he fell upon hard times. Of 
this period he writes in his memoirs: “I lived in the 
attic of a large house, and often I sat two and three days 
without a dinner or the money to buy one.” Returning to 
Berlin he found things equally bad. The great revolution 
of 1848, which compelled him to return to Russia, came 
somewhat opportunely as far as Rubinstein was con- 
cerned, 











Alege by, Hay 


(15-16) FACSIMILE RUBINSTEIN MANUSCRIP1 
Property of the Friends of Music, Vienna 
This attractive album leaf belongs to the period of the second tour of Rubinstein outside of Russia. It is an “Air Russe,” signed by the master, “Antoine Rubinstein, Pressburg 
(a Danube city in Czecho-Slovakia), 29/5/1847. Knight of the Blue Ribbon, Castle of Karolinenburg.” The latter part of the inscription is meant as a joke. 
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19) RUBINSTEIN’S COUNTRY SEAT IN PETERHOF 
Photo in possession of the Leningrad Rubinstein Museum 


On his return to Russia from America Rubinstein purchased a villa in Peterhof, near St. Peters- 
burg. This roomy and beautiful house was his favorite retreat until his death. 





(17) LETTER 
FROM RUBIN. 
STEIN TO LADY 
MILLAIS 


Original in Posses- 
sion of Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok 
This letter (in 
French) was writ- 
ten by Rubinstein 
in 1867 to the wife 
of Sir J. E. Millais, 
the famous artist. 
In it he thanks 
Lady Millais for 
sending him some 
illustrations drawn 
by her husband. He 
also expresses the 
hope that she will 
permit him to call 
on her when he re- 
turns the following 
season. The fac- 
simile was kindly 
placed at the dis- 
posal of the Musi- 
caL Courter by 


Mrs. Bok. 


® 


(18) RUBINSTEIN AS A YOUNG MAN 
In 1859 Rubinstein founded the Imperial Russian Music 
Association, whose first directors, in addition to himself, 
were: D. W. Kanschin, W. A. Kologriwow, D. W. Stassow, 
Count M. J. Wielhorsky. Grand Duchess Helena Paw- 
lowna was president. The society was dedicated to the 
cause of music, particularly to the furthering of musical 
instruction. How serious Rubinstein was with respect 
to the latter object can be seen from the fact that as late 
as 1863, when director of the new St. Petersburg Conser- 
vatory, he submitted to an examination for a diploma as a 
graduate artist. He was thoroughly examined, even as to 
his pianistic capabilities, and passed all the tests satis- 
factorily. Rubinstein was not only director of the con- 
servatory but also taught piano, chamber music and in- 
strumentation. He applied himself to his conservatory 
duties with the greatest devotion until 1867, when he 
undertook new concert tours. 


Lithograph by Dauthage 


Rubinstein’s third European tour, 1854-1858 brought him a succession of sen- 


sational triumphs. 
was acclaimed both as pianist and composer. 


In Germany, Austria, Hungary, France and England he 
Liszt everywhere smoothed 


the way for his ‘van II,” as he called Rubinstein because of his resemblance 
to Beethoven; as a result the young artist was received with open arms 
wherever he appeared. The winter of 1856-1857 Rubinstein spent in Nice 


with the Russian Czarina and Grand Duchess Helene Pawlowna. 
concertized with Henri Vieuxtemps, the famous violinist. 


There he 


It was not until 


1858 that Rubinstein, laden with honors, returned to St. Petersburg. 





(Copyright, 1929, by the Musical Courier Company 
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(22) CARICATURE OF RUBINSTEIN BY WSEWOLOSHSKY 
In the Rubinstein Museum 
The caricature shows the master composing. The soulful personality of the 
artist is accentuated, but the inscription, a verse by the Russian poet, Push- 
kin, contains a veiled allusion to the alleged superficiality and lack of inspira- 
tion of the composer. 


(21) RUBINSTEIN IN MATURE MANHOOD 
Etching by H. Droehmer. 
From 1867 on Rubinstein was again concertizing in Western Europe; he visited Germany, 
France and Austria, occasionally touching Russia. In 1871 he was engaged as conductor of the 
renowned chorus of the Society of the Friends of Music in Vienna. On August 31, 1872, on 
the invitation of the Steinway piano house, he undertuok his famous American tour, in company 
with the great Polish violinist, Wieniawski. The tour stretched over eight months, during 
which time over 200 concerts were given, bringing in gross receipts of $350,000. Everywhere 
the success of the two eminent artists was unprecedented. 


P : \ 
pe ine 2, SOMO “iti Om laa ee Hci! SS aE cet ier ot Wir, Aden (24) RUBINSTEIN IN LATER YEARS 
3 : Bp Maampebols J 5, F Laasesrmtaint AP quagmen— Haeyetee Photo by C. Chapiro, St. Petersburg 
, ww ahaa The fiftieth anniversary of Rubinstein’s first concert, given at the 
(23) AN EVENING WITH RUBINSTEIN, 1860 age of ten in Moscow, was celebrated on July 11, 1889. The event 
Engraving by Dmitri-Orenburgsky, in the Rubinstein Museum was noticed in all corners of the globe, and at the official celebra- 
This interesting engraving shows the musical elite of St. Petersburg, who used to frequent Rubin- tion on November 18 there were congratulations from over 60 
stein’s home. The master is at the piano, his brother, Nikolai is seen the nineteenth from the right deputations, the members of the Imperial family, foreign princes, 
end. Dr. Jacob Rubinstein is the third from the left. The seventh figure from the right is the emin- conservatories, universities, and cities. In addition a new opera 
en music critic and writer, Wladimir Stassow, and the thirteenth from the right is the celebrated by the master, Goriuscha, was performed in the Marien Theater, 
organist, Heinrich Stiehl. St. Petersburg. 








(Copyright, 1929 
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(26) SCENE FROM THE FIRST ACT OF THE DEMON 
In the Leningrad Rubinstein Museum 
The book of Rubinstein’s opera, Der Damon (The Demon), was written by Prof. Wiskowatow 
and A. N. Maikoff, after a poem by Lermontoff. It deals with the unholy passion of the Prin- 
cess Tamara for a demoniac personage, who eventually causes her death. Rubinstein’s musical 
setting of this text is melodious and effectful, if not exactly demoniac. The work was first 
performed at the Royal Opera in St. Petersburg on January 13, 1875. Its success was ascribed 
more to the excellent cast than to the opera itself. But gradually the opera won recognition in 
Russia and was also produced.in other countries. ‘The accompanying illustration shows a wild 
mountain region (Act 1) in which the Prince of Synodal is killed by a band of Tartars. 


5) STUDY IN RUBINSTEIN’S VILLA IN PETERHOF 
Photo in Leningrad Museum 


The illustration shows Rubinstein’s rather small study in his Peterhof coun- 
try home. The chief articles of furniture are the grand piano and the writing 
desk at which he composed many of his works. 


(28) ANOTHER PIC- 
TURE OF THE MaA- 
TURE RUBINSTEIN 
Engraving by Doris Raab 
The celebrated Viennese 
critic, Hanslick, char- 
acterized Rubinstein’s 
piano playing as follows: 
“Rubinstein performs 
the miracle of arousing 
to wild enthusiasm an 
overfed, blase_ public. 
He casts a spell over his 
audience with the extra- 
ordinary intensity and 
sensuousness of his play- 
ing. His charm lies in 
his elemental power and 
freshness. He is impul- 
sive and naive; that is 
why we listen to him 
critically disarmed and 
SCENE FROM THE OPERA NERO thoroughly entranced. 
Picture in Leningrad Museum 
Rubinstein’s opera Nero had its first performance in Hamburg, November 
1, 1879. It is a spectacular work (book by Jules Barbier) and its effectiveness 
is due more to the scenic effects than to the quality of the music. The 
action takes place in the Roman courtesan world, and ends, rather unex- 
pectedly, in an apotheosis on Christianity. The illustration shows the 
second act. On the stage are the astrologer, Balbil, and Poppea, Nero's 
mistress, 
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29-30) TWO CONGRATULATORY CABLEGRAMS FROM NEW YORK 
Originals in Leningrad Museum 
Among the hundreds of telegrams which Rubinstein received on his fiftieth jubilee there were two from New York. One was from Steinway & Sons, whose piano he had 
played on his American tour, and the other from G. Schirmer, the prominent New York music publisher. 
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(31) CAST OF | oe 


RUBINSTEIN’S 
RIGHT HAND 
Leningrad Conser- 
vatory Museum. 
In 1890 the sculp- 
ror, Pret. A. 
Tschiskow made a 
plaster cast of 
Rubinstein’s right 
hand. The hand 
of the sexagenarian 
is powerful and 
splendidly devel- 
oped, heavy, but 
not ungainly. It 
is the hand of a 
pianist in the grand 
style, which Ru- 
binstein always @ 


was. 
uti ee TES En 


(32) FACSIMILE LETTER TO RUBINSTEIN FROM CZARINA 
MARIA FEODOROWNA 
Original in the Leningrad Museum 

















This letter from the Empress, Maria Feodorowna, addressed in French and written, in German, 

shows the unceremonious and almost familiar relations that existed between Rubinstein and the 

Russian royal family. The letter, dated February 4, 1888, reads: “We will visit you at the con- 
servatory today at two o'clock. But the Czar does not wish any formal reception. 
Maria.” 


(33) RUBINSTEIN AND THE CONSERVATORY PROFESSORS 
Leningrad Conservatory Museum 
This picture shows Rubinstein and the professors of the St. Petersburg Conservatory after a 
students’ performance ot Beethoven’s Fidelio, in 1891. Seated, from left to right, are Prof. 
Stanislaus Gabel, eminent vocal teacher; Rubinstein and Prof. Paletscheck. Standing between 
Gabel and Rubinstein is Sabella, who sang Leonore. She later became a famous singer, being 
noted for her portrayal of the chief feminine roles in Rimsky-Korsakoff's — Behind 
Rubinstein stands the distinguished violinist, conductor and composer, Nikolai Galkin, a mem- 
ber of the conservatory faculty. 


(34) RUBINSTEIN IN THE SIXTIES 
Photo by A. Jasvoin 


In 1887 Rubinstein again became the director of the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory, a post he had resigned in 1867 to make his great concert tours. 
His successor at that time was Charles Davidoff, the famous cellist, con- 
ductor and composer. In addition to his duties as director and professor 
of piano Rubinstein gave thirty-two lecture recitals for the pupils and 
teachers, in which he played, from memory, about 2000 pieces, by fifty-seven 
composers. At the conclusion of the course he said: “Love and study the 
art of the present. but do not forget the great ones of oid.” 


(35) SCENE FROM RUBINSTEIN’S OPERA DIE MAKKABAER 
Rubinstein Museum, Leningrad 


Simultaneously with The Demon Rubinstein composed another opera, The 
Maccabeans, based on Otto Ludwig’s drama of that name. The work deals 
with the struggles of the orthodox Jews with their heathen neighbors, the 
Syrians. The Jews ultimately emerge victorious. The illustration (Act 
III, Scene 7) shows Antiochus, Syrian King, holding Joarim and Benjamin, 
the children of the Jewish prophetess, Leah, as hostages. The distracted 
mother begs the ruler to free her sons, and he sets up the condition that 
they embrace his faith, They refuse and the King decrees their death. 
Thereupon Eleazar, the brother of the boys, who, for love of Antiochus’ 
beautiful daughter, Cleopatra, had forsworn his faith, steps forward and 
declares that he will die with the two youths. Cleopatra rushes up, wring- 
ing her hands. The victory of the Jews puts an end to this dramatic scene. 
The opera was first produced in Berlin, April 17, 1875. Later it was given 
at many other opera houses, but never with great success. 
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37) ALABAS.- 
TER DEATH 
MASK OF _ RU- 

BINSTEIN 
By the Sculptor, 
Botto (Leningrad 
Museum) 
A death mask of 
Rubinstein was 
made the day 
after he died, by 
the sculptor, Botto. 
The piece is a re- 
markably fine por- 
trayal of the au- 
stere majesty of 
death and the un- 
usual, stern 
beauty of the 
master’s features. 


\ RS 
36) RUBINSTEIN AT WORK 
Drawing by Eliz. Bohm, 1892 
At the end of 1890 Rubinstein resigned from the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, and the following year he set- 
tled in Dresden, from where he undertook many exten- 
sive concert tours. In May, 1896 he returned to Russia, 
“to die there,” as he said. 


(39) RUBINSTEIN’S MAUSOLEUM 


Photo in Leningrad Museum 




















(40) ROOM IN THE RUBINSTEIN MUSEUM, LENINGRAD 
CONSERVATORY 
In 1900 a Rubinstein Museum was founded in the St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad) Conservatory, the institution to which the master had devoted himself 
so faithfully. The mementos of the great composer-pianist include auto- 
graphs, busts, photographs, various articles which had been in his possession, 
his compositions and writings and the Rubinstein bibliography. The eminent 
collector, George Orlow, is at present director of the museum, and it is he 
who kindly placed the material used in this pictorial biography at the dis- 
posal of the Musical Courier. In addition to the piano, book-case, chair and 
double music stand which the master had owned and personally used the 
room shown in the illustration contains busts from the Rubinstein home— 
Glinka, Schubert, Shakespeare and others—also a number of diplomas gained 
by Rubinstein during his lifetime. 


“Sie 
(38) RUBINSTEIN ON HIS DEATH BED 
After a Sketch by J. Cioglinsky, in the Len- 
ingrad Museum 
Returned to Russia in May 1, 1894, Rubinstein 
felt a presentiment of early death. On No- 
vember 20 he died suddenly at two in the 
morning. One of his very last works is an 
overture written for the occasion of the open- 
ing of the new quarters of the conservatory. 
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Over the master’s grave in the Alex- 
ander Newski-Lawra (cemetery), an 
imposing mausoleum was erected. In- 
side is a bust of Rubinstein, by Berto, 
and a figure of St. Cecelia. In the 
same cemetery are the remains of the 
great Russian composers, Glinka, Dar- 
gomuischsky, Borodin, Moussorgsky, 
Serow and Tschaikowskv. 


(41) THE PIANO USED BY RUBINSTEIN AT HIS LAST CONCERT 
Rubinstein’s last concert tour took him to Vienna, where he appeared in the small and intimate 
Bésendorfer Hall on April 1, 1894. After the concert he wrote in the autograph album of 
the piano firm of Bésendorfer “for the very last time.” The piano used by the master at the 

concert was made the central figure in a memorial exhibition later held in his honor. 
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La Campana Sommersa Finely 
Given at the Metropolitan 


Il Trovatoré Opens Third Week—Girl of the Golden West Again 
Brings Jeritza, Martinelli and Tibbett to the Fore—Meistersinger Re- 
peated, This Time With Fleischer as the Heroine—Der Rosen- 
kavalier, and Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci Com- 
plete the Week—A Verdi-Puccini Concert on Sunday 


In TrRovAToRE, NOVEMBER 11 

Verdi’s perennial favorite, Il Trovatore, 
opened the third week of the current season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, with Elisa- 
beth Rethberg essaying the role of Leonora 
for the first time in New York. Miss Reth- 
berg added another triumph to her long list, 
since the part gave her abundant opportunity 
to reveal again those extraordinary qualities 
of voice, skill and musicianship that have 
given her such high place among singers of 
distinction. Ably seconding her, in the role 
of the hapless Manrico, was Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, who has cultivated artistic restraint 
to a point where his naturally lovely voice 
is now disclosed to the best advantage. In- 
deed, rarely if ever has this tenor sung here 
with more telling effect. Julia Claussen’s 
Azucena was a dramatic portrayal of a diffi- 
cult part, and she merited the vigorous ap- 
plause with which the large audience re- 
warded her efforts. Mario Basiola was 
adequate as the Count di Luna, although this 
well-gifted singer occasionally mars his inter- 
pretations with a tendency to hold on to high 
notes according to the good old Italian cus- 
tom. Minnie Egener as Inez, Tancredi Pa- 
sero as a rich-voiced Ferrando, and Messrs. 
Paltrinieri and Gandolfi filled out a compe- 
tent cast. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 

GirL OF THE GOLDEN WEST, 
NovEMBER 13 

The second performance of Puccini’s The 
Girl of the Golden West again showed that 
this revival undoubtedly will be one of the 
favorites at the Metropolitan this season. 
As at the first performance Mme. Jeritza 
gave a spirited portrayal, both vocally and 
histrionically, of the role of Minnie, grasp- 
ing the lighter, as well as the more dramatic 
moments with effective realism. Martinelli 
sang and acted the road agent, Dick Johnson, 
with all the fervor and intensity demanded of 
the part, while Lawrence Tibbett was again 
the gambler and sheriff, Nick Rance, a part 
which he fulfilled to the highest expecta- 
tions, singing with much skill and under- 
standing of the needs of the role. The re- 
mainder of the cast, which was the same, 
was satisfactory. Bellezza again conducted 
an effective performance. 

Die MEISTERSINGER, NOVEMBER 14 

The season’s second performance of Wag- 
ner’s Meistersinger, introduced Editha Fléis- 
cher as the heroine, Eva. Youthful, charm- 
ing, and singing as sweetly as she looked, 
Miss Fleischer made one understand why 
Walther fell in love with her—something that 


cannot be said of many Meistersinger per- 
formances, with their portly Teutonic Evas 
of uncertain age. Another new figure in the 
Metropolitan production was Marion Telva 
as Magdalene; her beautiful contralto was at 
its best, and if there were people present 
who had not heard her before they undoubt- 
edly became prospective customers for the 
first performance at which this fine artist 
will sing a more extensive and grateful role. 
For the rest, the cast was the same as at 
the previous performance. Mr. Laubenthal 
gave his familiar- and meritorious version 
of Walther, Clarence Whitehill’s Hans Sachs, 
by this time a traditional model, was as satis- 
fying as ever, Schiitzendorf’s Beckmesser 
had all its customary humor, as did George 
Meader’s David. Mr. Rosenstock gave a lu- 
cid and authoritative reading of the score. 
Der RosENKAVALIER, NOVEMBER 15 

Friday evening a repetition of Der Rosen- 
kavalier, was given; with the same cast as 
last week, with the exception of the role of 
Sophie, which was sung by Queena Mario 
instead of Editha Fleischer. Jeritza in the 
role of Octavia acquitted herself admirably 
both vocally and histrionically. George 
Meader appeared in the doubled roles of the 
major-domo and the innkeeper ; Grete Stuck- 
gold was again the Princess ; Gustav Schutz- 
endorf the Faninal, and Richard Mayr the 
Baron Ochs. Others in the cast were Mmes. 
Wakefield, Manski, Flexer, Ryan, Wells, 
Falco, and Leweck and Messrs. Tedesco, 
Bada, Altglass, Wolfe, Gustafson, Burg- 
staller, Agnini, and Lipparini. Mr. Rosen- 
stock wielded the baton and was warmly 
applauded. 

(Continued on page 45) 


Revival of Don Giovanni 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza announces 
that the first performance of the revival of 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company will take place on Friday 
evening, November 29. 

The opera has been musically prepared 
and will be conducted by Tullio Serafin; the 
stage direction is in charge of Wilhelm von 
Wymetal; the chorus has been trained by 
Giulio Setti, and the dances arranged by 
August Berger. The scenery has been de- 
signed and painted by Joseph Urban, and the 
costumes made by the Brooks Costume 
Company. 

The cast will be as follows: Don Giovanni, 
Ezio Pinza; Donna Anna, Rosa Ponselle; 
Donna Elvira, Elisabeth Rethberg; Zerlina, 
Editha Fleischer; Don Ottavio, Beniamino 





LOUIS PERSINGER AND RUGGIERO RICCI, 
the little Italian violin “wunderkind,” who created a real furore when he appeared re- 
cently as soloist with the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra playing the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. Little Ruggiero has been under the guidance of Louis Persinger and with him 
has prepared the program which he will present on November 29 at Carnegie Hall and 
which lists Vieuxtemps’ Fantasia Appassionata, Mozart's Concerto in A major, Paga- 
nini’s Concerto in D major, and smaller numbers by Desplanes, Monasterio and Sarasate. 
From all indications Carnegie Hall could be twice sold out for the event so high is the 
enthusiasm and interest in the boy's phenomenal talent. 


Gigli; The Commendatore, Leon Rothier; 
Leporello, Pavel Ludikar; and Masetto, 
Louis D’Angelo. 


Toscanini Departs and Mengelberg 
Arrives 


Sunday afternoon, November 24, will mark 
the last concert of Toscanini’s first period 
as conductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra this season. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Toscanini and his son, Walter, the maestro 
will sail for Italy on November 30 on the 
S. S. Augustus. He will go directly to 
Capri, where he plans to buy an old castle, 
and after a brief rest will leave for Milan 
where he will spend the Christmas holidays 
with his family. Toscanini will return to 
New York in time to rehearse for the first 
concert on February 27, of his second eight 
weeks’ period, at the conclusion of which he 
will leave with the orchestra for a five weeks’ 
tour of twenty-three concerts in Europe. 

Toscanini’s departure brings Mengelberg 
for his ninth season as conductor of the 
Philharmonic. He will direct for eight 
weeks, beginning Thanksgiving evening, No- 
vember 28. Previous to sailing for the United 
States, Mr. Mengelberg conducted the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam and 
also on tour, playing with great success 
throughout leading cities of Germany, also 
two concerts in Paris and three in Barcelona. 
The Dutch conductor also appeared as guest 
conductor of the London Symphony Orches- 
tra, which was reported as an “electrical 
triumph.” 

Mengelberg will be succeeded by Bernar- 
dino Molinari, who will wield the baton at 
the Philharmonic-Symphony concerts for 
five weeks, beginning January 23. 

German Opera Company for 
Pacific C oast 


Sol Hurok announces that the country- 
wide hook-up of cities which will hear the 
German Grand Opera Company on its Pa- 
cific coast tour this season is now complete, 
the bookings of the organization in Los 
Angeles being for one week beginning March 
10, under the management of L. E. Behy- 
mer, and in San Francisco one week begin- 
ning March 17, under the management of 
Selby C. Oppenheimer. 

Denver, Colo., will be visited by the or- 
ganization enroute eastward, and Messrs. 
Slack and Oberfelder have chosen Der Ring 
des Nibelungen for presentation in that 
city’s vast auditorium. The Boston en- 
gagement of the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany takes place late in April. Other cities 
where the great Wagnerian cycle will be 
given are St. Paul, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., 
St. Louis, Mo., and Cincinnati, O. 

New productions being ‘staged by the Ger- 
man company this season include Mozart’s 
Don Juan, and Wagner’s Der Fliegende 
Hollaender. All productions will be featured 
by an orchestra of nearly three score players 
who will be carried on the entire tour, thus 
obviating the necessity of augmenting the 
instrumental forces in any city visited. 


Revival of Israel in Egypt 


Handel’s oratorio, Israel in Egypt, will be 
revived on Sunday evening, November 24, 
at eight o’clock, with a festival perform- 
ance in the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth 
Ave. and 12th Street, under the direction of 
Dr. William C. Carl. 

This great choral work was sung by the 
Oratorio Society a quarter of a century ago, 
and was produced by Dr. Leopold Damrosch 
in old Steinway Hall in the early ’80s. In 
London it is frequently rendered by a chor- 
us of 4,000 voices in the Crystal Palace, 
and remains one of the most popular works 
given in England today. 

This work requires a double chorus, so- 
loists, and organ. The motet choir will be 
largely augmented by choristers from St. 
Bartholomew’s Church for chis event. The 
soloists will be Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy 
Ellerman, alto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and 
Edgar Schofield, bass. 


Winners of Chicago Civic Opera 
Scholarships 

For the Chicago Civic Opera European 
scholarships for a year’s study in Italy, given 
by Samuel Insull, Stanley Field, Ernest R. 
Graham, Louis B. Kuppenheimer and Ed- 
ward F. Swift, the two selected are Lydia 
Mihm and Helen Ornstein. If satisfactory 
progress is made and adaptability for a 
grand opera career is shown, there will be 
a second year of study in France and Ger- 
many, followed by auditions for places in 
the Chicago Civic Opera’s personnel. Miss 
Ornstein and Miss Mihm sailed for Milan 
on November 20, where arrangements have 
been made for their residence and study by 
Herbert M. Johnson, and Giorgio Polacco, 
business manager and musical director re- 
spectively, of the Chicago Civic Opera. 





Last Minute 
NEWS 


José Echaniz Scores in 
Paris 
(By special cable) 
Paris, November 13.—Echaniz 


amazing triumph here last night. 
Daniel. 











* aK oa 
Another Schipa Triumph 
(By special cable) 

Brussels, November 17.—Tito 
Schipa’s first concert here proved a 
sensational triumph. H 

* * * 
Axman Well Received in 
Richmond 
(By special telegram) 

Richmond, Va., Nov. 18.—Gladys 
Axman has always been a favorite 
in Virginia, and Richmond turned 
out recently in large numbers to 
hear the guest artist of the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Opera Company as 
Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana. 
There was good reason to become 
enthusiastic over the two big suc- 
cessive scenes. Her acting was fa- 
vorably commented upon by the 
public which showered her with 
applause. P 

* * * 
Schipa Paris Sensation 
(By special cable) 

Paris, Nov. 19.—Schipa proved a 
sensation at his two recent Paris 
concerts. 

x* * * 
English Music Festival in 
T oronto 


Ontario’s first English music fes- 
tival was held at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, during the six days 
from November 13 to 18. Old 
British folk song and folk dances, 
dating from the early nineteenth 
century, were featured at the festi- 
val, while the soloists included Felix 
Salmond, Edward Murch, Norman 
Wilks, Herbert Heyner, Jeanne 
Dusseau, the English Singers, Eng- 
lish Folk Dancers, Hart House 
String Quartet, and other well 
known artists and organizations. 
A complete review will appear in 
next week’s issue of the Musical 
Courier. 

* ok * 
J. H. Duval to Arrive on 
November 28 


J. H. Duval is expected to arrive 
in New York on the §S. S. de 
Grasse on November 28. He will 
open his New York studio imme- 
diately. 

* * ” 
Krasner’s Success in Rome 
(By Special cable) 

Rome, November 19.—The vio- 
linist Krasner scored a tremendous 
success recently at the Augusteo 
when he performed, for the first 
time in Italy, the Casella concerto, 
under the direction of Molinari. 
Krasner has been engaged for an 
extended tour of Italy which will 
begin immediately. D. F. 





Loudon Charlton Joins Community 
Concerts Corporation 

The Community Concerts Corporation, 
since its organization less than two 
ago, has succeeded so far beyond the expec 
tation of the managerial firms comprising it, 
that the present executive force of Dr 
Spaeth and the field organizers are taxed 
beyond their physical limitations 

In order to meet this situation and broad 
en the scope of the organization so as to 
respond to the many requests from add 
tional towns for Community service, the 
directors have persuaded Loudon Charlton, 
one of their number, to emerge, at least 
temporarily, from his retirement and lend 
his collaboration to the organization, Dr 
Spaeth, and the field organizers 

Because of his strong belief in tl 
cacy of the Community plan, Mr. Charlton 
has consented to thus drafted int: 
service by his colleagues, and hopes that his 
long managerial experience will enable him 
to help materially in the extension of the 
scope of Community activities. 
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This is a specifically machine age, even in music, 
but an old inhabitant arises to remark that the ma- 
chine musician has always been with us. 

It is suggested by the New York World that hotels 
which have no soundproof walls and harbor musi- 
cians who must practise, seek soundproof guests as 
neighbors to the tonal folk. 


—<6> 


Since the war the nations have beaten their swords 
into ploughshares but they also appear to be turning 
their pianos into radios and their violins and cellos 
attachments. 


into loud speakers and distance 
Heaven forbid that the Metropolitan Opera 
House ever should adopt the custom of not permit- 
ting the auditors to enter between the acts. What 
would happen, for instance, in the case of Rhein- 
gold? It has only one act. 
Some artists were finished before they went into 
Wall Street, and others after. There is a rumor 
along the musical Rialto that several opera singers, 
one well known pianist, and two celebrated violinists, 
lost their lifetime savings in the recent stock crash. 
\n unusual event was the concert of Arnold 
Volpe’s compositions at the Golden Theater last Sun- 
day The distinguished conductor, composer, 
violinist and pedagog appeared in two of these capa- 
and violinist, and added to them 
that of accompanist during the entire program. His 
compositions won the unanimous praise of the New 
York and his threefold musical feat was 
rapturously applauded by a large and admiring 


evening. 


cities composer 


press 


audience 
-@ 

The nation wide advertising campaign which the 
Federation of Musicians is carrying on 
installation of machine made music in 
picture theaters to the exclusion of live 
is attracting the attention it merits. The 
advanced by the musical profession are 
not based merely on selfish motives 
They point out, among other things, that the future 
of the musical art itself is in jeopardy and that if 
“canned” music is put in universal use there will no 
longer be any for young people to study 
music with a view to becoming professionals. The 
disastrous result of state of affairs is easy 
to conjecture. The suggests itself that this 
campaign might be supplemented by a 
questionnaire addressed directly to the theater going 
public of the country to ascertain which form of 


\merican 
against the 
the moving 
music 
arguments 
cogent and are 


ans 


incentive 


such a 
idea 
effectively 
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music it prefers. The public, after all, has to be 
catered to, first and last, and the managers and pro- 
moters must respect its wishes in all matters. 

ee en 

The New York Times of November 18 publishes 
and features an essay on Interpretation, by Serge 
Koussevitzky, delivered as an address by that con- 
ductor when he received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Harvard University on June 
20, 1929. An advance copy of the address appeared 
in The Musica Courter of June 22, 1929. The 
Times, therefore, is late with its “beat” by a little 
matter of five months or so. 

a 

Respighi’s opera, La Campana Sommersa, is on 
the bills again at the Metropolitan. The work had 
faint critical praise here last season and only faint 
popular success. There is no apparent reason for 
its revival except in so far as it offers excellent 
singing and acting opportunities to Mme. Rethberg, 
and Messrs. Martinelli, De Luca, and Pinza. All 
of them give their best to the Respighi opus but do 
not succeed in making it a vital or compelling work. 
Its score is that of a skilled and sensitive master of 
orchestral writing and it has some highly effective 
moments. There is no great melodic appeal, how- 
ever, and no sweep of dramatic feeling that com- 
municates itself irresistibly to the auditors. The 
libretto is but a feeble paraphrase of its source, 
Hauptmann’s play, The Sunken Bell. Respighi is 
no man of the theater, a lack sufficient to bar any 
composer from climbing to the top rank of opera 
creation. 

ee eee 

On October 27 Leonora Corona, American so- 
prano at the Metropolitan, sang the leading role in 
Andrea Chenier at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
She had been called upon at five o'clock that after- 
noon. The following Friday, also without advance 
notice, Miss Corona appeared as La Gioconda at 
the Metropolitan, in place of Rosa Ponselle, whose 
illness prevented her from singing Norma. Time 
was and not so long ago, when only the most rou- 
tined singers at European opera houses could do this 
sort of thing. But matters have changed in the 
operatic world. Today American singers are just 
as well up in operatic roles and traditions as their 
foreign colleagues, and while the Texan singer’s feat 
is one that only a real artist, who is absolutely sure 
of herself, could accomplish in the manner in which 
she did it, there are probably a number of other 
American singers who could be relied upon in similar 
emergencies. Just another case of American prog- 
ress and preparedness! 

Re near 
ROSENSTOCK’S RESIGNATION 

The resignation of Joseph Rosenstock from the 
Metropolitan Opera House, where he had, at the 
beginning of this season, replaced Artur Bodanzky 
as conductor of the German repertoire is highly re- 
grettable. The cause, as officially stated, was ill- 
health brought on by a highly nervous condition 
which threatened complete breakdown. 

However, there are not lacking signs 
resignation was influenced also by the treatment 
this gifted young man received from some New 
York critics. Mr. Rosenstock told a representative 
of the Musicat Courter a few days before his res- 
ignation that he was distressed by the attitude of 
several of the reviewers on the dailies. He also 
said that a spokesman of the Metropolitan Opera 
House orchestra had expressed to him the regret of 
the orchestral players at what was termed ‘ ‘the un- 
just and unfair attitude of the critics”; and he fur- 
ther stated that Mr. Gatti-Casazza had assured him 
of his confidence and satisfaction, and had begged 
him not to permit newspaper attacks to annoy him. 

It is not the first time in New York that an or- 
chestral conductor has left this city because of what 
he deemed unfair treatment of him, by the critics. 
Perhaps the most prominent and tragic example was 
that of Gustav Mahler. 

Mr. Rosenstock, a serious and conscientious mu- 
sician, has the sympathy of many persons here to 
whom his conducting was satisfactory. They would 
have liked to see him remain to refute his critics 
and gain the recognition he deserves. 

The place of the departing director at the Metro- 
politan will be taken by Artur Bodanzky (beginning 
next week), who also resigned from that institution 
last year. Mr. Bodanzky has established his fame 
here as an authority with the baton, and it is fortu- 
nate for the Metropolitan to have him so near at 
hand in this emergency and to be able to secure his 
services, evidently made available because the So- 
ciety of the: Friends of Music had considerably cur- 
tailed its activities as originally planned for this 
season. 


that the 
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“Popular” 


Cyril Scott has been writing a series of 
articles for Sackbut discussing the possibilities 
of using a substitute for the word “classic” or 
“classical” or the words “serious” and “pop- 
ular.” 


Certainly there is no word more over-worked 
than “popular,” and unfortunately the meaning 
of the word is so limited and narrow that pop- 
ular music is commonly thought of as being 
something cheap and trivial, and is felt to be the 
antithesis of classical music. 

Classical music, on the other hand, is not gen- 
erally felt to convey only the music of writers of 
the past, but is any music that is serious, that 
is, any music opposed to that which is popular. 

Serious, on the other hand, appears to be a 
bad term, because a piece of music that is 
classical may also be a light fancy, perhaps in 
dance form, perhaps humorous. 

The common terms are certainly “classical” 
and “popular.” Unfortunately, a great many 
people who like popular music feel repelled by 
the idea of classical music, yet these very people 
will like, and will unaffectedly enjoy, music by 
Rubinstein, Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, 
Tschaikowsky, and other “classical” writers. 

Many modern composers are terribly afraid 
to write anything that might possibly be popular, 
forgetting, seemingly, that posterity has put the 
stamp of approval upon the works of all great 
composers, from the time of Bach onward, that 
are tuneful. 

It would be an excellent thing if terms could 
be developed so that the works of classical 
writers which are, as a matter of actual fact, 
popular, might be so called. As already pointed 
out above, there are many works by writers of 
the most severe classicism that have become 
popular favorites. Unfortunately they are never 
known as popular music. If they were, a great 
danger might be obviated. This danger is the 
influence upon certain minds of the ideas con- 
veyed by words, and a result of such ideas and 
impressions is to shun the classical, even if the 
classical is popular, and to “write down” to the 
people. 

It is one of the strangest phenomena of pres- 
ent day art in America. The radio, and before 
it the phonograph and the player piano, and 
simultaneously the moving picture theaters, 
have placed before the American public a vast 
amount of music, a great deal of it of the classi- 
cal-popular sort; jazz arrangers have popular- 
ized popular-classical tunes that never have be- 
come popular in their original forms because 
so many people had been taught to shut their 
ears to the beauty of all that they felt to be 
“tainted” with the objectionable features of 
classicism. 


In spite of this, the prejudice against classical 
music has not been erased to any great extent. 
People still fight shy of the classic idea. The 
old fear of being bored, or of having unpleas- 
antly serious or funereal emotions aroused still 
obtains, with the result that much music which 
might be widely known and widely used is 
scarcely ever used except by professionals in 
radio or other popular-serious concerts. 


The confusion is appalling and dangerous be- 
cause it leads to some evil effects in schools. 
Certain publishers, whose business it is, after 
all, to sell music and to publish the sort of music 
that will sell, realize the prejudice against all 
music that is classical, and issue quantities of 
music by composers who “write down” to what 
they conceive to be the public taste. 


Might it not be a good idea for musicians who 
are ambitious for the progress of their art in 
America to agree to apply the word “popular” to 
the really popular portions of the classics, and 
to exploit those works whenever opportunity 
arises P 





Now that Sousa, Bodanzky, Toscanini, Stokowski, 
and the Puccini operas have succumbed to radio, the 
few remaining personal outposts of objection to air 
performance are sure to be conquered soon by its 
relentless march of progress. 

The late stock market crash taught many musi- 
cians a terrible lesson. After all, the best investment 
is to put money in something that will bring sure 
dividends and profits—like MusicAL Courter adver- 
tising. 
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y ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


This issue of the Mustcat Courter is devoted in 
part to the memory of Anton Rubinstein and his 
glamorous achievements in piano playing and piano 
composition. 

Rubinstein was born one hundred years ago. He 
died in 1894 at the age of sixty-five. Elsewhere in 
these pages you may read the purely biographical 
details of his career. 

The piano playing of the bulky, broad-shouldered, 
shaggy-haired genius, with the stern, granitic face, is 
remembered now only by the oldest musical inhabi- 
tants. His compositions have suffered practically a 
like fate. 

And yet, at one period, no piano or vocal recital 
program was complete without a Rubinstein number 
or two, and his Ocean Symphony, ballet excerpts, 
and piano concertos were to be heard at all the lead- 
ing symphony concerts. His chamber music and 
oratorios also had considerable success. It was only 
in the realm of opera that Rubinstein failed. He 
wrote thirteen such works, of which the best, Nero, 
The Demon, and The Maccabees, had a vogue of 
short duration. 

In pianistic art, Rubinstein was considered by 
former generations to have no rival except Liszt. 
The estimate is confirmed by those living judges who 
heard both geniuses. 

My father used to burst into rhapsodic imagery 
when he described the performances of Rubinstein. 
He heard him play his D minor concerto in New 
York in 1872-73, and remembered how the great 
man suffered a lapse of memory, “but nothing 
daunted, he shook his locks, wove appropriate har- 
monies and sequences with his great paws, and until 
he finally found himself, he kept on improvising 
like a true lion of the piano.” 


ee ® 


That’s it, “lion of the piano.” The critics of his 
day referred time and again to Rubinstein as “leon- 
ine.” His looks as well as his style of performance 
seem to have justified the comparison. His technic 
was faulty, but that did not seem to matter. One ac- 
count of the period said: “Rubinstein drops plenty of 
notes under the piano. Nevertheless, we would rather 
hear a recital consisting of Rubinstein’s dropped 
notes, than listen to the notes most of the other pian- 
ists play on the piano.” 

Rubinstein used to miss the high E flats in his 
Valse Caprice when he jumped his left hand over 
his right in order to play them. On one occasion, 
however, he astounded his hearers by hitting all the 
E flats correctly. Moriz Rosenthal was present and 
with his wicked wit said to a neighbor : “Poor Rubin- 
stein! His eyesight is failing.” 
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It struck me that Prof. Leopold Auer, long a co- 
worker with Rubinstein in St. Petersburg (before it 
became Petrograd) might be able to recount for 
Musica Courier readers some interesting first 
hand data about his illustrious colleague. Both art- 
ists were on the faculty of the Royal Conservatory 
at St. Petersburg. 

My telephone request to Prof. Auer resulted in an 
invitation to luncheon at his home, where I found 
at table also charming Mme. Auer, and Alexander 
Lambert, the pianist, intimate friend of the familv. 

The professor, now eighty-four years old, is hale 
and hearty, and works daily with his violin classes. 
He drank wine and smoked cigarettes. His conver- 
sation was vital. His memory is unimpaired. Like- 
wise his keen sense of humor. 

Professor Auer deprecated my suggestion that he 
write a short Rubinstein sketch for our special 
Musicat Courter supplement of this week. “I 
don’t like to write,” he said, “but if you’ll ask ques- 
tions, I'll tell you all I can remember about dear 
Rubinstein, whom I knew intimately for years and 
whom I loved and admired deeply.” 

Not only did Professor Auer talk about Rubin- 
stein, but he also did a far more generous thing. 
On a small table stood two framed photographs. 
One was of Liszt, autographed, and inscribed “With 
devotion, to my compatriot.” (Auer, like Liszt, was 
born in Hungary.) The other picture was of Rubin- 
stein, seated at the piano, and giving a recital. 

“These are my greatest treasures,” said the violin 
master; “I shall be glad to let you reproduce the 
Rubinstein picture in the Mustcat Courier. The 
original painting from which the photograph was 
made, hangs in the great concert hall of the Petro- 


grad Conservatory where we both labored artistic- 
ally side by side.” 

Over the coffee and cigarettes I put Professor 
Auer through the ritual of a formal interview, as 
follows: 

L.: “When did you first meet Rubinstein ?” 

A.: “It was between 1868 and 1870, in London. 
We were engaged for a chamber music performance 
there. Piatti was the cellist. We played the great 
B flat trio of Beethoven. I had never heard Rubin- 
stein. When he announced the leading theme on his 
instrument I was struck dumb. Thrills went through 
me. Never before had such a tremendous, noble, 
vibrant, human tone, fallen on my ears. Never 
since have I encountered its equal. Rubinstein was 
the greatest master of piano tone that ever lived.” 

“When did you next meet Rubinstein ?” 

“When he invited me to join the faculty of the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory, of which he was direc- 
tor. He asked me to take the place of Wieniawski, 
who had just resigned. Of course I accepted the 
call joyfully.” 

L.: “What are your recollections of his person- 
ality ?” 

A: “He was an overpowering personality and per- 
haps ‘grandeur’ is the best word to use in reference 
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to him. However he could also be extremely ami- 
able and fascinating. No one could withstand Ru- 
binstein’s influence, which conquered even the most 
highly placed personages. He was a great favorite 
at the Courts of both Czars Alexander II and Alex- 
ander III, where he often was a guest as well as a 
performer. Czarina Marie Fedorowna, wife of 
Alexander III, was one of Rubinstein’s greatest 
admirers and devotees. Through her intervention 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory (founded by Ru- 
binstein) was presented by the Government with the 
building in which the school is still housed. (Its 
present director is Glazounow, now visiting in New 
York.) I appeared at the Russian Court many times 
with Rubinstein, at the regular monthly musicales 
there. Once, the Czar invited us to play a trio for 
the visiting King and Queen of Sweden, the cele- 
brated Davidoff being the ’cellist. The last named 
gentleman could not be found. Finally he was lo- 
cated in Finland and after much official telegraphing 
he was brought to St. Petersburg on a special gov- 
ernment train and arrived just in time for the Court 
concert. On another such occasion Rubinstein and | 
performed his G major Sonata for violin and piano, 
which he dedicated to me.” 

L: “Was Rubinstein interesting as a conversation- 
alist ?” 

A: “He was very serious and reserved, even reti- 
cent. He always appeared to be thinking deeply. 
However, when he cared to express his opinions, he 
could talk engagingly and eloquently. He was not 
much of a companion with men. He was happiest in 








RUBINSTEIN. 
Photograph courteously loaned to the Musica. Courter by Professor Leopold Auer. 


the grand concert hall of the Petrograd Conservatory. 
Auer, and Mme. Rubinstein. 


The original painting hangs in 


In the extreme lower corner (right) of the picture are Davidoff, 
The scene is that of a Rubinstein recital at the Conservatory. 
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the society of women, and then he shone at his 
brightest and gayest.” 

L: “Did he ever speak of other musicians and 
what were his pet preferences and dislikes in 
music ?” 

A: “He was an uncompromising classicist. His 
great musical gods were Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Beethoven. He also loved Schumann and 
Chopin. In fact, Chopin was the only ‘modern’ he 
quite accepted. He thought a great deal of Liszt as 
a pianist, but not so much as a composer. Rubin- 
stein had a distaste for the works of his compatriot, 
Tschaikowsky, and he felt aversion, too, for the out- 
put of Wagner and Brahms.” 

LL: “Do you agree with the oft expressed view 
that Rubinstein was careless in his composing and 
worked too quickly and facilely ?” 

A: “On the contrary. He lived at Peterhof, on 
the Baltic shore, near St. Petersburg. He occupied 
a house with a tower, and in that lofty retreat he 
did most of his composing. He wrote there several 
days each week from seven in the morning until six 
in the evening. When he had no new ideas, he would 
work over some of his old compositions and put 
them out in revised editions. He was in fact, ‘mach- 
inal’ about his daily life. On the days when he was 
engaged at the Conservatory he would arrive there 
at nine in the morning and remain until five in the 
evening. Often there was nothing for him to do, 
but he could not be induced to go home. He would 
walk up and down through the rooms and corridors 
of the building, thinking, and left there only after 
the clock had struck five.” 

I.: “Was Rubinstein interested in young com- 
posers and pianists, in the manner that Liszt en- 
couraged and helped them?” 

A: “He was more devoted to young pianists than 
to young composers. Rubinstein taught Hofmann, 
Siloti, and other gifted players. He recommended a 
Liszt pupil, Eugen d’Albert, for the great symphony 
concerts at St. Petersburg and Moscow. He always 
had many pianists about him. He was extremely 
hospitable and kept open house for his colleagues 
wherever he went. Like Liszt, Rubinstein took no 
pay when he taught privately. He was far from rich 
when he died.” 

L: “What were 
aside from: music ?” 

A: “He loved to play billiards and whist, the lat- 
ter for small stakes. He did not drink.” 

L: “You say that he did not die rich? He was 
well paid for his recitals and received large royalties 
for his works, didn’t he?” 

A: “Rubinstein indulged in many charities and 
lived on a lavish scale. During his final years he did 
not benefit financially from his recitals. He had been 
created a Russian Imperial Councillor of State. He 
did not think that such a dignitary should give con- 
certs for gain, but he was not happy when he was 
not performing, and so he donated the proceeds from 
his public appearances, to various musical and other 
charities.” 

L.: “Do you remember any other characteristic 
features in connection with his concerts ?” 

A: “At one of his recitals I sat with Madame 
Rubinstein. The great man was playing a fugue— 
by Handel, I think—when his memory suddenly 
failed him. He played a certain passage over and 
over and could not get any farther. After awhile, 
the tactful Madame said to me: ‘It’s a very long 
fugue, isn’t it?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘and if Anton doesn’t 
find his place very soon, we are likely to be sitting 
here until tomorrow morning.’ By the way, I’ve told 
you that Rubinstein didn’t like Tschaikowsky or his 
music. Well, Madame Rubinstein adored both, 
sreatly to her hushand’s discomfiture.” 
~ L: “Were you in St. Petersburg when Rubinstein 
died ?” 

A: “Yes. He had long suffered from heart 
trouble, but never would consult doctors, against 
whom he harbored lifelong prejudice. He and Mad- 
ame occupied adjoining rooms. One night she heard 
him groaning in pain. She went to his room and as 
she reached the threshold she heard him cry out 
loudly: ‘A doctor—quick—a doctor.’ The next 
moment Rubinstein was dead.” 
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Rubinstein’s chief diversions, 


Alexander Lambert said that he saw Rubinstein 
only once, and as a mere lad played for him when 
the famous pianist visited the Warsaw piano and 
music establishment of Lambert’s uncle, Grossmann. 
“By the way,” Lambert also told us, “Leschetizky, 
although he then was professor of piano at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, also managed my uncle’s 
branch store in that city. It was Leschetizky who, 
when I went to Vienna to study with Epstein, wrote 
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to my uncle: “I hope that Epstein will make a Rubin- 
stein of young Alexander.” 
em e 

Quite a number of years ago I published in the 
MusicaL CourieR an extended interview with 
Leschetizky, in which that maestro also spoke of 
Rubinstein. I recall one of Leschetizky’s stories, 
which concerned his visit to Hamburg, where one of 
Rubinstein’s operas was being premiered. 

The next day, Vienna bound, Leschetizky encoun- 
tered Brahms on the train, returning from a visit 
to his mother in Hamburg. The two musicians dis- 
cussed Rubinstein’s opera. Brahms was devastating 
in his criticism and after Leschetizky had hotly de- 
fended his friend’s work without making any im- 
pression on his listener, he suddenly blurted out: 
“Look here, Brahms. I can put my finger on many 
passages in your compositions and say, ‘This sounds 
like Bach, this sounds like Beethoven, this sounds 
like Schubert, this sounds like Schumann. But I'll 
be damned if you can put your finger on any Rubin- 
stein page and say that it sounds like anyone else.’ ” 


Prof. Auer’s mention of Alexander Siloti sent me 
on the trail of that distinguished pupil of Liszt and 
Rubinstein, in order to get something from him 
about the master whose centenary is being celebrated 
today in these pages. 

Siloti was glad to add his tribute and said: “I 
cannot do better than to remind you of my book, 
‘My Memories of Liszt,’ in which I speak several 
times about Rubinstein. By the way, it was his 
grandly talented brother, Nicolas, my teacher in 
Moscow, who advised me to join Liszt’s class at 
Weimar. 

“In 1883, Anton Rubinstein, who came over from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow to lead the symphony 
concerts founded there by Nicolas, offered to give 
me lessons. For the first lesson, to be six weeks 
later, he asked me, innocently enough, to prepare 
Schumann’s Kreisleriana, Beethoven’s E flat con- 
certo and sonata op. 101, and Chopin’s Sonata in B 
minor! When I reached my lesson, after slaving 
seven or eight hours every day and learning at least 
the notes of the pieces, what was my astonishment 
to find Rubinstein surrounded by about fifteen ele- 
gantly dressed ladies. ‘Play,’ he said. I did so. 
Rubinstein fidgeted and ran his fingers through his 
mane of hair while I belabored the Kreisleriana. 

“Silence for a few moments after I had finished, 
then Rubinstein, after a few sarcastic remarks, said : 
‘And why did not Schumann write a “Rubinstein- 
iana,” or a “Silotiana”’? Because Kreisler was a 
wonderful man who possessed great poetical feel- 
ing, combined with tremendous temperament. You 
must play so as to make your hearers realize that.’ 
Then the master sat down at the piano and gave a 
demonstration of pianistic art that was marvelous, 
simply overwhelming. I felt that I never would be 
able to touch a piano again. 

“As far as I was concerned, I cannot say that 
Rubinstein was a good teacher in the strict sense of 
the word. He usually cared little for what I did and 
hardly ever corrected anything. He would play my 
pieces for me and from his inspired readings I had 
to gain my knowledge. He finally, like his brother, 
advised me to go to. Liszt. 

“Liszt was a fervent admirer of Rubinstein, while 
Rubinstein used to say that he was nothing as a pian- 
ist compared with Liszt. The latter told me the story 
of a banquet in Vienna at which both were present. 
The first toast was for Rubinstein. Before the 
speaker had finished, Rubinstein sprang to his feet, 
crying: ‘How can you drink my health, or do me 
honor as a pianist, when Liszt is sitting at the same 
table? We are all corporals, and he is the one and 
only Field Marshal.’ 

“After attending a Rubinstein recital in Leipsic, 
I went to Weimar for my lesson with Liszt. I 
launched into a rhapsodical description of how Ru- 
binstein had played Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight’ Sonata, 
but I forgot for the moment that Liszt, too, was an 
ideal interpreter of that same work. Liszt listened 
to me, seemed to wince, and mumbled, ‘Very good, 
very good.’ 

“A few moments later Liszt was at the piano 
playing the sonata, after giving me a look which 
seemed to say: ‘Now listen, and you will hear some- 
thing.’ 

“In my book you will find a complete description 
of the performance. It will live in my memory and 
heart until my dying day. Especially the famous G 
sharp still haunts me, with the eerie sound given to 
it by Liszt. He played two movements and stopped 
after commencing the third. ‘I am too old to play 
that,’ he commented quietly. 

“I was transfixed with awe at what I had heard, 
and frightened too, for Liszt had made me com- 
pletely forget the Rubinstein performance which I 
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had heard only a few hours previously. Tears were 
in my eyes. I said: ‘Meister, I am dazed. I never 
have heard anything like it.’ Liszt smiled kindly and 
answered : ‘We know how to play after all, eh?’ 

“TI never played the ‘Moonlight’ Sonata again in 
public after that, and when I go to a recital where 
another pianist is to play the work, I leave the hall 
during his reading. It is an act of involuntary rever- 
ence on my part. How could I ever listen to that 
sonata again, after having heard it played on the 
same day by Liszt and Rubinstein ?” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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A CLUB DUTY 


The success of the Cincinnati National Federation 
of Music Clubs’ Young Artists’ concert, which was 
organized by Mrs. Arthur Holmes Morse, chair- 
man of the Young Artists’ Contest Committee, is 
nice to hear about. It will be still nicer if this success 
bears fruit in the direction of further concerts by 
other units of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. There are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
such clubs dotted all over the United States, and 
every one of the lot should feel itself in duty bound 
to give the outstanding winners in the artist con- 
tests an engagement during the years between one 
biennial and the next. 

The Young Artists’ Contests of the N. F. M. C. 
are extraordinarily important in the development of 
music life in America, but these contests will never 
be satisfactory until they become really matters of 
personal interest for each of the federated clubs, 
rather than merely the care of the contest committee 
of the national body. 

In the past, the material which has entered the N. 
F. M. C. contests has sometimes been extraordinarily 
fine; it would be uniformly extraordinarily fine if 
the winner was sure of at least two years booked 
solidly full of concerts immediately following the 
winning of the prize at the biennial. 

The young artists who appeared at the recent Cin- 
cinnati concert—Florence Frantz, William Hain and 
Philip Frank—made sensational successes at the bi- 
ennial in Boston and were acclaimed at Cincinnati. 
This success in Cincinnati fully justified Mrs. Morse 
in her undertaking, and if such an undertaking could 
be made a success in a city like Cincinnati with its 
over-crowded musical season, it would certainly be 
even more successful and infinitely easier to organ- 
ize in places where there is less music, and where 
consequently the people are far more music hungry 
than they are in Cincinnati. It is the obvious duty 
of every federated music club in the United States 
to give these artists, and other outstanding artists 
among N. F. M. C. contest winners, encouragement. 
Are the clubs going to do their duty? 
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BEGUILING THE BEETLES 


Gauthier, who was tone deaf, once referred to 
music as “the most expensive noise in the world.” 
A case is on record, however, where music is used 
to effect a considerable financial saving. The Boston 
Globe tells of Professor Lubker’s brass band, of 
Beaver Flats, Neb., which is engaged by the farmers 
of that vicinity, to drive away the Colorado beetle, 
a devastating bug that feeds on potatoes. Having 
noticed the great numbers of frogs attracted by the 
regular Saturday night concerts of Prof. Lubker’s 
band in the Beaver Flats park, the potato growers 
of the vicinity, says The Globe, engaged the organi- 
zation to repeat its programs in the potato fields. 
The frogs follow the music there, and as they are 
inordinately fond of feasting on Colorado beetles, 
those pests are being rapidly exterminated in and 
around Beaver Flats. The price paid to the Pro- 
fessor is $6 per acre, “the same rate paid by the 
farmers for bugging potatoes.” 


a 
WHY? 


One of the wonders of the age is that Florence 
Austral is not at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Wherever she sings she is praised in such lavish 
terms as have only been used to define the art of 
those who have been universally recognized as the 


world’s greatest. Writers both in America and 
abroad have not hesitated to say just that of Flor- 
ence Austral, that she is the world’s greatest. The 
MusIcaL Courier does not care to go as far as that, 
because it finds such comparisons in bad taste, but 
the evidence goes to prove that certainly there is 
living in the whole world today no greater singer 
than Florence Austral, and this is particularly true 
of her singing of the music of Wagner. Why is she 
not at the Metropolitan? 
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Tuning in With Europe 
Pianola versus Piano Practice 

Ernest Newman has come out in favor of the 
player-piano—not merely as a stop-gap—a substitute 
for the real thing, but as an artistic vehicle which 
may be preferable to the human hands and brain. 
He advocates regular lessons in the proficient hand- 
ling of these instruments and cites some musical in- 
stitutions where piano-player courses have been es- 
tablished. To him this appears as a short-cut to the 
music itself, saving the unfortunate human being 
interminable grind at mere technic which a machine 
can provide just as well or better. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to inveigh against this dangerous doctrine, 
but it is interesting to read a retort from the most 
obvious quarter of opposition, the piano teacher, 
especially when it is penned by one so competent to 
speak as Professor Tobias Matthay. So we quote 
his letter, published in the London Sunday Times, in 
full. He writes: 


Sir,—Mr. Ernest Newman has written a stirring article in 
your last issue. We must all thank him for “giving us furi- 
ously to think,” but we pianists and teachers must be allowed 
to protest against some of his dicta. 

He asserts that it takes years of “leathering away at ex- 
ercises” before you can play notes in rapid succession by 
hand, whereas, with the Pianola you can achieve this at once 
and at any speed. 

All depends here on what we accept as worthy of the name 
of “playing’-—that is the crux of the matter. 

Now, the great charm and fascination of a Chopin passage, 
for instance, lies in the fact that you can with your fingers 
inflect each and every note you play as to tone, duration, and 
time. It is this individualisation of sounds which renders a 
passage played by the musical player so infinitely more in- 
teresting than when strummed through by the unmusical and 
unthinking. 

Some years ago I attended a lecture with musical illustra- 
tions on the Pianola. I had anticipated that the rapid passage 
work might perhaps sound almost as well as when piayed 
by hand; but that the true failure would arise in the slow 
movements. It was quite the reverse! In the slow move- 
ments the operator had time to alter tone, duration, and time 
from note to note. The result was not unpleasant—but it 
most obviously needed highly skilled use of the levers and 
bellows, which must have cost the operator much “leather- 
ing” at the Pianola, and training as a musician! When, how- 
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ever, we came to a Chopin G flat study the effect was utterly 
boring, a total burlesque of music. The succession of the 
notes was here far too quick to admit of any lever manipula- 
tion for each individual note, and only mass-production ef- 
fects were available, hence the irritating dullness of the re- 
sult. 

Clearly, then, it is infinitely more difficult to render a pas- 
sage musically ‘acceptable through the Pianola than by hand. 
Therefore, the quickest and only way to learn to use the 
keyboard is patiently to acquire the use of your own fingers, 
arms, and MIND, if you honestly wish to make music. This 
does not nowadays imply “leathering away at exercises”— 
wrongly, for years! No doubt that was so in Mr. New man’s 
youth. Nowadays, however, a child is at once put straight 
on the right road, and if musical can achieve fluency and 
musicality in rapid passages without any of the drudgery 
Mr. Newman deplores, and is directly shown through the 
practice of actual music how to use the piano as a musical 
instrument—and not as a typing machine. 


Topias MaAtTTHAy. 
* * * 

Fingers Plus Imagination 

Prof. Matthay has, of course, put his finger on 
the right spot. Mr. Newman replies that for a music 
teacher to admit that there is any good in a pianola 
is a significant admission. Far more significant, it 
seems to us, is Mr. Newman’s admission that the 
pianola is not the equivalent of a “first-class hand- 
pianist.” Piano-playing is done for one of two 
purposes either to please oneself, or to please 
others. For the latter the “first-class hand-pianist” 
is the man we want. As for pleasing oneself, there 
can be no question as to the comparative amount of 
pleasure derived from playing and treadling. “I 
would respectfully suggest,” says Mr. Newman, “that 
some of the excellencies he (Mr. Matthay) finds in 
hand-playing are purely imaginary. The player fan- 
cies he is doing all sorts of wonderful things that 
exist only in his will and wish to do them.” Well, 
what of it? The point is that his imagination is 
aroused—and satisfied. In a player-roll there is only 
cold—and hard—reality. 

* * * 


One-Hundred Years of Tell 
Paris has celebrated the centenary of William Tell 
with a gorgeous revival of the opera which Rossini, 
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in the heyday of Parisian splendor, wrote for its 
opera house. The papers of the day reported the 
triumph very soberly thus: 

“Rossini has been paid an elegant compliment by the per- 
formers of the Opera on the brilliant success of his last 
opera, Guillaume Tell. At midnight the whole of the per 
formers ascended a terrace in front of this house and per- 
formed several pieces from the opera in finest style. It was 
also a farewell to Rossini, who leaves Paris in a few days 
for his other country, where he will remain ten months. The 
King of France has appointed him a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor.” 


One wonders whether Rossini had any idea that 
the William Tell overture would still be played a 
hundred years later—by the brass bands of the world. 


* * * 


Hands Across the Sea 

Lillian Foster, American actress, leapt into fame 
in London by slapping Hannen Swaffer, the dramatic 
critic, in the face for having written something not 
so nice about her voice. She said she did it on be 
half of America (though not as the result of a 
plebiscite) because, according to her, Swaffer wrote 
as he did only because she is an American. “I did 
it for all America,” she afterwards said, “but now 
I find I am being congratulated by all England; s 
in a way I am bringing the two countries together.” 
Patriotic singers with an enthusiasm for interna- 
tional peace might learn from the doughty Lillian. 
Hitting certainly is an improvement on spitting, and 
why not also give the poor music critic a chance! 

c.& 
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A MUSICAL DEBUTANTE 

A lady of uncertain age recently came from a 
western city to study singing with a prominent 
New York teacher. Questioned as to her past work, 
the ambitious student said that she had been for 
sixteen years a pupil of the teacher in her home 
town. She is now wrestling with the intricacies of 
Concone’s elementary Vocalises. She will probably 
be known some day as the world’s oldest debutante. 





Rubinstein as Pianist and How He 


“T have written much, but nothing so will- 
ingly as my Ocean Symphony. My parents 


it gradually 
first movement, 


took shape in the form of a 


limitless ex 


Composed His Ocean Symphony 
By Albert Ross Parsons 


sig in Berlin, I became acquainted 
with the pianistic art and style of 
Tausig’s great friends, Anton Rubinstein 
and Hans von Biilow. Later, when Rubin- 
stein, and then von Biilow toured the United 


Wisic i I was studying with Carl Tau- 


States, I was asked by their managers to 
write for press use, something that would 
tell the public what to expect from those 
performers and how their art and individu- 
ality compared with those of other great 
pianists of the day. 

That was less difficult to do, because when 
I was with Tausig; a sort of pianoforte tour- 
nament was held in Berlin, in which Tausig 
gave a recital on Monday night, von Biilow 
one on Wednesday night and Rubinstein the 
final one on Saturday night. Tausig ar- 
ranged to give his class seats for the three 
recitals, in the second row and while each 
of the master pianists had his evening on the 
stage, the other two sat in the front row. At 
our class-meeting after this tournament, 
among other comments by Tausig, he said 
that when Rubinstein started the finale of 
the Fantasia in C Major by Schubert, he took 
it at a humanly impossible tempo, and Tausig 
held his breath to the end for fear of a break- 
down. It was not the greatest pianoforte 
playing, said Tausig; it was like seeing a 
spirited steed drawing a heavy load, plunge 
through deep snow up a hill-side. “But,” 
said Tausig, “he got through, and that is 
Rubinstein !” 

The substance of what I put in the hands 
of the manager of Rubinstein’s American 
tour, was that Rubinstein’s playing had trop- 
ical fervor; “there might be quicksands and 
unhealthy places, but there was exuberant 
life, activity and fascinating color every- 
where, as well as fierce storm and tempest.” 

What I wrote in full, pleased Rubinstein 
so much that I was asked to call on him at 
his hotel. I took with me a composition of 
his for two pianos which I was studying, 
and asked him to construe a certain passage 
according to his intention. He looked at it 
for some minutes and then said: “What do 
vou make out of it?” On showing him, he 
said: “I think that is what I meant. I am a 
composer under compulsion. I hate the toil 
of putting down notes on paper; but I was 
trained to it before I had reached years of 
discretion. Ever since, I have been haunted 
by a demon who will take me away from my 
dinner, or rouse me out of sleep and compel 
me to put on paper some musical idea or 
other. When some of these ideas have taken 
form and been worked out, I put them in a 
chest, and as publishers cali to ask for some- 


thing to print, tell them to go to the chest 
and take anything that suits their purpose. 


had me thoroughly trained in harmony, 
counterpoint and rudimentary form for sev- 
eral years, when something happened to me. 
I found myself at an isolated place on the 
North Sea. As I gazed at the tumbling surf 
and the boundless expanse, the thought came 
to me to give musical expression to what was 
before my eyes. As the idea grew upon me, 


ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 


to express the 
panse and energy of the waters; a second 
movement, to express reverence for the 
Power who holds the mighty sea in the hol- 
low of His hand; a third movement to por- 
tray the mythological Neptune with his 
watery train disporting in the w aves; and a 
final movement, the apotheosis of the genius 
of Man who bridges the mighty sea with his 
fleets of ships. 


“After some years, I felt that I had gained 
sufficient technic to undertake the composi 
tion of the symphony, which has met with 
some success, Since then [I have written 
many things in many forms; but I feel im 
pelled from time to time to go back to the 
sea and write another movement for the 
Ocean Symphony. Three or four such 
movements have been published. 

“Now I get letters occasicnally from or 
chestral conductors asking which movements 
I would prefer to have played in concert. | 
reply, ‘Any four that you prefer, but never 
more than four at once.’ ” 


[Editor’s Note: The writer of the forego 
ing, Albert Ross Parsons, is eighty-two 
years old and still actively engaged in teach 
ing, at Steinway Hall, New York. He 
studied at the Leipsic Conservatory 1867-9, 
with Moscheles and Reinecke, among others; 
and later in Berlin, with Theodore Kullak 
and Carl Tausig. Mr. Parsons, in addition 
to his musical labors as a pianist, organist 
teacher, and composer, has also engaged in 
literary pursuits. He translated into Eng 
lish Wagner’s “Beethoven” and Lessmann’s 
“Liszt,” and edited Kullak’s “Complete 
Works of ( ‘hopin. “a 


Impressions of 
Anton Rubinstein 


(Continued from page 26) 

question to him. He said: “I am so busy 
composing that I don’t have time for regular 
systematic work at the piano. If I had pra 

ticed four or five hours every day, as so 
many others do, I might have become a great 
pianist.” He looked at me in a droll way, 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eye when 
he said this, and I thought of Goethe, and 
how he once spoke of his “bourgeois poems.” 
(Meine buergerlichen Gedichte). A Goethe 
or a Rubinstein can permit himself such little 
jokes. 

Rubinstein has been dead thirty-five years 
and his name is now almost a legend. |! 
shall never forget the fascination of meeting 
him face to face, nor can anything ever efface 
the overpowering impression of his wonder- 
ful playing. 
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Della Samoiloff Well Received in 
Pittsburgh 


When Della Samoiloff sang Leonora in II 
Trovatore in Pittsburgh recently, she created 
an excellent impression. Harvey Gaul, of the 
Post-Gazette, wrote: “Della Samoiloff, so- 
prano, proved an opulent Leonora and rich 
throughout. Her singing of Peaceful Was 
the Night was altogether beautiful. We hope 
that Mme. Samoiloff will return again.” 

William R. Mitchel of the Press com- 
mented: “Della Samoiloff, soprano, who 
comes from a family of singers, possesses 
a voice of lovely quality. She sang the aria 
and ensemble number with perfect freedom 
and abandon and produced a gorgeous top 
tone that came in the very final duet with 
her ill-fated lover.’ 

J. Fred Lissfelt of the Sun-Telegraph was 
of the opinion that “Della Samoiloff as- 
sumed the part with dignity, and helped her 
colleagues over many a difficult spot.” 


New Rochelle Symphony Concerts 
for Young Folks 


Four concerts by a picked orchestra of 
symphonic players, Leon Theodore Levy con- 
ductor, will be given in the Senior High 
School Auditorium, New Rochelle, on the 
mornings of December 7, January 11, Feb- 
ruary 15 and March 22, all Saturdays. The 
course is under the co-operation of the Board 
of Education and is endorsed by Dr. Albert 
Leonard, Superintendent of Schools, and Mr. 
Bernard B. Nye, director of music, as a 
valuable supplement to the splendid school 
music courses. The development of music 
and of the orchestra will be explained by 
the conductor, and standard orchestral com- 
positions will be played in illustration. The 
prices are low enough to place these concerts 
within the reach of all. 


Judith Bokor’s Season 


The Hungarian cellist, Judith Bokor, is 
making a tour under the management of the 
tiollandsche Concertdirectie Dr. G. De Koos 
t The Hague, in the following countries dur- 
ing the season 1929-1930: (October) Ger- 
many and Holland, (November) Germany, 
Holland, Sweden, (December) Holland, 
North-America, (January), North-America, 
(February ) North-America, (March) 
North-America, Germany, France, (April) 
Germany, Monte Carlo, Austria-Hungary. 

Besides these recitals she has also been 
engaged for the following Orchester con- 
certs: (Berlin) Philharmonie, (Koln) Gutr- 
zenich, (Paris) Orchestre Symphonique, 
(Monte Carlo) Orchestre Symphonique, 
(The Hague) Residentie Orkest, (Stock- 
holm) Philharmonie. 


National Musical Managers’ Asso- 
ciation Elects Officers 

\t a dinner meeting held on November 14 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, the National Musical 
Managers’ Association elected the following 
officers to serve for the year: president, 
Charies L. Wagner; first vice-president, 
Jack Salter; second vice-president, Horace 
Parmlee ; treasurer, Fitzhugh Haensel ; secre- 
tary, Catharine B. Bamman. The following 
directors were chosen: Richard Copley, 
George Engles, Arthur Beckhard, Arthur 
Judson, Mrs. R. E. Johnston. 


W elcome for Glazounoff 
The Friends of Russian Art, Inc., organ 
committee to welcome the great com 
Glazounoff, to this country, the mem 


ized a 
poser, 
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bers of this committee being: Leopold Auer. 
Walter Damrosch, Alexander Siloti, Jascha 
Heifetz, Efrem Zimbalist, Professor Roerich, 
Prof. Daniel Mason, Josef and Rosina Lhe- 
vinne, Isabelle Vengerova, Prof. B. W. 
Hough, Vladimir Drozdoff, Constantine 
Shvedoff, Joseph Yasser and Alexis Coro- 
shamsky. 


Ditson to Make Phonograph 
Records in New York Store 


The Oliver Ditson Company announces 
that, beginning December 1, it will be pre- 
pared to make phonograph records at a studio 
to be opened at its New York store. In 
addition to the recording laboratory there 
will be practise rooms, and a Victrola room 
for the playing of records as soon as they 
are made. This is an opportunity for the 
singer, student or speaker to hear his own 
voice as it sounds to others; it is also a means 
by which permanent records may be made of 
anything of which preservation is desired. 
The price at which Ditson offers the records 
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is so reasonable that they are within reach 
of everybody. 


Lawrence Tibbett Sings Reddick 
Spirituals 

Lawrence Tibbett is singing with great 
success two of William J. Reddick’s arrange- 
ments of two Negro spirituals—Leanin’ on 
de Lawd, and Travelin’ to de Grave. The 
Metropolitan Opera baritone sang these at a 
recital at Columbia College recently. 


Louise Boue? s First Metropolitan 
Appearance 
Louise Homer will make her first Metro- 
politan Opera appearance of the season in a 
special Thanksgiving afternoon performance 
of Il Trovatore. 


More Maduro Cedncilitions 


Charles Maduro, Spanish composer, has 
had four more of his compositions accepted 


November 23, 1929 
and published by Carl Fischer, Inc., this pub- 
lishing house featuring these numbers in its 
October catalogue. Curacao, Filigrane, Loin 
De Mon Pays and Pasillo are the selections. 

Mr. Maduro, with whom composing is 
really a hobby, is winning an enviable repu- 
tation as a composer. His compositions are 
recorded by Brunswick, Columbia, Victor, 
Ampico and Duo-Art. Many recital pro- 
grams this season have Maduro composi- 
tions on them and they are winning friends 
wherever they are heard. 


Cortez and Thibaud on Baldwin 
Hour 


Leonora Cortez will play on the Baldwin 
Hour on December 8 with Jacques Thibaud. 


Elsa Riefflin Daert Postponed 


Elsa Riefflin’s concert, which was sched- 
uled for November 19 at Steinway Hall, 
was postponed due to the sudden death of 
her father. 
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Loudon Charlton is to be actively engaged 
in the management of the Community 
Concerts Corporation. 

Max Rosen and Lawrence 
tained at the annual 
Lambs Club. 

This issue celebrates the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Anton Rubinstein with 
special articles and a pictorial biogra- 
phy. 

Joset Rosenstock has resigned as conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and Artur Bodanzky has been reen- 
gaged to fill the vacancy. 

The mystery of “Madame Coloratura” has 
been solved, Charles L. Wagner admit- 
ting that she is the Belgian soprano, 
Mme. Clare Clairbert. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company has 
created the Chicago Musical Founda- 
tion, an organization formed to raise 
funds to insure the continuance of the 
opera, and to advance Chicago in all 
things musical. 

Yehudi Meauhin’s triumphs continued with 
a sensational appearance in London. 
Marschner’s Hans Heiling was revived in 

Berlin. 

Alexandre Glazounoff’s only New York ap- 
pearance will take place on December 3. 

Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, will be solo- 
ist with the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra under Mengelberg on De- 
cember 7. 

The London String Quartet is now engaged 
on a Coast-to-Coast tour that calls for 
hity appearances. 

Richard Crooks sang with great success at 
the opening of the Lamoureux Concerts 
in Paris. 

The Five Arts Club, Mme. Stefanie Gloeck- 
ner, staged its first musicale of the sea- 
son on November 

Georgia Stark is winning-fame with the 
Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company 
both as an actress and singer. 

Hilda Burke gave several successful recitals 
before starting her season with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company. 

Flora Woodman has returned from Europe 
for her first American concert tour. 
Rochester is to have two major orchestras 

this season. 

Goossens has selected Carroll Ault for the 
baritone role in his opera, Judith, which 
will have its American premiere in Phil- 
adelphia on December 26. 


Tibbett enter- 
Gambol of the 


Georgia Graves is kept busy with concert, 
church and radio engagements. 

Bartok’s new quartet was well received in 
Berlin. 

Arie Abileah, pianist, has begun a busy sea- 
son of concertizing and teaching at his 
two New York studios 

Harold Land, baritone, will be heard in 
The Elijah at St. Andrews Church, 
Yonkers, N. Y., on the evening of De- 
cember 8. 

Richard Crooks returned to this country on 
November 19 following a highly suc- 
cessful European tour. 

Victor Andoga has been engaged as director 
of the opera department of the Master 
Institute of the Roerich Museum. 

Gladys Matthew, American soprano, made 
her European debut in Vienna on No- 
vember 21. 

John Poweil, pianist, 
the Conductorless 
vember 30. 

Ruth Schaffner, after an enjoyable summer 
spent abroad, is hard at work teaching 
and filling her concert engagements. 

Glenn M. Tindall is the new manager of 
Hollywood Bowl. 

Florence Lamont Hinman 
mer Denver pupils in Europe, 
now prominent there. 

Gina Pinnera sailed for a two months’ con- 
cert and operatic tour of Europe on 
November 15. 
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Edgar Shelton has left New York for a 
concert tour which will include appear- 
ances in Berea, Ky.; Saint Louis, Mo., 
and Eureka, III. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, gave a successful New 
York recital on November 9. 

Features of the annual song recital of Flor- 
ence Foster Jenkins included the Garden 
Scene (Faust) and songs by Ameri- 
cans. 

Lynnwood Farnam has finished his autum- 
nal series of organ recitals; he will tour 
across country in January and Febru- 
ary. 

Josef Adler was accompanist at 
cessive Steinway Hall recitals. 

The new Kilgen organ for St. 
Cathedral is nearly finished. 

Katherine Evans von Klenner gave a talk 
before the Spiritists League. 

C. A. Gries, professor of piano, 
splendid technical works by 
Rose. 

Marshall Kernochan has issued three nev 
songs containing popular appeal, of mu- 
sicianly nature. 

Paul Reimers will feature his own accom- 
paniments on the Celeste at his song 
recital November 27. 

Hans Merx has returned to New York fol- 
lowing a summer at the German Spas. 

The Verdi Club Musicale on November 13 
was a brilliant affair. 

Tito Schipa is scoring heavily abroad. 
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Obituary 


JOSEPH O’LEARY 


Joseph O'Leary, son of William O’Leary 
of Columbus, Ohio, died in that city on 
November 13. Mr. O’Leary, who was 
twenty-three years old, was a progressive 
Columbus concert manager, and for the last 
six years had imported to that city some of 
the foremost artists of the day. Last year 
he put on a season’s series which included 
Kreisler, Galli-Curci, Ponselle, _McCor- 
mack, Farrar and Rachmaninoff, and had 
made plans to bring a list of artists equally 
great for this year’s and next year’s attrac- 
tions. He had been as generous to the 
Columbus public as could be possible in any 
business enterprise, having offered his at- 
tractions at a minimum price “*--nite his 
heavy expenses entailed. The death of Mr. 
O’Leary is a bereavement to his home town 
and to Columbus environs, as music lovers 


there must feel that they have lost one who 
was sincerely interested in their enjoy- 
ments, since it is not often that a manager 
will play such big stakes for the sake of his 
public. The Musicat Courter extends sym- 
pathy to the family of the deceased and 
sincerely feels that the young man’s death 
will be a distinct loss to the music world. 


FRANK TIMPONI 

Frank Timponi, aged seventy-two died on 
November 13 in the Nassau County Hospital, 
Mineola, L. I., of hydrophobia, following a 
dog-bite suffered some time ago. The de- 
ceased, formerly a theatrical conductor of 
Chicago, is survived by a daughter Mrs. 
Bernard Granville, of Queens, L. I[., and 
two sons, Rolla and Jean, both of Chicago. 


JOHN L. CORT 


John L. Cort, noted theater man, pro- 
ducer and also importer of some well known 
artists, died on November 18. Among his 
many activities he brought Emma Calve to 
this country for her first tour*and brought 
out Eleanore Painter. 
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SAN MALO VISITS MUSSOLINI 


Violinist’s Own Story of Two Interesting Meetings With Il Duce 


Just returned from Europe on the SS. 
Bremen, the San Malo family, consisting of 
the distinguished Panaman violinist, his 
charming wife and their foster-child, the 
famous Lipinski Guarnerius fiddle, were seen 
in their cozy quarters in the Wellington 
Hotel. Mr. San Malo is an artist who is 
interesting in many respects besides his musi- 
cal accomplishments, and for that reason 
the writer lost no time in subjecting him 
to a friendly grilling on his activities abroad. 
The violinist passed quickly over his successes 
in Austria and Italy—such things with ar- 
tists of his calibre are more or less a matter 
of course. The subject uppermost in his 
mind was Mussolini, the great Fascist leader 
of Italy, to whom he had been introduced 
as the “symbol of Latin-America’s culture 
and ideals.” Officially, San Malo is Presi- 
dent of the Central American Labor Party, 
and he also holds a post in the Panaman 
diplomatic service. He was presented to the 
Duce by Don Antonio Burgos, Panaman 
minister to Italy. 

Allowing San Malo to tell his own story: 
“Patiently we waited an hour and a half to 
see Il Duce a few minutes at the Palazzo 
Venezia, where the Premier works during 
the day and often late at night. The Palazzo 
is surrounded by guards, but the car of the 
legation was readily admitted and we waited 
in the garden. At length I was ushered 
through several rooms, all beautiful and 
artistically arranged with the charm of the 
past. Then a door was opened, and at the 


precision and no hesitation. His worst enemy 
could not help admiring him. You do not 
need to be his friend to like him and wish 
with all your heart that you could be of 
service to him. You are absolutely at ease in 
his presence—he assumes nothing of the 
grand manner and immediately dispels any 
nervousness or diffidence in you by his nat- 
ural, unassuming ways. 

“On the morning of the day of my ap 
pointment to play at the Villa Torlonia | 
received a phone call from the foreign office 
Il Duce! I almost dropped the receiver—| 
thought that my treasured appointment was 
to be called off. No, it was only to ask 
Senor San Malo not to wear full dress. II 
Duce would appreciate so much if he wore 
a street suit. I was so excited I don’t even 
remember in what language I answered. 

“Having carefully chosen an Italian Fascist 
accompanist and ‘prepared a long list of 
pieces for my distinguished listener to select 
from, I took my faithful Guarnerius and pro- 
ceeded to the Villa Torlonia. In the beauti- 
ful garden the automobile had to go a long 
way before the house was reached. The bell 
was answered by a plain and simple servant 
girl, and were ushered to an oval room with 
a cupola above. 

“Mussolini entered, holding by the left hand 
his son, Romano; with the other hand he 
made the Roman—now the Fascist—salute. 
Then he shook hands with me and intro 
duced his son, a fine, big, healthy boy. The 
room was rather small, sparsely furnished, 


MR. AND MRS. SAN MALO 


on board the SS. Bremen, en route for America. 


far end of a very large room I saw Musso- 
lini; he was telephoning, but saw me and 
beckoned me to approach. As I did he 
hung up the receiver, and greeted me with 
a hearty handshake. He was not in the best 
of spirits, he said, as he had been very much 
upset by the news of an attempt by an 
anti-Fascist to kill Crown Prince Humbert 
while he was visiting his fiancee, Princess 
Marie José of Belgium. He regretted that 
he had not been able to attend my concert 
at the Sala Sgambati and said that if the 
place were suitable he would have me play 
for him then and there. Mussolini, you know, 
is a violinist of no mean powers himself. 

‘Il Duce spoke to me in Italian, which I 
understand from its similarity to Spanish, my 
language. I answered in French, and we got 
along famously that way. I expressed my 
eagerness to play for him, and he made an 
appointment for me two days later at the 
Villa Torlonia, his private residence. Every- 
thing went so quickly that I did not realize 1 
had met Mussolini and was to play for him 
until I stood again with Don Antonio Bur- 
gos outside the Palazzo. 


‘What a man he is! He is all action—all 


but the walls were hung with wonderful 
works of art, one a crayon portrait of his 
elder son. There was a piano, in front of 
which stood a red velvet couch on either 
side of which was an ordinary cane chair. 
The Duce sat on the couch, three or four 
meters from where I stood ready to play. 

“I submitted my list, starting with the 
Cesar Franck sonata. I got no further than 
that, as he wished to hear it. After each 
movement he applauded and expressed his 
pleasure in such words as ‘perfect’ and (at 
the end of the sonata) ‘Your artistic 
strength is a real force, which dominates 
those that hear you.’ He said some other 
equally nice things, but I can not repeat 
them.” Asked why not, San Malo said that 
he did not want to appear vain. Here Mrs. 
San Malo spoke up, and over her husban1’s 
objections quoted Mussolini as saying: “I 
want to express the happiness your won- 
derful playing has given me. I have heard 
all the great violinists, but none of them 
impressed me more than you have. I wish to 
congratulate you and all Latin America.” 

“After the sonata I again submitted my 
list, but Mussolini waved it aside and begged 
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SAN MALO 


Panaman 


me to play all I had. I next plaved the 
Paganini concerto, after which Mussolini 
stretched out his hand and spoke words which 

shall never forget. Pardon me for repeat- 
ing them—I just can’t help it. He said: ‘I 
wish all Italy to know and admire you. I 
wish your promise to return.. You can 
count upon me for your career in this coun 
try. The Minister of Agriculture manages 
the Philharmonic concerts in the Augusteum 
in Rome. You are engaged as soloist when 
ever it is possible for you to appear. Only 
send word. Now you must be tired; come 
to the dining room.’ 

“At the door of the dining room I stepped 
aside, saying: ‘apres le Premier!’ Mussolini 
took me by the arm and said: ‘Artists first.’ 
Inside were ministers and diplomats, and not 
being very familiar with the protocol rules 
I felt very awkward. But champagne and 
a hearty toast by Mussolini to my future 
successes soon put me at ease. The Premier 
spoke for several minutes, dwelling on the 
fact that now that he had arranged the in- 
dispensable things, such as railroads etc., he 
was busy with the arts and all that con- 
cerned the beauty of Italy. Alluding to the 
various cities I had played he called Bologna 
the red city of Italy, and Florence the white. 

“Later, when I mentioned that a little cat 
had been walking between the people under 
the chairs at my concert in Rome, and that 
I adore cats, Mussolini said he also loves 
them; and does not allow anybody to kill 
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ANTONIO BURGOS, 


Palazzo Venezia after visiting Mussolini. 


one and go unpunished. Some thousand cats 
he said, come out at night in ruins 
in Rome, and it was at first planned to kill 
them. But the Duce interfered, and instead, 
a certain wealthy American now pays to 
feed them. 

‘After hearing all the rest of my list ot 
pieces, Mussolini asked for an encore. Very 
tired, | offered a Berceuse ‘to put your Ex 
cellency to sleep.’ The pun amused him very 
much. Of all the pieces I played the only 
one he did not applaud was a Slavic dance 
of Dvorak. I wondered why he did not like 
it, because it is very beautiful. 

“A great thrill was in store for me 
Mussolini handed me a fine large photo 
graph of himself, inscribed: “To the violinist 
of great style, Alfredo San Malo, with much 
admiration, Benito Mussolini.’ 

“I could go on ali day talking about this 
wonderful man, but time is getting short and 
I know you have other things to do, too.” 
Before accepting which congé, the writer 
elicited the facts that San Malo returns to 
Italy in April, where a tour is already ar 
ranged; that last July he made three Victor 
red-seal records and that in the same month 
he opened the Hollywood Bowl season with 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnol; and that last 
April he made a tour of South America, 
where he had not appeared for fourteen 
years. His first New York appearance this 
season is scheduled for the afternoon of 
Thanksgiving Day, at Carnegie Hall 
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A Sturani Musicale 


Cesare Sturani recently invited his musi- 
cal friends to an afternoon of music at his 
studios on Eighty-sixth Street. The par- 
ticipants were Alfredo Sorvillo, Handel's 
Ombra Mai Fu; Dorothy Westra, Mozart's 
Porgi Amor; Alberto Sanchez, the aria, Che 
Gelida manina; Faina Petrova, Brahms’ 
May Night and Respighi’s Nebbie; Fanny 
Davidson, the Caro Nome aria; Edward Al- 
bano, the Credo from Otello, and Mina 
Horne in Pace Mio Dio. Several duets were 
interspe rsed among the sung by Mr. 

Sorvilo and Miss Westra, Misses Davidson 
ond Petrova, and Miss Horne and Mr. 
\Ibano. 

The outstanding characteristics of all the 
voices were the easy flowing quality and 
xcellent breath control. 


solos, 


Martha Baird’s Concert Activities 

Martha 
cale given in New Canaan, 
vember 10, at Downing Barn, the delightful 


musi- 


No 


artist at a 
Conn., on 


Baird was the 


little concert hall and theatre on the estate 
of Mr. and Mrs. Willard Downing. There 
were two hundred and fifty guests present 
to hear Miss Baird’s program of Bach, 
Brahms, Chopin and Debussy, and the 


hostesses were Mrs. Downing, Mrs. Ray 
mond Streit and Mrs. F. H. Watts 

n November 13, Miss Baird gave a pro 
gram at the Studio Club, New York, and 
on November 21 presented her first 
Hall recital of the 


planning to leave 
a few days later for engagements in the 
middle west. 
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Bori to Sing Mimi for Hundredth 
Time 

Lucrezia Bori’s appearance in the Grand 
Street Settlement benefit performance of La 
soheme at the Metropolitan Opera House or 
November 26 will mark a conspicuous 
stone in her career. She 
of Mimi for the 


mile 
will sing the role 
hundredth time 

Rori 
had sung the 


place in Italy 


In counting up the other day, Miss 
was amused to recall how she 
role fourteen times in just one 
in about as many weeks, twenty one 
in Buenos Aires, twenty times on a tour of 
other European and South American coun- 
tries, as well as some four times every season 
since joining the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany-~a rather conclusive proof, she thinks 
of the universal appeal popu 
larity, and also, we think, of her 


times 


and 
own, 


opera’s 
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“Woman to Woman” 
The first showing of a new picture by 
Tiffany Productions, Inc., was held at the 
Globe Theatre on November 11. Betty Comp- 
son, who is a very pretty creature indeed, 
played the lead, Lola, and was supported by 
actor, George Barraud, as 
David; Juliette Compton, as Vesta; Mar- 
garet Chambers, as Florence, Lola’s com- 
panion ;. Georgie Billings, a wisp of a child 
who plays the part of little David; Winter 
Hall, as Doctor Garvey, and Reginald Shar- 
land as Hal, one of the A. E. F. The pro- 
duction was directed by Victor Saville, of 
English fame, and recorded by the RCA 
photophone 
It would be impossible to say 
is a wholly satisfying production, the chief 
fault resting with the plot of the story; just 
why a sentimental war theme should have 
been chosen for the vehicle of such capable 
artists as participate in this work, is beyond 
reviewer's comprehension. The gist 
Lola, the popular dancer, who en- 
tertains the soldiers at a fashionable Paris 
cafe falls in love with David, an English 
soldier. Their love is deep and sincere and 
they decide to marry despite the warnings of 
Florence, the faithful companion. Just as 
the event is to take place David is summoned 
to. the and he only has time to scribble 
a note to Lola asking her to wait for him; 
this she vows to do. The havoc of the war 
causes David to lose his memory and on his 
return to England he marries Vesta, the 
“sophisticated one.” It must be noted that 
very wealthy and unhappy. After 
la, now famous is brought 
to the leading theatre in London; there 
David sees her in the dance he had first 
seen her in Paris and memory is reawak- 
ened; they renew their love and he is informed 
of little David; the father wishes to adopt 
the child but Vesta, the wife, refuses her 
consent; in a fury he is just about to elope 
with Lol: Vesta reconsiders and goes 
to claim the child at Lola’s home. There she 
warns Lola as “Woman to Woman” what 
would happen to her and the two Davids if 
to follow the dictates of her im- 
pulses. Lola recognizes the wisdom of this 
warning and David is legally adopted by the 
father; all this time Lola has been suffering 
with angina pectoris and as a last sacrifice 
of mother love she dances at a benefit which 
Vesta gives. She dies immediately following 
performance, in the presence of her 
doctor 
seen, by this outline, that the 
story is l ng i awn out and is not suited to 
the general sophisticated attitude of audiences 
of today ; those present demonstrated this fact 
by voicing their amusement at points which 
were meant to be most serious and dramatic. 
However, there are some excellent scenes, 
at the beginning in the cafe and at 
ndon theatre. There are also some 
Parisian views and some good 
‘ken; one slip seems to be in Lola’s 
her French accent. The 
ctors are very well suited to their parts 
and are really worthy of something which 
alls for more display of their ability. The 
stumes are gorgeous and quite up to style, 
and the recording of the voices is admirable ; 
bsolutely no noise or distortion with 
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4 TH ST. THEATRE 
WEST OF B’WAY 


The 48th St. Theatre will be available for 
erts and dance recitals on all Sundays 
luring the season of 1929-30. The conven- 
ient location and intimate character of this 
theatre makes it eminently suitable for this 
} of entertainment. otal Capacity of 
960 seats Bookings are now being made 
dates can be reserved by applying to 
Abraham, Mgr. Tel. Bryant 4600. 


(NEW STAGE FLOOR) 
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the possible exception of a slight lisp in the 
place of the letters “S.” Little Georgie, as 
baby David, does some of the best work of 
the film in his well balanced and poised 
characterization. 


Little Theatre Opera in Chocolate 
Soldier 


After having had four sold-out houses in 
Brooklyn (it might have continued thus) the 
Little Theatre Opera Company gave Oscar 
Straus’ popular operetta, The Chocolate Sol- 
dier, November 18, at the Heckscher The- 
atre, New York, beginning a full week’s run. 

Helen Ardelle as Nadini was picturesque, 
full of life, and sang especially well when 
she moderated her high tones; later she was 
a handsome bride. Sybil Colby’s full tones 
and prim action were in right proportion, 
and Mascha was sung by Alice Atkins with 
pretty voice at all times. William Hain, in 
excellent voice, was the Bummerli, his stage 
appearance and singing excelling; Richard 
Hodhfelder was full of energy and showed 
himself most capable; also, he looked the 
part. Evan Evans and Wells Clary made 
the most of their military and vocal oppor- 
tunities, and the chorus was vivacious, the 
squad of ten soldiers snappy and songful. 

Much humor was interjected, without 
horseplay, and the stage effects brought vig- 
orous applause, especially the second act. 
Everything was under good control by con- 
ductor William J. Reddick, and the entire 
performance excelled in animation and well- 
staged pictures. Between acts manager Ken- 
dall K. Mussey made a speech, appealing for 
popular support, telling of the 90% subscrip- 
tion rolled up for the Brooklyn nights. An 
audience of distinctly social aspect was pres- 
ent. 

Offenbach’s Grand Duchess is scheduled 
for Brooklyn, December 12-14, and in New 
York, December 16-21. 


Madame Butterfly on the Air 


The first time that a Puccini opera was 
broadcast was on November 16 when Frances 
Alda, Alfred O’Shea, Pasquale Amato and 
Merle Alcock sang the beautiful Madame 
Butterfly. Gennaro Papi conducted and 
Deems Taylor told the story. There was also 
a chorus. 

The performance was one of the loveliest 
things we have heard on the air in a 
long time; the orchestra was _ beautifully 
mellow and at the same time vital; the 
continuity was excellently arranged, and the 
tie-up between the necessary advertising and 
the story was a stroke of cleverness and 
good judgment. 

As to the artists, they were in fine fettle. 
Mme. Alda’s voice is well suited to the role 
of Cio Cio San, though she has been heard 
to sing more sweetly on the air. A surprise 
came with the interpretation and voice of 
Alfred O’Shea, who is a newcomer and who 
has a voice of beautiful quality which car- 
ries very well on the air. Perhaps the voice 
which sounded the most natural was that of 
Pasquale Amato. It seemed as if the bari- 
tone was really in the room; the voice was 
liquid and exceptionally resonant and every 
word he uttered was understood. Miss Al- 
cock’s singing also was very good and it 
would seem that in these four artists the 
radio has made a distinct acquisition. Mr. 
Papi held fine balance between the orchestra 
and singers. Those who did not hear this 
broadcast have a treat in store when Tosca 
will be performed in December. 


Roxy’s 

Paul Muni is the entire picture—Seven 
Faces—this week at Roxy’s. The story it- 
self is cheap, and this talented actor is made 
to act like a vaudevillian, but his essayal 
of seven different roles is extremely skilful. 
Muni is an excellent actor, and the entire 
picture hangs heavily on his clever 
shoulders. One would like to see him in 
some worth while vehicle. Berthold Viertel 
directed it and Muni is appearing in person. 

On the stage there is much to delight. 
Versailles, a gorgeous spectacle, enlists the 
charming voice of Beatrice Belkin, along 
with the special talents of David Crollet, 
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Alys Julene, Leonide Massine, Patricia 
Bowman, Helen Windsor, Charlotte Mount, 
Ann Fleming, George Kiddon, Volodia 
Gueral, M. Vodnoy, the ballet and chorus 
. . . and of course, the Thirty-Two Roxy- 
ettes. The orchestra plays—and extremely 
well—the Mignon overture. There is the 
usual Fox Movietone and Hearst Metro- 
tone Newsreel, also a Napoleonic Episode 
as a sort of prelude to. the feature picture. 


John McCormack to Broadcast 


John McCormack will be heard over 
WEAF on Thanksgiving night, November 
28, at ten o'clock. The program will be 
composed of some of the tenor’s most popu- 
lar numbers, and this appearance of the 
singer marks his return to the microphone 
after an absence of two years. 


Martinelli Featured on Radio 


Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, was heard over WEAF on Novem* 
ber 17 in a program which opened with the 
beautiful aria of the third act of La Juive; 
after two groups of songs, one in Italian 
and the other in English, the tenor added 
the Celeste Aida aria. Mr. Martinelli sang 
beautifully ; his voice seemed easy, it broad- 
cast naturally and carried with it all the 
power and resonance for which the Mar- 
tinelli voice is famous. It of course showed 
up to most advantage in the operatic work, 
but in the songs Mr. Martinelli used dis- 
criminating taste and judgment and a re- 
straint altogether in keeping with the spirit 
of the numbers. 


Leps’ Pupils Score in Two-Piano 
Appearances 


Lorette Gagnon and Annette Aubin, art- 
ist-pupils of Wassili Leps at the Providence 
College of Music, have done considerable 
concert work for two pianos, not only in 
Providence, but also throughout New Eng- 
land. On the occasion of the opening of the 


LORETTE GAGNON (right) and 
ANNETTE AUBIN 


artist-pupils of Wassili Lope. 


convention of Women’s Clubs of New Eng- 
land at Watch Hill, they played for the first 
time a new composition by Mr. Leps, Waltz 
Fantasie on Original Theme, a work writ- 
ten for and dedicated to the two players. 

Another appearance for the young artists 
was at a concert given by Mr. Leps in con- 
junction with the chorus of the Chopin Club 
of Providence, before the Music Lovers’ 
Club of Boston. At this time they played 
two-piano numbers by Saint-Saens, Strauss 
and Henselt, and also provided on two 
pianos the orchestral accompaniment for the 
chorus in their singing of Mr. Leps’ Yo- 
Nennen, a cantata for women’s voices. 

The Misses Gagnon and Aubin also ap- 
peared as soloists at the first musicale-tea 
of the season of the Chopin Club of Provi- 
dence, on November 3, when they again 
played Mr. Leps’ new waltz, in which, said 
the Journal, “they gave evidence of careful 
ensemble practice and played with skill and 
accuracy. In contrast to the strong pas- 
sages, the pianissimo passages were played 
with delicacy and clearness.” 


———_—e 


Barth Delights Washington Audi- 


torium With Quarter Tones 


What Washington thinks of the quarter- 
tone scale as demonstrated by Hans Barth 
and his own quarter-tone piano is illustrated 
to some extent by the comments of the 
Washington Post critic, following Mr. 
Barth’s first appearance there. 

As is usual in this artist’s presentations, 
the three ages of music were offered in 
chronological order—the piano of yesterday, 
the piano of today and the piano of tomor- 
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row, the last named being, of course, the 
quarter-tone piano which Mr. Barth has had 
built for himself, and which has been fully 
described in these columns. The Post critic 
says: “The contrast between the three in- 
struments was emphasized most satisfactorily 
by Barth, whose understanding playing of 
the harpsichord awoke its quaint melodies 
and dainty rhythms in compositions by Bach, 
Gossec and Mozart. On the modern concert 
grand piano he again demonstrated his skill 
in Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor. 

“The audience was enthusiastic over his 
playing of the quarter-tone piano when he 
used two compositions of his own to exhibit 
its descriptive powers, its new tone system 
with fine gradations and combinations. The 
audience learned to its delight how new 
chordal combinations, new tonal effects and 
strange harmonies will abound in the music 
of tomorrow.” 

The use by the critic of the word “delight” 
to describe the audience’s feeling is of signi- 
ficance. That the quarter-tone scale is able, 
under Mr. Barth’s skilled handling, to de- 
light an average concert audience is evidence 
of an important advance in the use of this 
new and strange idiom—the music of to- 
morrow. 


Gennaro M. le urci’s Barbara 


Gennaro M. Curci, well known New 
York vocal teacher, has turned to play- 
writing. Barbara, winner of the first prize 
in a dramatic contest sponsored by Le Cro- 
nache Letterarie e Teatrali of Naples, had 
its American premiere at the Gallo Theater 
on Sunday evening, November 17. The 
capacity audience’s reception of the three- 
act drama was highly enthusiastic, and the 
Italian cast, headed by the author’s wife, 
Elvira Curci-Caccia, in the name part, was 
the recipient of warm applause at the end 
of each act. Finally Mr. Curci, too, made 
his appearance to modestly acknowledge the 
applause. 

It was a gala evening, and the audience 
followed the events of Barbara with rapt 
interest. The plot deals with an artist and 
his model and the former’s delusion that 
without this particular model, his work is 
nothing. He is faithful to his wife and child 
back home in Italy and spurns Barbara’s 
love. In revenge, she plots his ruin by 
spreading the rumor that without her he is 
nothing, while under her influence he is a 
genius. There is much intrigue, and in the 
end Sandro, a shepherd who is in love with 
the model and who realizes that she is leav- 
ing Paris and him, in the final pose for the 
painting, The Nymph of the Woods, chokes 
her to death, ridding himself and the artist 
of her sinister influence. The play is highly 
dramatic and has some very amusing mo- 
ments which the audience seemed to relish. 
It was generally well acted. 

Mme. Curci-Caccia, a fascinating figure, 
played the part of the siren with much skill. 
She has been acting in Italian plays since a 
child and did extremely well with a part 
that is not at all easy to essay. Her cos 
tumes were exotic and highly original. They 
were specially designed and created for 
Mme. Curci-Caccia by an extremely tal- 
ented young Italian woman, Lydia Seccia, 
who bears watching. Miss Seccia is a 

“find,” and the Broadway producer who 
takes her under his wing will indeed be 
fortunate. The part of the Artist was 
capably filled by Primo Brunetti. 

Barbara was given under the auspices of 
the Dante Alighieri Society and the patron- 
age of the Italian Consul General of New 
York. 

Weinberg Compositions Played 

On October 29, at Temple Shaari Zedek in 
Brooklyn, a program of various composi- 
tions was presented by several artists. On 
this occasion, the Sextette composed by Jacob 
Weinberg and played by the Hebrew Art 
Ensemble, and piano solos composed and 
played by Mr. Weinberg, were enthusiastic- 
ally received by the audience. 
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Dayton, Ohio. The Civic Music 
League course in Dayton was opened with 
the appearance of La Argentina, the evening 
of October 23rd. An audience of 3,000 saw 
the dancer in Memorial Hall. 

The annual series of Sunday afternoon 
concerts presented free of charge at Run- 
nymede Playhouse by the Dayton Civic 
Orchestra under the direction of Don Bas- 
sett, commenced November 3. These are 
given under the patronage of Mrs. H. E. Tal- 
bott in her private auditorium, Runnymede 
Playhouse. The auditorium has a capacity 
of one thousand. 

The Dayton Mother Singers chorus 
brought to this city on October 31, the three 
prize winners in a youthful musicians’ con- 
test staged in June by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. They were Philip 
Frank, Brooklyn violinist; William Hain, 
New York tenor, and F lorence Frantz, Phil- 
adelphia pianist. 

Opening its concert series of the season, 
arranged free of charge for the Dayton pub- 
lic, the National Cash Register Companv 
presented on November 3. The Russian Sym- 
phonic choir under the direction of Basile 
Kibalchich. 

Ruth Musser Snyder, soprano, has left 
for New York, where she will study with 
Richard Hageman. Mrs. Snyder has been 
a student of Grace Storey-Simmonds of 
the Proctor School of Music. 

Harold Edward Waever has recently been 
made minister of music, at Linden Avenue 
Baptist Church. 

Evelyn Graul, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Graul of Wayne avenue, violinist, is 
the winner of a scholarship in the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music and is studying 
with Jean Ten Have. M. E. 


El Paso, Tex. The West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce Convention has just 
closed a most successful session of three 
days, in which the music of this part of 
Texas played a most important part. 

El Paso musical life was represented by 
the organization of the Friends of Music, 
who, attired in attractive Spanish costumes 
with high combs and lace mantillas, sang 
Spanish songs. This organization consists 
of nine of El Paso’s best singers, whose 
programs are much in demand for conven- 
tions both in and around the city. 

The bands from West Texas numbered 
about forty, and their massed concerts were 
an inspiration to the convention. The most 
prominent among them was the Cowboy 
Band of Simmons University at Abilene, 
Texas. This is the official band of the 
West Texas Chamber of Commerce, having 
won its title through contest of bands of 
the state. 

They are a picturesque lot of one hun- 
dred men, dressed in bright yellow shorts, 
white suede chaps, white top boots, ten gal- 
Jon white hats, kerchiefs of bright colors, 
and very formidable looking belts and guns. 
The band has always financed itself by giv- 
ing concerts. For their first concert they 
“bummed” rides to the next town, gave the 
concert and received twenty dollars for it. 
Now, they finance themselves by concerts, 
bringing fine artist series to Abilene, and 
next summer they will tour Europe. Book- 
ings have been completed for the entire 
summer. 

Due to this bands efforts Abilene was 
“spread” all over the convention, that city 
Ww alking away with the next convention. The 
music did it. 

The city of Juarez just across the river 
in Old Mexico contributed much music and 
dancing to the convention, by presenting a 
fiesta in the plaza of their city. In attending 
one of these affairs in Juarez, consisting of 
street parades, with all participants in Mexi- 
can costumes, street dancing, singing and 
bull-fights, it is hard for one to realize that 
the old and new world are divided at this 
point by a distance of only one half a city 
block. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. The Cae. 
vatory held its first faculty recital of the 
season in the St. Cecilia Auditorium. Songs 
were given by Mrs. Joseph A. Michaelson, 
soprano; Katherine Strong Gutekunst, con- 
tralto, and Jurien Hoekstra, baritone. Karl 
Wecker, violinist, played two Kreisler ar- 
rangements, and Oscar Cress, pianist, and 
manager of the conservatory, gave composi- 
tions by Stojowski and Dohnanyi. A trio 
composed of Palmer Quackenbush, violinist, 
Stanley Hall, cellist, and Carl Sennema, 
pianist, contributed two numbers. The ac- 
companists were Dorothy Pelck McGraw, 
Ruth Pellegrom and Mrs. Rowe. New mem- 
bers of the faculty for this year are Mrs. 
Michaelson in the vocal department, Leola 
Parbel in the piano department, Leon Knapp 
for band instruments, and Marie Louise 
Kinsey for French. 

Carl Andersch, of the Andersch Piano 
School, has returned from Europe, where he 
has spent the past two years studying in 
Berlin and Leipsic with Dr. Kurt Johnen, 


Walter Niemann and others. Upon his re- 
turn he was given a dinner of welcome at 
the Masonic Country Club by the Grand 
Rapids branch of the Michigan Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

Mrs. William J. Fenton, teacher of voice, 
has presented a vocal scholarship for girls 
to the St. Cecilia Society. Entered in the 
contest were eighteen high school students 
with untrained voices, the winners being 
Kathleen Weigle, Bernice Post, and Beverly 
Rabinoff. The judges were Bertha Kutsche, 
president of the society; Mrs. Michaelson, 
Mrs. Rowe, and Mr. and Mrs. Fenton. 

Reese Veatch, vocal instructor, also gives 
scholarships each year in voice to high school 
students. For this year’s contest there were 
four entered in the girls’ division, the win- 
ners being Betty Wilkinson of South High, 
first, and Gladys Louise Laman of Central 
High, second; in the boys’ division five en- 
tered, the winners being Russel K. Raymond 
of South High, first, Lawrence Zoerner of 
South High, second. All high schools ex- 
cept one were represented. The judges were 
Aurora Lundahl, Joseph Hummel, John 
Royal Klaasse of Ferris Institute Music De- 
partment, Seymour Swets of Calvin College, 
and Emory Gallup, organist and choirmaster 
at Fountain St. Baptist Church. 

Bassilios Andrea Kyros, bass-baritone, 
who has recently located in this city, gave 
a sacred concert at the Congregational 
Church in Greenville. 

Haydn M. Morgan, for the past five years 
director of music at Findlay, Ohio, has been 
appointed supervisor of music in the public 
schools to succeed David Mattern, who re- 
signed to accept a position as head of the 
public school music department at the Uni- 
versity School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mr. 
Morgan has also been chosen to direct the 
Schubert Club, a male chorus of sixty voices. 
Other new members of the public school 
music department are Gladys Silsby, in 
charge of vocal music at Junior College; 
Mamie Kunsman, assistant to Mr. Morgan, 
and Richard H. Thomas, director of vocal 
music at Central High. H. B. R. 

Harrisburg, Pa. John Charles Thom- 
as, baritone, was presented by the Wednesday 
Club in a song recital in Chestnut Street Au- 
ditorium. He was greeted by an enthusiastic 
audience, which listened appreciatively and 
applauded vigorously. During the recital Mr. 
Thomas paused to explain his songs in order 
that the audience might more fully appreciate 
their import. His feature numbers were Der 
Santreger, August Bungert; Phidyle, Henri 
Duparc; Au pays, Augusta Holmes, and 
Alone Upon the Housetops, Tod Galloway. 
One of his encores, Old Man River, was 
received with tumultuous applause. Lester 
Hodges, the accompanist, did much to make 
the program a success. 

The Harrisburg Branch of the American 
Association of University Women sponsored 
a dance recital by Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Shawn in the Wm. Penn High School. The 
program was a most unusual one and received 
enthusiastic applause from a large audience. 
The artists were most ably assisted by a 
Symphonic Quartet composed of Sol Cohen, 
violin and conductor ; Mary Campbell, piano ; 
Hugo Bergamasco, flute, and Muriel Watson, 
drums. 

Fritz Kreisler, the first of the artists to 
appear in this year’s All-Star cencerts spon- 
sored by The Patriot and The Evening 
News, played to a most appreciative audience 
which packed Chestnut Street Auditorium 
to capacity. One of the most effective num 
bers was Bach’s Chaconne, for violin alone. 
The encores, Variations of Tatini and the 
Londonderry Air were not sufficient, and 
not until after his own composition, The 
Old Refrain, was heard was the audience 
willing to leave. The violinist was accom- 
panied by Carl Lamson. 

Selections from Elijah, Mendelssohn, were 
sung by the choir of the Grace Methodist 
Church under the direction of Ward-Ste- 
phens, at the first Monthly Musical Vesper 
Service of the season. The work was most 
effectively done and was heartily received 
by a large audience. The solo work was 
done by the church quartet: Mae Shoop 
Cox, soprano; Belle P. Middaugh, contralto ; 
Harry M. Etter, tenor and R. H. Bagnell, 
baritone. Much credit is due Ward-Stephens 
both for his training this choir of forty 
voices and for his able assistance at the 
organ. G. W 


Long Beach, Cal. 
French violinist, 
Civic Concert 


Jacques Thibaud, 
opened the season of the 
Series, Katheryn Coftield, 
manager, in the Municipal Auditorium on 
Oct. 25. The artist was enthusiastically re 
ceived by a large audience, and responded 
to several encores. Tasso Janopaulo was a 
skilful accompanist. 

The Long Beach Symphony Orchestra, 
Leonard J. Walker, conductor, gave a com- 
plimentary concert in the Municipal Audi- 
torium. The house was packed and many 
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MUSICAL. 


Reading Symphony in First Con- 
cert of Season 


The Reading Symphony Orchestra of sev- 
enty men gave the first concert of its seven- 
teenth season on November 10. The large 
audience gave Walter Pfeiffer, conductor, a 
rousing reception, indicative of Reading’s 
appreciation of the high standard to which 
Mr. Pfeiffer has brought his orchestra. 

The program opened with Weber’s Eury- 
anthe overture, played with dash and fire 
by the orchestra, followed by the Beethoven 


WALTER PFEIFFER, 
conductor of the Reading Symphony 
Orchestra. 


concerto in G major No. 4, with Jacques 
Jolas, pianist, as soloist. Mr. Jolas played 
with fine technical and musicianly ability, 
with the orchestra lending a sympathetic 
accompaniment. He also gave two Chopin 
numbers, proving himself an able interpreter 
of this composer, and as an encore, a Gluck- 
Brahms Gavotte. 

The principal number_on the pri gram was 
Mozart’s symphony in E flat major, in which 
the orchestra displayed such fine ensemble 
work that in the delicate passages the tone 
was as of one exquisite instrument. The 
whole performance was truly beautiful and 
dignified. 

Mr. Pfeiffer brought the program to a 
close with Strauss’ Beautiful Blue Danube, 
which was artistically interpreted and de- 
lighted the audience. 


Glenn M. Tindall to Manage 
Hollywood Bowl 


Hollywood Bowl has a new manager. 
His name in Glenn M. Tindall, and he has 
had much experience in musical manage- 
—_ He began his career in school mu- 

, having held various important positions 
as pares, and has recently been super- 
visor of the musical activities, Department 
of the Playground and Recreation, Los 
Angeles. He has also had business ex- 
perience, having been department store 
manager with such success that he largely 
increased the business. He directed a fes 
tival of song at Hollywood Bowl, and is 
now State Chairman of Orchestra, Cali 
fornia Federation of Music Clubs; National 
Chairman of Choir Festivals, National 
Federation of Music Clubs; president, 
Federated Church Musicians of Southern 
California; Chairman of Music Christmas 
Out-of-Doors Committee; treasurer and 
member of the Executive Council, Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists; chairman Music 
Committee, Los Angeles Rotary Club; 
member of the board of directors, Los 
Angeles Music School Settlement; mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee, Pasadena 
Rose Bowl; member of the exposition com- 
mittee, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


Pinnera Sails 


Gina Pinnera, soprano, sailed on Novem- 
ber 15 on the S.S. Majestic for a two 
months’ concert and operatic tour of Europe. 
The artist’s last New York appearance was 
as soloist at the gala concert at Carnegie 
Hall on November 4, when the new organ in 
that auditorium was dedicated. 

From Paris, Mme. Pinnera will go directly 
to Oslo where she will make her Scandi- 
navian debut with the Symphony Orchestra, 
under Issay Dobrowen, on December 1 and 2. 
Following these performances there will be 
concerts in other principal cities in Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark and an extended tour 
of Germany. Besides important performances 
in Berlin, she will sing in Frankfurt, Munich, 
Leipsic, and many of the cities in the Rhine 
district. Vienna, Budapest and Prague will 

also hear this American artist whose meteoric 
rise to fame within the last two years, dating 
from a Carnegie Hall recital on February 
18, 1928, has been most unusual. 

Mme. Pinnera will then return to France 
because of the success she had when she 
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sang at the home of Baron Maurice de 
Rothschild in Paris last summer the evening 
of the Grand Prix—a much sought after 
engagement which annually is filled by some 
world renowned star. Upon her return to 
America in January the soprano will resume 
her concert tour. 


Drummond Returns After 
European Successes 


With European successes still ringing in 
her ears, Hortense Drummond, young 
American contralto, returned to Chicago 
recently after five years spent in Italy. 
Among Miss Drummond’s most successful 
appearances were Azucena in Il Trovatore, 
La Forza del Destino and André Chenier, 
— the two-week season at Mirando, 
taly. 

On October 22, Miss Drummond gave a 
homecoming recital at the Progress Club 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., before a large and 
most enthusiastic audience. Besides the 
Voce di donna aria from La Gioconda and 
the Amour, viens aider, from Samson and 
Delilah, the gifted contralto rendered songs 
by Gluck, Arensky, Gretchaninoff, Paisiello, 
Duparc, Hue, Dvorak, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Coates, Wintter-Watts, Hageman and 
Cox. Miss Drummond also appeared on a 
program at Orchestra Hall, Chicago sing- 
ing the part of the narrator in the first 
performance of the ballet, The Combat of 
Tancred and Clorinda, by Monteverde. 





New York Concert 
Announcements 


M: Morning. A: Afternoon. 
E: Evening. 











Saturday, November 23 
Concert for Children, Carnegie Hall 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie is Hall (E). 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, piano, Town 

Ronald Murat, violin, Town Hall (E). 


Sunday, November 24 


Fritz Kreisler, violin, Carnegie Hall (A). 

Bennie on, violin, Town Hall (A). 

Society of the Friends ‘of Music, Mecca Audito- 
rium (A). 

eae Symphony Orchestra, Mecca Auditorium 


jon Melnikoff, violin, Guild Theater (E). 

Angna Enters, dance, Booth Theater (E). 

Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi, American 
Women’s Association (E). 


Monday, November 25 
Jane Rand, song, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Andrew Heigh, piano, Town — (A). 
Roth Quartet, Town Hall (E 
Evelyn Byrd, song, Steinwa Han (E). 
Cara Verson, Steinway Hall (A 


Tuesday, callie 26 
Alfred Cortot and Jacques Thibaud, 
Hall (E 


piano, Town Hall (A). 

Musical Art Quartet, Town Hall (E) 

Charles Stratton, song, Steinway Hail (E). 

Rubinstein Club, Plaza Hotel 

Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne ‘Georgi, dance, 
Craig Theater CE). 


Wednesday, November 27 


Lener String Quartet. Carnegie Hall (E). 

Paul Reimers, song, Town Hall (E). 

George —— and Devora Nadworney, The Bar- 
bizon (E). 


Thursday, November 28 


Alfredo San Malo, violin, Carnegie Hall (A). 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 

Francesco Sicignano, ‘piano, own Hall (E). 

Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi, 
Craig Theater (E) 


Friday, November 29 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Ruggiero Ricci, violin, Carnegie Hall (E). 
ee are Young People’s Concert, 
a 
Erna Rubinstein, 
School (E). 
Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi, 
Craig Theater (E) 


Saini November 30 


Junior Orchestral Concert, Coranaia = (M). 

Thelma Given, violin, Carnegie Hall (A). i 

The Conductorless Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie 
Hall (E). 

Bruce Simonds, piano, Town Hall (A). 

Juilliard Graduate School String Orchestra, 


Hall (E). 
Sunday, December 1 


Philharmonic pees Society, Metropolitan Op 
era House ( 

George rome ig ‘piano, Carnegie Hall (A). 

Angna Enters, dance, Booth Theater (EF). 

Heckscher Foundation Symphony Orchestra, 
scher Theater (E). 

Alma Simpson, song, 48th St. Theater (E). 

Paul Robeson, song, Town Hall (A). 

Harry Melnikoff, violin, Guild Theater (E). 


Monday, December 2 


Henri Deering, piano, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Faina Petrova, song, Town Hall (E). 


Tuesday, December 3 
Cleveland Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Philedetphia Simfonietta, McMillen Theater (E). 
Glozounoff an orchestra, Metropolitan Opera 

House (E). 

Wednesday, December 4 
Schubert Memorial, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Toscha_ Seidel, violin, The Barbizon (E). 
Rhea Silberta, Talk on Verdi, Hotel Ansonia (M). 
Rose Lowe, song, Town Hall (E). 


Thursday, December 5 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Ralph Leopold, piano, Town Hall (E). 
Artistic Mornings, Hotel Plaza. 


Orchestral 


Carnegie 


Harold Triggs, 


dance, 


Town 
Washington Irving High 
dance, 


violin, 


Town 
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Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 35) 


La CAMPANA SOMMERSA, 
NoveMBER 16 (MATINEE) 

Respighi’s La Campana Sommersa had its 
first hearing of the season on Saturday after- 
noon with the same cast as last season. 
Elisabeth Rethberg was again the Rautende- 
lein and sang with a beauty of tone and line 
that won the immediate favor of the large 
audience. Martinelli re-appeared in his for- 
mer role, the bell caster, and acquitted him- 
self nobly. In excellent voice he acted with an 
ardor that was most impressive. When it 
comes to doing roles out of the ordinary, 
there is, perhaps, no one who can handle 
them better than our old friend Giuseppe de 
Luca. His Nicklemann was skilfully sung 
and proved at times amusing. Mme. Manski, 
the bell caster’s wife, gave a sympathetic 
portrayal lending a richness and clarity of 
voice that left little to be desired. The rest 
of the cast was adequate. Serafin conducted 
with authority. He gave the interesting 
score a worthy reading. 

CAVALLERIA AND Pacuiacct NovemsBer 16 

On Saturday evening Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci returned to the repertory for the 
popular subscribers. It was the first sold 
out house of the season as far as the Fire 
Department was concerned: because the box 
office had been stopped selling to standees. ... 
In Cavalleria Dreda Aves sang instead of 
Leonora Corona, previously announced she 
acquitted herself with honor and sang better 
than she acted. Frederick Jagel was Tu- 
riddu, and what a passionate young Sicilian 
he was! He sang with his accustomed fire, 
the Brindisi and the farewell to the mother 
were the hit of the evening. Lawrence Tib- 
bett was Alfio. Here is a real Alfio in song 
and action. Elenor La Mance was a fresh 
voiced and very attractive Lola. She was 
recipient of cordial applause and at the end 
of the Mascagni opera John D. Flynn, sec- 
retary to Police Commissioner Whalen, pre- 
sented her with a huge box of flowers sent 
her by plane from her friends and admirers 
in Jacksonville, Florida. 

In Pagliacci the public feted the rare ap- 
pearance of Scotti as Tonio and was com- 
pletely captured by the singing of Lauri- 
Volpi. He brought down the house after 
the Lament and the No, Pagliaccio, non 
sono. Lucrezi Bori, a charming Nedda, was 
applauded to the echo after the Ballatella. 
Cehanovsky was an exceptional Silvio. The 
duet with Miss Bori was a delight to the 
ear. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted both 
operas with spirit and brilliancy. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, NovemMBer 17 

A Verdi-Puccini program was the offering 
at the Sunday Night Concert, with a goodly 
number of popular artists singing the well 
known arias. Dreda Aves, Aida Doninelli, 
Philine Falco, Nanette Guilford, Queena 
Mario, Charlotte Ryan, Phradie ells, 
Eleanor La Mance, Frederick Jagel, Alfio 
Tedesco, Armand Tokatyan, Mario Basiola 
and Tancredi Pasero, all received their de- 
served share of applause for their solo and 
ensemble singing. The orchestra played the 
Verdi Nabucco overture and the intermezzo 
from the third act of Puccini's Manon Le- 
scaut. Pelletier conducted. 


Richard Crooks Returns 


Richard Crooks, American tenor, arrived 
from Europe November 19 on the SS. 
France, returning after completing another 
successful concert and operatic tour of the 
continent, which included appearances in the 
Scandinavian countries, Finland, France, 
Holland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria 
and Hungary. Principal cities that heard the 
American singer with acclaim were Hel- 
singfors, Stockholm, Oslo, Paris, Amster- 
dam, Frankfurt, Prague, Vienna, Berlin, 
Budapest and The Hague. 

Crooks will immediately start his season 
in this country with three performances as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra on 
November 29, 30, and December 1. His 
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first current New York appearance will be 
as soloist with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra under Mengelberg at 
Carnegie Hall on December 12 and 13. 

His present concert itinerary will take him 
from coast to coast, with over fifty engage- 
ments already definitely scheduled in a 
shortened season. After appearing at the 
important spring music festivals in May, 
Crooks will take only two months’ vacation 
before returning to Europe again. 


Georges Barrere Plays in Europe 


Georges Barrere, flutist and conductor, re- 
cently made a trip to Europe at the invitation 
of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, sailing from 
America on October 9 and returning on No- 
vember 7. During this very brief stay, Mr. 
Barrere made an appearance in Prague, two 
appearances in Paris, and one in Cambridge, 
England. He conducted a new work by 
Carlos Salzedo, commissioned by Mrs. Cool- 
idge, for harp, solo, strings and wind, the 
solo part being played by Miss Laskine and 
the string part by the Pro Arte String 
Quartet. He also presented the Divertisse- 
ment Grotesque by Hiittel, which won the 
Coolidge Chamber Music Prize this year and 
had its first performance at the Washington 
Festival this fall, and a Trio by Albert 
Roussel for flute, viola and violoncello, the 
players in this being Georges Barrere, flute, 
Lionel Tertis, viola, and Hans Kindler, 
violoncello. 

Mr. Barrere was approached by a repre- 
sentative of the MusicaL Courter soon after 
his return. He was just completing a re- 
hearsal of his Little Symphony at Steinway 
Hall, very vigorous, very exact, quite sure 
of the effects he desires to attain, but good 
humored in his method of getting them. His 
rehearsal at an end, he came back into the 
auditorium and seated himself there to give 
an account of his European trip. 

Beyond a mere outline of his accomplish- 
ments he has little to report. He does say, 
however, that he wondered how he would be 
received in Paris after twenty-four years 
of absence. That matter, evidently, need 
have caused him no concern. What Paris 
said of him as a musician and virtuoso is just 
what America has been saying of him dur- 
ing all those years. It is unnecessary to 
repeat the familiar terms of praise; sufficient 
is it to report that Paris used the same ex- 
pressions as have been used in America. 

Perhaps partly as a result of this, Mr. 
Barrere will return to Europe next year to 
give recitals in Paris and London, and to 
broadcast from London. Meantime he has 
a full season here with his Little Symphony, 
and his Barrere Ensemble. Nor is there any 
danger that he will be lost to America, for, 
alluring as are European successes, he feels 
that America is his permanent home, and 
here he intends to remain. 


Andoga with Master Institute 


The Master Institute of the Roerich Mu- 
seum announces the addition of a new mem- 
ber to its faculty, Victor Andoga, well- 
known Russian artist and stage director, to 
conduct the opera class at the Institute. He 
will offer individual instruction in operatic 
roles, and also produce operas on the stage of 
Roerich Hall. 

Mr. Andoga has had considerable experi- 
ence as a stage director throughout Europe, 
and last year he appeared at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York, directing 
the stage production of Les Noces by Stra- 
vinsky, under the baton of Stokowski. 


Praise for Josephine Martino 


When Josephine Martino sang at the 
Barbizon on October 27, The World com- 
mented: “Josephine Martino, a young so- 
prano heard a year ago, sang at the Barbi- 
zon yesterday afternoon. She has a voice of 
full and resonant timbre, flexible and ably 
controlled, and has mastered the difficulties 
of diction and phrasing to the point where 
she may be regarded as a substantial addi- 
tion to the roster of first grade concert 
artists.” 





GLADYS MATHEW, 
American soprano, who made 
her European debut in re- 
cital at Vienna on November 
21. This recital will be fol- 
lowed by operatic appear- 
ances in Stendall, Germany, 
in Lucia, Queen of the Night, 
Merry Wives of Windsor 
and Faust. The soprano has 
been heard in America with 
both the Washington and the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera 

companies. 
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(Continued from page 43) 
were turned away. The soloists were Con- 
stancia Weisgerber, soprano, and James G. 
McGarrigle, baritone. 

The Haydn-Handel Oratorio Society, 
Rolla Alford, director, assisted by the Wo- 
man’s Symphony Orchestra, Eva Anderson, 
conductor, Penry Selby, tenor; Susan Jane 
Dikeman, reader, and Mrs. Rolla Alford, 
pianist, gave Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast. 
(S. Coleridge Taylor) Oct. 29, at the First 
M. E. Church. The work was well presented. 

George Liebling, composer-pianist, though 
still walking with the use of crutches, as a 
result of an accident last season, was the 
speaker before the Musical Arts Club on 
Oct. 16. On Oct. 30, Pauline Farquhar, 
pianist, gave a program of modern composi- 
tions for the club; composers represented 
were Gershwin, Royce, Ireland, La Falla, 
Nienunn, Bartok and Debussy. On Oct. 23, 
Duci de Kerekjarto, Hungarian violinist, 
played for the club, accompanied by Maurice 
Eisner, former accompanist for Maud Pow- 
ell, Kreisler, and other concert artists. 

Carl Bronson, music critic of Los Angeles, 
was the speaker for the Woman’s Music 
Club, Oct. 23. Others on the program were 
Ruth Kline Stockham, pianist; Constancia 
Weisgerber and Pearl Cole Hunter, 
pranos; Roberta Kirkpatrick, violinist; 
Laurelle L. Chase, organist. A.M. G. 


so- 


Montreal, Can. 
National de Musique, 
the Montreal 
banquet, 


The Conservatoire 
which is affiliated with 
University had an inaugural 
held at the University Club. Jos- 
eph Versailles, president of the conservatoire, 
presided, Marcel Dupre being the guest of 


honor. After this an organ concert was 
given by this artist at Notre Dame Church 
on the celebrated organ of Casavant Freres 
of St. Hyacinthe. Admittance to this con- 


cert was gratis, it being offered to the public 
by the Sulpician Fathers to encourage good 
music in our midst. 

The Hart House String Quartet of Tor- 
onto has lately returned from a_ concert 
tour to the universities of England, where 
they had great success. The trip was under 
the distinguished patronage of Lord Well- 
ingdon, Governor General of Canada, and 
Hon. P. C. Larkin, Canadian Commissioner 
in London. 

The first — of the season was held 
at the Salle St. Sulpice, when Arthur Mich- 
aud, meer fy tenor was assisted by a trio 
consisting of Annette LaSalle violonist; 
Paula La Salle, cellist and Alice Ste. Marie, 
pianist. It was enjoyed by a large audience. 

\ competition of amateur brass bands of 
the district of Montreal was held at Coteau 


du Lac a few weeks ago; it was organized 
by Lawrence A. Wilson, who donated the 
prizes. The band of the Lachine Academy 
won the first prize of $200, as well as a 


silver cup. 
The Foyer Musical, 
resumed its 


at the Windsor Hotel, 
Saturday afternoon con- 


Nas 


certs, at the tea hour. As for a number of 
ears, Raoul Duquette, cellist, is leader of 
the orchestra; the best singers of the city 


are always chosen for soloists. 

The Elgar Choir, under the 
B. E. Chadwick, is preparing 
for the coming season. 

Louis Costes, clarinet soloist of the Garde 
Republicaine of Paris, as well as soloist with 
the Orchestra of the Conservatoire of Paris 
and a member of the examining committee 
ot the Conservatoire, has lately come to 
Montreal, and is now a member of the Van- 
der-Meerschen Band. 

The Matinee Musical 
meeting of the season 
Plamondon, cellist, son of 
tenor Rodolphe Plamondon, 
Rodolphe Plamondon has lately returned 
from Paris, where he spent three months. 
He sang at a concert given at the Salle St 
Sulpice, receiving great applause. 

Edmund Trudel, who returned 
from several years of study in 
lately been appointed leader 
Presse Orchestra. 


Muncie, Ind. A 
drive was made 
Association of Chicago, with Joseph Mc- 
Griff in charge. Before the specified time 
for the close of the drive the capacity house 
had been sold and applicants placed on the 
reserve list for next year. The following 
concerts are scheduled: Boston Woman’s Or- 
chestra, Ethel Leginska conductor and solo- 
ist; Paul Kochanski, violinist; Rosa Raisa, 
dramatic soprano, Chicago Civic Opera; and 
Jose Mojica, tenor, Chicago Civic Opera, 
with Troy Sanders, accompanist and pianist. 

The forty-first season of the Matinee 
Musicale was opened October 16 with its cus- 
tomary president’s reception and tea. The 
guest artist was Jane Johnson Burroughs, so- 
prano, of Indianapolis, who was very well 
received. Her capable accompanist was Mrs. 
Frank Edenhaiter, also of Indianapolis. Mrs. 


direction of 
fine programs 


Club held the first 
recently; Lucian 
our well known 
was the soloist. 


last year 
Paris, has 
for the La 


M. J. M. 


successful 
Civic Music 


highly 
recently by the 
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Burroughs is an artist member of the Indiana 
Federation of Music Clubs, as well as its first 
vice-president. 

Muncie is being represented for the first 
time in the State Atwater Kent Audition, Ro- 
berta Van Buskirk, soprano, and Walter 
Shaw, tenor, won in the recent local contest 
held in this city. 

Clarena Hunter, supervisor of music in the 
public schools, is sponsoring a series of chil- 
dren’s concerts, held in the Central High 
School Auditorium. The Lychenheim Trio, 
October 1, and the Bromley-Hughes Recital, 
October 23, were well attended. H.B 


Seattle, Wash. On October 21 Nellie 
C. Cornish, director and founder of The 
Cornish School, had the pleasure of burning 
the second mortgage bonds against the Cor- 
nish School building before a large assembly 
of faculty and students. The next step of the 
Cornish Foundation is to establish a perma- 
nent endowment fund to enable the school to 
carry on its plans and ideals—to make it pos- 
sible for the young people of the Northwest 
to have the opportunity to study the arts— 
drama, music, dance, painting, under the best 
teachers to be had. 


Georgia Graves ous With Con- 
cert, Church and Radio Work 


Georgia Graves, contralto, well known as 
concert, opera and oratorio artist, is a de- 
scendant of a long line of musicians, several 
of whom are now prominent professionally 
throughout the Middle West. Miss Graves 
was born in Lincoln, Neb., and at the age of 
two moved to Fort Collins, Colo. The possi- 
bilities of her voice were discovered at a very 
early age; she was only eight vears old when 
she made her first appearance in operetta, 
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GEORGIA GRAVES 


and at ten she was heard in a performance 
of Daughter of Jairus. 

Following graduation from high school, 
Miss Graves entered the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College Conservatory of Music, where 
she studied with Alexander Emslie, who has 
the distinction of being the first and only 
teacher of the late Arthur Middleton. In 
due course Miss Graves. received her 
3achelor of Music degree and Public School 
Teachers’ certificate. During her last two 
vears of study at the conservatory, she earned 
her expenses by acting in the capacity of ac- 
companist to Professor Emslie. At that 
time Miss Graves also was soloist and di- 
rected the choir of the largest church in the 
city. In addition, for several years she 
toured the state every spring with the col- 
lege glee clubs. In fact, Professor Emslie 
felt so sure Miss Graves would have a suc- 
cessful career that he persistently encour- 
aged her to come to New York. She finally 
acted upon his advice and came to New York 
to study with Dudley Buck, who later veri- 
fied the excellent opinion of the Professor, 
declaring that the singer has “a fine con- 
tralto voice, a real singing instinct, is a good 
musician and a very fine student.” He 
further gave it as his opinion that Miss 
Graves possesses every attribute for success. 

Miss Graves was a member of the Dud- 
ley Buck Singers, and with them appeared 
in several concerts at the Town Hall, New 
York, as well as in other cities in the East. 

Following Mr. Buck’s departure for Chi- 


cago, Miss Graves entered the studio of 
William Brady, and is now coaching German 
opera with him in preparation for a trip 


abroad in the spring. 

At the present time the contralto is en- 
joying a busy season of church, concert and 
radio work. She was soloist recently on 
one of the Cathedral Hours over the Colum- 
bia chain. She also appeared in concert at 
Slatington, Pa., following which the local 
paper stated that she delighted the audience 
with the richness and wonderful range of 
her voice. Miss Graves is soloist at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church in New York 
and also at the Temple Oheb Sholom in 
Newark, N. J. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Voice 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios, 52 W. 70th St., New York City Tel. Endicott 8144 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., 
Telephone: Raymond 0142 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON 


STUDIO of ACTING 


Coaching for Professional Singers— 


November 1929 





New York 








Opera and Light Opera 
By Appointment: 15 West 67th St., New York City 
Phones: Susquehanna 1670—Trafalgar 1162 
TEACHER OF 
Z, R SINGING 
Veice  Pankaus ithout STUDIO: 
oice Production withou 
Interference 326A W. 77th St. 
Free Voice Trial by New York 
Appointment Telephone Trafalgar 4385 





ELSA LEHMAN 


INTERPRETER OF CHARACTERISTIC SONGS OF THE SOUTH 
Mise Lehman’s work is especially adapted for 
ube and Social Functions 


Management of CHar.es I, Rei, 250 W. 57th St., 
Tel. Columbus 0484 


Emilio ROXAS 


Vocal coach to Martinelli and Teacher of 


N. Y. 





Della Samoiloff of Chicago Civic Opera 
Studio: 703 Steinway Hall, N. Y. Phone 5161 Circle 





LOUISE CLAIRE 


MacPHERSON—ROSS 


TWO-PIANO RECITALISTS 
Baldwin Pianos Exclusively 


Address: Secretary, Apt. 1-A, 186 Riverside Drive, New York 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
202 Riverside Drive, New York 


J. Fred WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 





Personal address: 








Bethlehem - - - - - Pennsylvania 

LUCREZIA Direction 
Maud 

Winthrop 

Gibbon 


129 W. 48th St. 
New York City 


Phone Bryant 8400 
Victor Records 


Baldwin Piano 
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Oo Singing in Europe 





Ernest HENKEL 


New York City 


Management: 


1451 Broadway 

















“In these days, crowd- 
ed with inartistic en- 
deavor, it is a joy to 
listen to such intelli- 
gent effort as distin- 
guished May Peter- 
son’s singing. This so- 
prano is first and last 
an artist. Miss Peter- 
son sang charmingly, 
she knows style and 
can impart significance 
and_ individuality to 
every selection.” 


The Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle 
said the above 
about May 
Peterson, so- 
prano, formerly 
Opera Comique 
and Metropoli- 
tan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. 
New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
Aeolian-V ocalion Records 
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the audience, “responding with a gracious 
and witty speech,” as a local paper said. 
Clarice Spencer sang Scott’s The Wind’s 
in the South, and Martha Olver sang The 
Voice in the Wilderness. Mr. Scott wel- 
comes such opportunities to open a new field 
and interest audiences in his talks on Com- 
posers and Their Works. Mr. Samson re- 
ceived much praise for his splendid perform- 
ance of works by Bach, Sibelius, Guilmant, 
Zonnet, and two of his own interesting pieces. 

Elna Sherman, pianist, composer and 
teacher, will conduct a course in Symphonic 
Analysis at her studio in New York this 
season. In this work Miss Sherman will 
use as a basis the Analytic Symphony Series 
of Dr. Percy Goetschius, with whom she 
studied at the Institute of Musical Art. 

Lajos Shuk, New York cellist, continues 
his many triumphs in California, the Long 
Beach Press, Sun, Santa Barbara News, 
Santa Monica Outlook, Anaheim Bulletin, 
Riverside Enterprise, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, all these uniting in a grand chorus 
of praise for his superb playing. 

Olga Bibor Stern, pianist and instructor, 
sends friends interesting picture cards from 
Buenos Aires, South America, where she is 
appearing in ‘concerts and recitals. 

The Studio Guild party of November 13 
took place at Walter Leary’s studio, Grace 
Pickett in charge. These affairs bring many 
professionals together, the October 24 event 
at the Shea studio having had as features: 
Raychel Emerson, dramatic soprano; Miss 
W ightwick, contralto, Mary Duncan and 
Mr. Weiser, pianists, and Walter Leary, 
baritone. Their offerings were all greatly 
enjoyed, for each is an artist of high calibre. 

Clare Taylor, pianist and organist, who 
studied with Willan in Toronto and Riesberg 
in New York (N. Y. School of Music and 
Arts), is the recently appointed organist 
at Young United Church of Winnipeg, Can- 
ada; he is a young man of splendid ability. 

William Taylor and Josephine Coveny, 
tenor and soprano, appeared in a recital at 
the Pan-Hellenic Club ballroom, October 
13, Alice Siever at the piano. Songs and 
arias by modern composers, with two opera- 
tic duets, made up a varied program. The 
ability of the artists was recognized by an 
audience of distinctly aristocratic aspect; 


Mr. Taylor last season was heard and ap-_ 


plauded in various concerts at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Carnegie Hall, etc. 

Clara E. Thoms’ artist pupil, Jack Cole- 
man, began radio singing in 1926, following 
due preparation with Mme. Thoms, located 
in St. Louis. He continues his study with 
her, showing the right way to sing and 
clearly enunciate to thousands of hearers. 

Pauline Turso, soprano, will give an 
operatic concert under distinguished auspices 
in Bridgeport, Conn., November 24, assisted 
by well known artists, with her vocal coach, 
Salvatore Avitabile, at the piano. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff made a_ tour 
through Holland during October, under the 
management of the~ Hollandsche Concert- 
directie, Dr. G. de Koos, den Haag, which 
included two appearances with the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra and recitals in Amster- 
dam, The Hague and Rotterdam. All con- 
certs were before full houses, and both 
press and public were enthusiastic. 

Jane Rand, soprano, is to give a recital 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, on the evening 
of November 25. She will present an interest- 
ing and varied program. Rudolph Gruen 
will assist at the piano. 

The Washington Heights Musical Club 
held its official opening at its new permanent 
headquarters in the Sherman Square Studios, 
November 10; “at home” invitations have 
been issued for second Sundays from Decem- 
ber to April. 


Hilda Burke “Captivates” 


Before starting her season with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, Hilda Burke ful- 
filled a few concert engagements. In Janes- 
ville, Wis., she was heard with Arthur Hack- 
ett, tenor, in the first Apollo Club concert 
of the season, the press declaring that both 
artists are possessed of brilliant voices and 
each united his innate talent with fine musi- 
cal interpretation. The review further stated 
that Miss Burke, lovely of demeanor, cap- 
tivated her audience by her freshness and 
beauty, and that her range was remarkable 
and her style dramatic. 

Another recent appearance for the soprano 
was at the opening concert of the Matinee 
Musicale of Lincoln, Neb. The Star called 
attention to her rich, clear voice and gra- 
cious manner, and to the fact that she 
charmed her audience from the beginning of 
her recital to its close. Miss Burke’s pro- 
gram contained French, German, Italian and 
English songs, all of which were enthusi- 
astically received, although the critic of the 
Star was of the opinion that the truest por- 
trayal of her ability came in the aria of 
Micaela, from Carmen, “which was presented 
with an unexaggerated pathos and dramatic 
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power.” The State Journal referred to Miss 
Burke's program as “an exceptionally beau- 
tiful one, given with the highest degree of art 
and finish,” and to her voice as “exquisite.” 
At times she sang with “enchanting delicacy 
and beauty of phrasing,” with “pathos and 
sympathy,” or with “dramatic as well as vo 
cal brilliance,” in accordance with the de- 
mands of her various numbers. 


Georgia Stark “An Actress as Well 
as an Opera Singer” 


Georgia Stark recently made her first ap- 
peaceaes as a member of the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company, singing Lucia at the 
Court Square Theater in Springfield, Mass. 
She created such an excellent impression, 
both with her singing and her _histrionic 
ability, that after the Mad Scene the audi- 
ence cheered and applauded enthusiastically. 
The press of Springfield also registered her 
success in no uncertain terms. Francis Regal, 
in the Springfield Republican, asserted that 
Miss Stark’s voice is a true coloratura, 
brilliant and even. He also declared that 
“her scales, the best test of florid song, were 
exceptionally pure and beautiful, and all the 
embellishments were sung with grace; the 
whole performance, indeed, seemed easy and 
reposeful with no suggestion of showing off, 
and with such mastery, coloratura singing 
can be made curiously vartistic and expressive, 
like the virtuosity of a violinist.” 

“Whether inthe midst of the most florid 
passages,” wrote Willard M. Clark in the 
Springfield Union, “or whether spinning out 
passages of sheer loveliness the voice was 
under perfect control. Her legato singing is 
exceptional and her coloratura work of con- 
siderable brilliancy, while her runs up and 
down the scale were like spun silk. She did 
not make a show piece of her Mad Scene. 
It all seemed very natural and her facial 
expression and adept gestures helped this illu- 
sion.” And to quote the Springfield Daily 
News: “Miss Stark is an actress as well as 
an opera singer, a talent which supplemented 
her expressive voice in the several scenes 
which made great demands upon her. Her 
singing of the Mad Scene delighted the audi- 
ence, which recalled her for encore after 
encore. A coloratura soprano of brilliancy 
and expressiveness, Miss Stark sang this 
difficult part with complete mastery.” 


Johnson “Master of Perfect Voice” 


“Even with half the voice he possesses, 
Edward Johnson would still be a great 
artist.” This is but one of the innumerable 
eulogies that have been written of the tenor 
during his recent concert appearances in the 
United States and Canada. Everywhere he 
has called forth praise in the most glowing 
terms from the critics. “Mr. Johnson can 
make any song sound convincing,” and “he is 
the master of a perfect voice” (Yenmita, 
Canada), are like phrases that have been ap- 
plied to him. 

Following his appearance at the Penn 
Athletic Club in Philadelphia, the Inquirer 
declared that Mr. Johnson is not only the 
possessor of a splendid voice, but he is also 
one of the most artistic of the singers now 
on the American concert platform. In 
Louisville, the Times noted that his voice is 
of the warm and vibrant type, emotional, 
tender and dramatic by turns, without vocal 
affectations and controlled by a rare sense 
of poise, while the Courier-Journal elucidated 
further, stating that besides voice, histrionic 
ability and intelligence, Mr. Johnson has 
“that something called ‘punch’, is a linguist 
of rare attainments and perfect diction, 
arid is a finished singer of songs after all 
manners and schools.” 
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MALATESTA 


BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
VOICE PLACING —-COACHING—-OPERA—CONCERT 
Yor ity 


Tel. Schuyler 6390 








VAN YORX 


THEO.—TENOR ‘4 


Special attention to the speaking and singing voice in rela- 
tion to the motion picture art. Member of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing. Studio: 4 West 40th 
Street, New York. Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 
Penn. If no answir ring Susquehanna 4500. 








STILLMAN - 


STEINWAY 
HALL, 
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KELLEY 





John McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, 


Accompanist 


Direction D. F. McSweeney 


565 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Steinway Piano Used 








Clementine De Vere SAPIO 


Prima Donna 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera, New York; 
Covent Garden, London; Theatre Royal, 
Madrid; La Scala, Milan; Grand Opera, 
Paris, etc. Principal English and Ameri- 
can Festivals. 





VOICE DEVELOPMENT, STYLE, REPERTOIRE 
Address 109 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 


Romualdo SAPIO 


Vocal Teacher 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
European theaters. Coach to 
celebrities. 


Phone Endicott 8066 











NORMAL SESSIONS 


Feel Masic—Know Music—Express Music 
Courses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy, Musicianship and how to teach 
the Beginner to play in the First Lesson. 
Sight Singing without “Do re me,” “Intervals,’’ ‘‘Numbers.” 
Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One and Constructive Music Book. 
Associate Teachers in Every State. 
Send for catalogue and Guest Card 


Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Ave. (30th St.), New York City 


Phone Bogardus 5163 
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THE CONCERT GUILD 
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WILLIAM C. CARL 


TEACHER OF ORGANISTS 


at the 
GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Students aided in securing positions 


Write for Catalog 


17 East Eleventh St., New York 
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METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33.W.42St. New York City 

















KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 
Street, New York City. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 4619 Broadway, Chicago. Ill. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington 
Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. Normal Classes— 
Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Asheville, 

» Indianapolis, Ind. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Col- 
lingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. Normal Class. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 East 
68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York 
City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., 
brooklyn, N. Y. 

a EDDY, 3511 Cornell Place, Cincinnati, 

io. 


16 East 11th 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


(As originated by the late Carre Louise DUNNING) 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied—Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS:— 
BEATRICE §. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, 
Sherman, Texas. 


IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, 
Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa. 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 
Street, Amarillo, Tex. 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michi- 
gan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 13434 
Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, O. 6010 Belmont 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery Street, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th 
Street, Portland, Ore. 


1217 Bowie 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


——») 


of Improved Music Study 


for Beginners 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
Wood St., Chicago, Ill. 
and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 
Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill 
Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, Nov. of 
each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 
New York City. 

STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 So. St. 
St., San Antonio, Tex. 

GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Normal Class. 

RS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East llth St, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


10250 8. 
College of Music 


3435 
1115 Grant St., 


1070 Madison Avenue, 


Marys’ 
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Inspiration, 


MUSICAL 


Next to Musicianship, a Teacher's 
Most Important Asset, 


Believes Minna Krokowsky 


Russian Violinist to Have Active Season, Including Two Recitals in Chicago— 
Also Busy With Trio Work—Has Had Interesting Career—Studied With 
Noted Teachers—Toured With Distinguished Opera Stars 


Minna Krokowsky is one of the many 
violinists hailing from Russia who have 
made a name for themselves in America. 
Born in Bialystok, she was brought up in a 
musical atmosphere, several of the members 
of her family being musicians and all of them 
having a great love for music. “One of my 
uncles was a bandmaster in the Czar’s 
Army,” said Miss Krokowsky, and another 
uncle was a flutist. One of my grandfathers 
being a Rabbi and the other a Chassid 
accounts for my love and appreciation of 
Ernest Block’s Baal Shem suite, which con- 
sists of three pictures of Chassidic life.” 


Miss Krokowsky then told the writer that 
she was brought to America when very 
young, and her musical education placed in 
the hands of Alexander Zukovsky, at that 
time second concertmeister of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. The violinist remained 
under the guidance of Mr. Zukovsky for 
seven years, and she praises him highly both 
as friend and teacher. During that period 
Miss Krokowsky also did considerable public 
playing, won a number of contests and also 
commendation from the press. It was at a 
contest in Chicago that Miss Krokowsky had 
an opportunity to play for Franz Kneisel, 
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Baritone and Orchestra 


OUT OF THE ROLLING OCEAN 
(Walt Whitman) 

(Score and Parts for rental; 

Piano Accompaniment.) 


SONG OF YLEN 


and 


WANDERCHILD 


A SAILOR SINGS 


and 


YOU’LL LOVE ME YET 
G. RICORDI & CO., 14 East 43rd Street, New York 
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‘“Music’s Master Translator” 


TEINWAY—the medium through 
which great artists paint music pic- 
tures with sweeping stroke and careful 
detail—the piano which faithfully trans- 


lates each individual conception of the 


composer's thought. 
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To hear a masterpiece on the Steinway is 
to hear it in the full bloom of beauty and 
depth of meaning. And to portray one’s 


individual emotions on this superb piano 
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who was so favorably impressed by her play- 
ing that he accepted her as a student in his 
master class at the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York.” 

In commenting on this period of her 
studies, Miss Krokowsky said: “All of Mr. 
Kneisel’s pupils were very proud of being 
members of his class and worked diligently 
to make themselves worthy of the privilege 
which was theirs. I myself spent three 
memorable and hard years of work with Mr. 
Kneisel both in New York and at his sum- 
mer home in Blue Hill, Me. In fact, I have 
never known such hard-working students 


MINNA KROKOWSKY 


as the Kneisel pupils were. Mr. Kneisel 
had the faculty of making all of us realize 
that without work even the greatest talent 
cannot hope to achieve lasting success. He 
also stressed particularly the use of intelli- 
gence in practising. Mr. Kneisel’s sudden 
death coming less than two months before 
I graduated from the Institute of Musical 
Art was a great shock to me, for he was a 
great man and teacher who spared neither 
himself nor his energy in giving the utmost 
of his knowledge to his students.” 

“It was difficult, of course,” continued 
Miss Krokowsky, “ for me to think of study- 
ing with another teacher, but I was indeed 
fortunate in being able to place myself under 
the guidance of Hugo Kortschak. During 
my childhood in Chicago I had heard of him 
and knew he was very highly esteemed by all 
of his pupils. I spent two years in study 
with him, and what I received in knowledge 
and inspiration I can never fully express. In 
talking of Mr. Kortschak I wish I were a 
poet so that I could write an epic to him, for 
men and musicians of his type are rare. He 
is a constant source of inspiration to his 
pupils; he possesses a culture and refine- 
ment heard to excel, and as a musician he 
is ever growing in power and ideas. I gladly 
join the ranks of those who pay tribute to 
him and who are grateful for the inspiration 
he has been in their lives and work.” 

Miss Krokowsky also declared that in her 
opinion, in addition to musicianship, the 
most important asset for a teacher is in- 
spiration. If he has that he can bring out 
the best in his pupils, and work becomes 
not a drudge but a pleasure. All of the 
stages of the art of violin playing represent 
work, she added. Miss Krokowsky con- 
siders herself very fortunate in having gotten 
inspiration from all of the teachers with 
whom she has studied and attributes much of 
her success and progress to this fact. 

Miss Krokowsky’s plans for this season 
include two recitals in Chicago, at one of 
which she will appear in a sonata program. 
She also is busy working with a trio, the 
other two members of which are Sophie 
Brilliant-Liven, Russian pianist, and Walter 
Gras, cellist. Miss Krokowsky is fulfilling 
private engagements in Chicago and also is 
appearing in concert under the management 
of the Civic Concert Service, of which Dema 
Harshbarger is the president. She has toured 
the country with some of the leading opera 
stars, last season making two Southern 
tours with Virgilio Lazzari, basso of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, and also 
fulfilling many western engagements. 


Fania Bossak’s Successful Boston 
Recital 


On October 29, at Jordan Hall, Boston, 
Fania Bossak, mezzo soprano, gave a suc- 
cessful recital before a thoroughly apprecia- 
tive audience. Beginning her program with 
numbers by Benedetto Marcello and Giovanni 
Paisiello, she continued with compositions by 
Schumann, Schubert, Hugo Wolf, John A. 
Carpenter, Carl Engel, Deems Taylor, Eric 
Coates and Mozart and concluded with songs 
by other well known composers. Miss Bossak 
was in splendid voice and gave an admirable 
exhibition of her vocal and interpretative 
powers. She was enthusiastically received 
and several repetitions were demanded by 
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her listeners. Miss Bossak won the unani- 
mous commendation of the press following 
her recital. Henry Levine at the piano was 
an addition to the artistic evening. 


William O’Toole Teaching and 
Lecturing 


William O’Toole is continuing this season 
to specialize in presenting to teachers and 
advanced students of piano the principles up- 
on which a modern technic is based. As 
is well known, he is the author of a com- 
plete system of “weight-playi ing” in which 
rhythm and musical expression are fused 
throughout with pianistic motion. Mr. 
O’Toole conducts normal classes in New 
York and at the Trenton Conservatory of 
Music, Trenton, N. J., where he is head of 
the piano department. 

On October 7, Mr. O’Toole gave a lec- 
ture and demonstration of his new technical 
method at the Sutor School of Music, Phila- 
delphia. A large number of teachers, the ma- 
jority of them members of the John M. Wil- 
liams’ Association, attended. Xenia Bank, 
the little eight-year-old New York pupil 
used by Mr. O’Toole in the demonstration 
of the Schlieder method as he teaches it to 
children, also was used on this occasion. In 
demonstrating the efficacy of Mr. O’Toole’s 
technical priaciples, she played compositions 
by Purcell, Ernest Bloch and Beryl Rubin- 
stein. Despite the fact that she has studied 
only two years, Xenia plays with a technical 
facility and musicianship surprising in one 
so young. 

On November 5, at Flemington, N. J., 
under the auspices of the Alumni of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs, Elizabeth Van 
Fleet Vosseller, director, Xenia Bank played 
seven of her own compositions and also im- 
provised three pieces on suggested rhythms 
furnished by the audience. Sarah Tobin, one 
of Mr. O’Toole’s New York artist pupils, 
played numbers by Paul Juen, Debussy, Ibert, 
Schubert-Liszt and Liszt. The choir studio 
was attractively decorated, and the enjoy- 
ment of the music enhanced by being played 
by candle light. This marked the inaugura- 
tion of a series of cultural musical events 
planned by the Alumni Association. 

Miss Tobin also assisted at a recital on 
November 7 in Trenton which was given by 
James Woodside, baritone, and Walter Renk- 
witz, violinist, both members of the faculty 
of the Trenton Conservatory of Music. She 
was heard in two groups of piano solos and 
also acted in the capacity of accompanist. 
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Ziolkowski Busy Teaching and 
Playing 

Mieczyslaw Ziolkowski, who this season 
has joined the faculty of the School of Mu- 
sic, at Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala., as 
head of the piano department, is enjoying 
much success teaching, and giving many re- 
citals throughout Alabama and other south- 
ern states. At present his class includes sev- 
eral assistant professors and about one hun- 
dred pupils. Recently the gifted pianist gave a 
recital at Birmingham, Ala., arousing the 
unbounded enthusiasm of the audience. 





MARGARET SPEAKS, 
who studies voice with Helen Chase, is 
being heard regularly on a number of 
important commercial hours. Those 
which seem continuous throughout the 
winter are the Baldwin Hour (WJZ), 
D’Orsay Perfume (WEAF), Lyric Ra- 
dio (WEAF), and The True Story 
Hour (WABC). Miss Speaks is under 
the direction of the Arthur Judson Con- 
cert Management as well as that of the 
Judson Radio. She has also given much 
time to recording and her records have 
had a good sale throughout the country. 
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Pupils of I. A. Carboni Active 


I. A. Carboni of Toronto is a very busy 
person, and last season he gave, in his 
spacious and beautiful studios, some very 
successful and well attended vocal recitals 
for his large class of students. His studio 
seats over 200 persons, and is fully eauipped 
for stage work, which permits the pupils to 
get a very definite idea of stage comport- 
ment. Nearly all of Maestro Carboni’s pu- 
pils are soloists in some of the more im- 
portant churches of Toronto, and several 
are known as capable artists, both in and 
outside of Toronto. It is only natural, 
therefore, that these recitals should have 
proved of general interest. The programs 
presented were most varied, including oper- 
atic arias, duets and trios, etc., all sung in 
their respective languages. Of course, there 
was a large selection of songs. 

Mentioning just a few of Maestro Car- 
boni’s pupils, one notes that Marguerite 
Nuttall was on a Chautauqua tour last year, 
and she pleased so much that she was asked 
to sign another contract for this season. 
Reviewing an appearance of Miss Nuttall in 
Montreal, La Presse of that city stated: 
“Marguerite Nuttall, artist student of 
Maestro Carboni, is certainly one of the 
youngest singers with the best trained voice, 
as well as possessing a fascinating stage 
presence, that Mr. Donn has presented to 
his public . . . Miss Nuttall is worthy of 
her title of coloratura soprano, for this 
week at the Capitol Theater she is singing 
an aria in which the extreme vocal difficul- 
ties do not trouble her in the least, and her 
voice is always steady, well placed, with an 
even quality in its range, and a good, bril- 
liant volume, without at all forcing the bril- 
liance. Consequently, her voice has good 
carrying power without any effort. More- 
over, Miss Nuttall possesses one other im- 
portant factor, which is that she sings to the 
public and not to herself, and her charming 
personality and individuality add yet more 
to the fascination of her voice and the songs 
that she sings.” 

Of another pupil, Jeanne Hesson, the 
Toronto Evening Telegram said: “Jeanne 
Hesson thrilled the audience by her beauti- 
ful singing. She has surely one of the most 
delightful soprano voices in Toronto.” The 
Toronto Daily Star states: “Jeanne Hesson 
was brilliant as she always is. That she is 
not given more space in criticism of her 
splendid arias is because it was Cosentino’s 
concert. I liked particularly much of her 
aria from La Forza del Destino—Pace, 
pace—and still more. the Cavatina from 
Norma, the second part of which she did 
with brilliant exuberance in contrast to the 
quiet legato of the first part.” 

Hugo Snell, another pupil, received the 
following criticism of his performance in 
Boccaccio in the Toronto Daily Star: 
“Hugh Snell made an individual hit as the 
grocer, especially with the I'm a Duke solo 
near the end of the opera.” The Toronto 
Evening Telegram said: “Hugh Snell as 
Lambertuccio was excellent. He sang 
finely, every word was clear and came over 
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on pure resonant tone. And his speech and 
gesture were equally 

Irving Levine, \ still another student, 
possesses a beautiful baritone voice, and has 
been referred to by one of the Tor nto 
music critics as “the finest baritone” in that 
city. 


Malkin Entertains Nobility in New 


Quarters 


The new home of the Malkin Conserva- 
tory of Music was opened to the public on 
Saturday evening, November 2, on the festive 
occasion of the inauguration of its eighteenth 
season. 

The audience, comprising over 300 guests, 
known in the social and musical world, 
showed great enthusiasm over the splendid 
rendition of the Tschaikowsky Trio, played 
by the Malkin Trio, whose musicianship is 
well known. 

Mme. DeCisneros, well known operatic 
singer, and who is now head of the vocal 
department of the Malkin Conservatory of 
Music, sang operatic selections from Jean 
d’Arc, Tschaikowsky, Meyerbeer and Cui; 
her delightful renditions charmed the many 
guests, who applauded heartily. Man- 
fred Malkin played a few Chopin numbers, 
which showed his artistry more than ever. 
Supper and dancing followed. 

The charming hostess of the evening was 
Anna Kaminski, registrar, and a member of 
the faculty of the school. Among those pres- 
ent were Baron and Baroness Henrich 
Steurnberg, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Hern, 
Lady Armstrong, Mrs. Calloway John, Mrs. 
Sidney Borg, Mlle. Liggotti, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Volpe, Dorothy Gordon, Elizabeth 
Poore, Mrs. William Brackett, Trini Varela, 
Mrs. Ugo Giachery, Mrs. Ralph deRosa, 
Mary Gordon, Dr. L. Tomarkin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank E. Dawson, Mrs. A. Frueh, Mrs. 
Owen B. Huntsman, Mrs. Wm. Harcourt, 
Daisy Humphreys, etc. 


Archibald Sessions Presents 
Schubert's Miriam 


On October 20, Archibald Sessions opened 
his fifth season of Sunday night musicals in 
Manchester, Conn., presenting his choir of 
mixed voices and the Manchester Men’s 
Choral Club in a Schubert evening. The 
master’s Song of Miriam and The Omni- 
potence were the works chosen. The solo 
parts were sung by Gladys Hahn, one of 
Mr. Session’s New York artist-pupils, whose 
brilliant dramatic voice was handled with 
ease and sureness. Miss Hahn is soloist of 
Christ Episcopal Church, East Orange, N. J., 
and is making great strides in concert and 
radio work. The chorus parts were well 
balanced, and both the mixed choir and the 
men’s chorus gave evidence of careful and 
efficient preparation. As organ solo num- 
bers, Mr. Sessions played the first move- 
ment of the Unfinished Symphony, the Ave 
Maria and Marche Militaire. There was a 
large audience, and one which augured well 
for the success of the winter’s series. Aside 
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from his many musical activities in Man- 
chester, Mr. Sessions is teaching in his 
New York studio on Wednesday afternoons. 


Willeke Founder and Cellist of 
Elshuco Trio 


The Elshuco Trio of New York was 
founded by Willem Willeke in 1917, just after 
the retirement of the Kneisel Quartet from 
its eminent public position. Willeke had been 
its cellist for the preceding ten years. 

Willeke, born at The Hague, was edu- 
cated in his native land. When still in his 
’teens he set out on a tour of Europe, and for 








WILLEM WILLEKE 


a number of years thereafter played in prac- 
tically all the music centers of France, Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia, Italy, Germany, Austria, 

Belgium and England. 

“Following the dissolution of the Kneisel 
Quartet, Mr. Willeke appeared in the Amer- 
ican concert field, where he also achieved a 
reputation as a virtuoso artist, appearing 
with success as soloist with orchestra, in 
concert and in recital. In addition to his 
connection with the Elshuco Trio, he is di- 
rector of the South Mountain Music Colony 
at Pittsfield, Mass., where during July and 
August, he conducts chamber-music ensemble 
classes and also directs the Trio and the South 
Mountain String Quartet in regular Sunday 
afternoon chamber-music concerts, an enter- 
prise founded by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 

Mr. Willeke is head of the department of 
cello and conductor of the symphony orches- 
tra at the Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard Foundation in New York, and he 
also teaches a limited number of pupils at 
his private studio. Three of Mr. Willeke’s 
pupils have won the Naumburg Foundation 
prize—Phyllis Kraeuter, Julian Kahn and 
Olga Zundel—and four have taken Highest 
Honors and the Morris Loeb prize at the 
Institute of Musical Art, namely, Marie Ro- 
maet Rosanoff, John Alden Finckel, Gene- 
vieve Hughel Lewis and Phyllis Kraeuter. 
Holding first desks in important orchestras 
are Heckenrath, Berlin Opera House; Wal- 
ter, Vienna; Victor de Gomez, Cleveland, and 
Sach, Cincinnati. Others who are concert- 
izing with success are Maurice Eisenberg, in 
Europe; also Mildred Wellerson, Peggy 
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Hammond, Vera Poppe, Leeper Norfleet of 
the Norfleet Trio, Franz Kuschian, Jean 
Allen and Charles McBride. 


Ruth Shaffner’s Activities 


Ruth Shaffner has returned from an in- 
teresting summer of well-deserved rest, spent 
in Germany, Austria, the Bavarian Alps, 
Italy, the Riviera, Italian Lakes, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and a month in Paris. She 
had the fascinating experience of flying from 
Vienna to Venice in a little over two hours. 

Miss Shaffner is now hard at work, teach- 
ing a limited number of pupils, resuming her 
duties as soprano soloist at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church in New York, and fulfilling 
concert engagements. One of her first ap- 
pearances this season was in a performance 
of The Elijah at St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
Miss Shaffner is weil known as an oratorio 
singer and always is in great demand. On 
October 20 she appeared with splendid suc- 
cess in Ridgewood, N. J., in The Creation. 
On November 17 she will sing in Gounod’s 
Redemption at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York. On November 14 
fulfilled a reengagement in Montreal, Canada, 
singing in recital before the Ladies’ Morning 
Musicale. During December she will be 
heard in New York in a performance of the 
Swan and Skylark by Goring Thomas, and 
in Pittsburgh as soloist in the Messiah with 
the Mendelssohn Choir, Ernest Lunt con- 
ducting. 


Fastofsky Orchestra in Recital 


Jascha Fastofsky, violinist and teacher of 
violin, presented his string orchestra in re- 
cital at the Jamaica Jewish Center in Ja- 
maica, Y., on November 13, before an 
audience that completely filled the spacious 
auditorium. Mr. Fastofsky, who is well 
known on Long Island for the excellent re- 
sults he obtains with his pupils, is ably as- 
sisted in his work by his wife, who is also 
a capable musician. 


John Powell Soloist With Con- 


ductorless Orchestra 


On November 30, at Carnegie Hall, John 
Powell will appear as soloist with the Con- 
ductorless Orchestra in the Mozart D minor 
concerto. Particular interest attaches itself 
to this appearance of Mr. Powell since he 
has not before been heard as an interpreter 
of Mozart’s concertos. 


Rosen and Tibbett Delight Lambs 


Max Rosen and Lawrence Tibbett were 
the musical artists at the Gambol of the 
Lambs Club last Sunday evening. Mr. Rosen 
made an especial hit with the Spanish Ca- 
price by Sarasate, and Mr. Tibbett with the 
Largo al factotum from Barber of Seville. 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Rome, Italy 
New York Add ress 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resid non-resident stu with or 
out oo age teaching stu with eck, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate aac 
Under Expert Jap Z 


WANTED—Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, 
Bass-Baritone to study with distinguished 
teacher specializing in voice production 
for Radio. To four best voices selected 
Partial Scholarships will be given. For 
hearing write James Ira Slagle, Secretary, 
200 West 89th Street, New York. 











ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may be able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15¢ a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 
ability and standing in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 





BEAUTIFUL LARGE STUDIO, with 
Steinway Grand, to rent part time. Ad- 
dress Studio 9 F., Sherman Square Stu- 
dios, 160 West 73rd Street, New York, or 
Telephone Trafalgar 6701. 


TEACHER OF VOICE, THEORY and 
DRAMATICS desires connection with 
small conservatory, school or private 
teacher, within 150 miles of New York. 
Well equipped to be of service in the musi- 
cal and dramatic life of live community. 
Address “M. I. B.,” care of MusiIcaL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


PIANOFORTE PROFESSOR, personal 
pupil of Tobias Matthay of London, wishes 
permanent position in Conservatory or pri- 
vate Institution, within 100 miles of New 
York City; extensive experience with pri- 
vate pupils and in better class schools. 
Address: “A. L. B.,” care of Musicar 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 











STUDIO TO RENT—by hour, day, eve- 
nings; sound proof, luxurious; Steinway 
Grand. Apply manager Sherman Square 
Studios, 160 West 73rd Street, New York, 
or write Shea, Studio 8-H, Trafalgar 6705. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room urfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania ‘ 





NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB grants 
$3,000 of vocal scholarships—also sponsors 
debut recitals in prominent concert hall 
for singers and instrumentalists ready to 
appear before the critics. State clearly 
whether interested in the first or second 
and interview and audition will be ar- 
ranged. Write “M. K. S.,” care of Must- 
caL Courter, 113 W. 57th St., New York. 
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MAGDA TAGLIAFERO'S TRIUMPHANT 
DEBUT IN BUDAPEST 


MAGDA T. 


Four snapshots of the 


busch. 


which has since opened up for Tagliafero in Central Europe. 


1IGLIAFERO AT 
eminent Brazilian pianist, 
appeared as soloist with the Vienna Philharmenic 
The enormous success of this concert proved a prelude to the 


SALZBURG. 

taken during the festival when she 
Orchestra under Hans Knapperts 
brilliant career 
Left to right: (1) Magda 


Tagliafero on the platform before the cathedral where Reinhardt’s E veryman has its 


annual production; 
Salzburg Hotel; 


Valmalete concert bureau; 


Bupapest.—The two great events of the 
musical season here so far have been the 
guest appearance of Beniamino Gigli in opera 
and concert, and the Budapest debut of 
Magda Tagliafero, Brazilian pianist. Gigli’s 
coming had been heralded as a sensation of 
the first order, so there was nothing surpris- 
ing in the fact that the great Italian tenor 
conquered Budapest as he had previously con- 
quered all the great capitals of music in 

ISurope and America. No description of the 
enthusiasm displayed on his behalf can add 
to what has happened elsewhere in similar 
circumstances, so suffice it to say that his 
success here was greater than that of any 
other Italian tenor since the days of Enrico 
Caruso 

Magda 
other hand, 
surprise. True, 
pest of her successes in 
recently, at the Salzburg 
Vienna. But the young B 


Tagliafero’s appearance, on the 
was more in the manner of a 
reports had reached Buda- 
Paris, and, more 
Festival and in 
razilian’s name 


2) the pianist with Djamileh, her pet dog, on the balcony of her 
(3) the artist and her Parisian manager, 
(4) in front of the 


Heinz Friedlander, of the 
Salzburg Festival House. 


was, in the nature of things, familiar only 
to the musical fraternity and to a few of the 
better informed among the general public. 
When Messrs. Rozsavolgyi, the enterprising 
Budapest managers, chose Magda Tagliafero 
to open their all-star series of pianists’ re- 
citals, and decided to place her beside Horo- 
witz, Rachmaninoff, Dohnanyi and Bartok— 
the other artists in the cycle—the choice 
seemed bold. But no sooner had Tagliafero 
played her opening number than it seemed 
justified. 

Her Debussy completely won her audience, 
which was made up of Budapest’s most high- 
ly cultured musical and social element. Tag- 
liafero played with brilliance, depth and force, 
and yet with grace. Her was 
tremendous, and her reputation is established 
in Budapest. An engagement for one of the 
Philharmonic concerts next spring was the 
immediate result of her triumph, and her 
admirers are eagerly awaiting her return. C. 
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. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York) 

eae Songs from “Looking Out of 
Jimmie,” by Helen Hartness Flanders, 
with music by Heinrich Gebhard and il- 
lustrations by Willy Pogany.—Rhymes 
for children are sometimes enjoyed by chil- 
dren, but more often they are enjoyed by 
grown-ups and children alike, and these 
rhymes by Helen Hartness Flanders are of 
that sort. They will interest children be- 
cause they will awaken those imaginations 
“— which children are so much more richly 

ndowed than grown-ups, and they will in- 
ent grown-ups because they have that in 
them which takes us all back to the days 
when imaginations had not been sup- 
pressed by the realities of life. 

To construct music to such rhymes, when 
the music is intended for the children them- 
selves, and not as a satire upon child life- 
which some find so amusing and view with 
such contempt that they like to make fun of 
it—must be no easy matter. Mr. Gebhard 
accomplished it for the simple reason 
that he himself has a genuine love and sym- 
pathy for children. This is evident in every 
line of his music, which is full of beauty 
and sincerity, and at the same time absolutely 
simple and unpretentious. The tunes are set 
low for the voice and are what we call in 
music “catchy,” which, of course, is an ab- 
solute essential if the children are to sing 
the tunes, and these are tunes which they 
most certainly will sing. 

The drawings by Pogany are delightful, 
and the entire design of the book is of the 
artistic calibre which its contents demands. 


our 


has 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago, IIl.) 

Preludes for Young Pianists, by Flor- 
ence A. Goodrich, Book II.—Mrs. Good- 
rich is a composer who has specialized in 
works for young children, and who has real 
musical invention, a combination that is suf- 
ficiently rare, and, of course, extremely valu- 
able, for young children may be attracted 
or repelled by music that they are expected 
to play, and if it is too dull, as in the old 
days most of it was, may well acquire a 
distaste for music, where they might, under 
more propitious circumstances, learn to love 
and enjoy it. Mrs. Goodrich is well known 
as the inventor of a plan of bringing harmony 
to the minds of young students by the use 
of broken chords distributed between the two 
hands. In these preludes this device is fre- 
quently used with excellent effect. 


(The A. P. Schmidt Co., New York) 


Technical Practice at the Pianoforte, 
by Isidor Philipp.—The celebrated teach- 
er dedicates this new work to Felix Fox, 
who, himself, has become likewise a cele- 
brated teacher. The works consist of sev- 
eral divisions, as follows: (1) Extensions, 
with sixteen exercises; (2) Arpeggios, with 
eleven exercises; (3) Double Notes, with 
twelve exercises; (4) Trills, with one exer- 
cise; (5) Octaves and Chords, with four 
exercises; (6) Scales, with five exercises. 

It must be explained that these are the 
sort of studies that are known as “daily 
exercises,” and that each exercise has a num- 
ber of subdivisions developing one figurative 
design. For instance, the first exercise in 
No. 1 (Extensions) has twelve parts, and 
so on for each technical exercise in the book. 
They are no doubt the exercises Mr. Philipp 
uses with his own pupils, and are certainly 
of unquestionable value. 
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John Hutchins’ Pupil Featured in 
“Great Day” 


Two years ago the manager of a small 
stock company in Syracuse, N. Y., asked a 
certain young Jerry Norris if he would care 
to “hold a spear” or do something else of 
equal importance in his current production. 
Norris accepted the offer, as he imagined a 
month on the stage would be quite a lark. 
Little did he think that this “lark” was des- 


JERRY NORRIS, 
pupil of John Hutchins, now appearing 
with success in Great Day. 


tined to be the beginning of his stage career. 
Shortly afterward he was promoted to lead- 
ing juvenile of this small organization. Last 
year he came to New York fired with the 
ambition to succeed. He was engaged by 
the Shuberts for a small part in Music in 
May. In that production he made the ac- 
quaintance of Gladys Baxter (a pupil of 
John Hutchins), whose personal success in 
Music in May was particularly outstanding. 
Mr. Hutchins, who is ever on the look-out 
for real talent, was enthusiastic about the 
future possibilities of young Norris. Follow- 
ing Music in May he played the leading ju- 
venile roles with Werba’s Players. Recently 
this talented young singer has scored a hit 
in the leading part of Great Day, the musical 
success of Vincent Youmans. At the present 
moment Mr. Norris is engaged in making a 
new talking picture for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer in New York. 

Possessed of a voice of unusual quality, 
together with a magnetic personality, it is of 
little wonder that many managers have been 
seeking his services. For the past year Jerry 
Norris has been studying with John Hutch- 
ins, vocal diagnostician. 


Senora Lenhardson Heard at 
Roerich Museum 


A program of lyric beauty, demonstrating 
the gift of contemporary Argentine creation, 
recently was given by Sefiora Antonieta S. 
de Lenhardson, mezzo soprano, in a recital 
at Roerich Hall, presented under the auspices 
of the Society of Friends of the Roerich 
Museum. 

Great interest naturally attached to that 
section of the program which devoted itself 
to the works of her compatriots, and which 
proved, with all their musical assurance and 
fine musical sophistication, to be deeply im- 
bued with the native spirit of the Argentine. 

The Poema de Cuyo, of Campmany, based 
on an Inca theme, and written in the penta- 
tonic scale, revealed one of the haunting and 
poignant aspects of South American composi- 
tion. A melodious poesy was shown in the 
three succeeding numbers—Abandono, of 
Celia Torra, Vidalita, by Williams, and 
Elogio de las Rosas, by Y. André, which were 
reminiscent of Spain. The Chacarera, by de 
Rogatis, of Indian origin, was highly inter- 
esting in showing the mixture of the Indian 
and Argentine spirit. 

The exquisitely plaintive Zorzal was fol- 
lowed by Cancion, a tango of Tagle-Lara, 
and by Baile, a dance by Lopez, both reflect- 
ing the vigor of Argentine composition with 
its haunting undercurrent. 

Three Argentine compositions set to 

French lyrics were indicative of that section 
of Argentine’s creative life which is turning 
to modern France for its inspiration. Two 
other groups, including Spanish compositions 
of Obradors, Granados, and Manuel de Faila, 
and three works by Fauré, Chabrier and De- 
bussy, completed Sefiora Lenhardson’s offer- 
ings. 
Throughout her program Sefiora Lenhard- 
son revealed a voice of rare beauty and of 
rich timbre, beautifully placed and modulated. 
Her charm of manner ingratiated her with 
her large audience and elicited demands for 
many encores. — 

Shattuck Concertizing Abroad 

Arthur Shattuck, American pianist, is 
making an extensive concert tour in Europe 
before returning to America after the first 
of the year. Opening on October 23, he will 
have played twelve engagements in Germany 
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in the course of three weeks, including ap- 
pearances in Halle, Dresden, Hamburg, 
Frankfort and Cassel. 

Between November 20 and December 6, 
Mr. Shattuck is playing in England, a Lon- 
don recital being scheduled for December 5. 
For the first time in his career he will play 
in Spain, appearing in Barcelona on De- 
cember 10 and in Madrid on December 12. 

For his American tour Mr. Shattuck will 
fulfill numerous engagements in schools and 
colleges which have requested his program 
of old music. 


London String Quartet on Tour 


Immediately following the close of their 
series of five concerts at Town Hall, New 
York, November 10, the London String 
Quartet left for a Coast to Coast tour of 
fifty concerts. At Pasadena they will give 
an educational series similar to the one pre- 
sented in New York, and in Boston they are 
scheduled for eight concerts under the 
auspices of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge. About the 
middle of April the Quartet will go to Mex- 
ico, and in May will start their third South 
American tour, for which sixty appearances 
are already booked. They will be back in 
England in October of next year, and in 
January, 1931, will return to this country. 


Ellen Ballon with Philharmonic 


On December 7, Ellen Ballon, Canadian 
pianist, will be soloist at the concert in Car- 
negie Hall by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Willem Mengelberg. 

This brilliant young girl has achieved re- 
markable success as soloist with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in Berlin, under the leader- 
ship of Pabst, and with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Vienna under the leadership of 
Neumark. Her recitals in Amsterdam, Mu- 
nich, Vienna and London won for her the 
acclaim of the public and the enthusiastic 
praise of the press. 

In London, Ellen Ballon was received at 
Court by the King of England and gave a 
private recital for H. R. H. Princess Bea- 
trice, mother of the Queen of Spain, at Ken- 
sington Palace, and another for Princess 
Helene Victoria. 

In 1912 she played at the White House for 
Ex-President Taft. Last month she was 
asked to give a short program after the offi- 
cial dinner given in Ottawa in honor of 
Prime Minister of England, J. Ramsay Mc- 
Donald, a dinner attended by some of the 
most notable personalities of Canada and of 
United States, and at which Ellen Ballon 
was also a guest. 

When she plays with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra on December 7, Ellen Ballon will 
have appeared with that organization for the 
third time, her first two appearances having 
taken place under the leadership of Josef 
Stransky. She is a pupil of Alberto Jonas 
and one of the most brilliant and successful 
artists brought out by that noted pedagogue. 


Ziehn’s Theories Taught by Julius 
Gold 


The following is an editorial which ap- 
gerd in the Musica Courter of October 
30, 

Min, Zz latest number of the Deutsche Ton- 
kiinstler-Zeitung is a very interesting and 
highly appreciative article on Bernhard 
Ziehn, by Hugo Kaun. Although brief, it is 
exhaustive and is of particular value because 
Kaun was a lifelong friend of the deceased. 
Among other things Kaun writes: “In 
Ziehn’s Harmonielehre one finds thousands 
of illustrations embracing the entire liter- 
ature of music. His knowledge in this re- 
spect was unique. But aside from these il- 
lustrations, which Ziehn took from the mas- 
ters of the art of music, it is above all his 
own harmonic combinations that make this 
work so valuable. In this Ziehn was without 
a parallel. He did not write his book by 
utilizing existing material he was himself a 
pathfinder who showed us new ways. In all 
the modern works there is scarcely a har- 
monic combination known to me which Ziehn 
has not pointed out as early as 1886. Of 
equal importance with his Harmonielehre is 
his recent work entitled Five- and Six-Part 
Harmonies. What Ziehn has — to 
us here is simply astounding. . 

Ziehn has been dead for some years, but 
he has in San Francisco a living pupil and 
disciple—Julius Gold, formerly professor of 
musical science at Drake University. Mr. 
Gold has been for many years an outstanding 
Ziehn enthusiast. He knows Ziehn and 
Ziehn’s theories from end to end, and is per- 
forming a valuable service to music in keep- 
ing the name of this great theoretician. 
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Some Modern Trends 


in Music Education 


By Pauline A. Meyer 


read at the Maine State Teachers’ 


Mecting) 


Never before in the history of public school 
music have there been so many interesting 
developments or so many varied activities as 
today. There are a number of individuals 
who are experimenting with music education 
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new ways but it is not my purpose 
these experiments here. I have 
been asked to talk about some modern trends 
in music education. Trend means “inclination 
in a particular direction or course.” There- 
fore, I shall have to confine myself to dis 
cussing those activities and aims and attitudes 
which affect the ideas or the work of the 
majority of us 

In the first place 


in fairly 
to dis¢ uss 


, the main trend of music 
education seems to be toward an ever-widen- 
ing conception of what music means in 
education. Running parallel with that is an 
ever-increasing broadening of the field of 
music activities in the school. 

Most prominent among these activities is 
the development of instrumental music. Be- 
fore nineteen hundred (1900) there was 
practically no instrumental music in the pub- 
United States. About that 
communities, especially in 
the middle west, orchestras appeared in the 
high schools and so successful were they 
that by the end of the century, the movement 
had spread throughout the country to many 
cities and towns on both coasts. Three lines 
of instrumental development arose—the 
school orchestra, the school band and instru- 
mental class instruction. The rapidity of this 
development was phenomenal. Two factors 


lic schools of the 
time in several 
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contributed to this rapid growth. One was 
the introduction of junior high schools. One 
of the junior high school ideas is to offer to 
adolescent children the opportunity for ex- 
ploration into every field of cultural activity. 
This broadening of the idea of general edu- 
cation for adolescents could not help but 
broaden the field of musical activity which 
should be open to them. Adolescent boys 
and girls began to have their own glee clubs, 
their own orchestras and their own elective 
courses and the effect upon instrumental mu- 
sic has been great. The second factor in the 
rapid development of instrumental music was 
the World War. Birge says that the effect 
of the World War on music in the public 
schools is beyond calculation. At that time 
the value of music was brought home to 
the people as never before. Music became a 
vital force in the camps and at home and the 
nation was welded together by the unifying 
power of music. 

The fact that music had governmental 
sanction influenced its acceptance as a major 
subject by school authorities and the tax 
paying public became more ready to provide 
instruments and instructors. Moreover, the 
enormous prestige given to band music dur- 
ing the war accelerated the development of 
the school band idea and it has kept growing 
ever since. We see the results. Today there 
is no high school of any size without its 
orchestra; junior high school orchestras 
flourish everywhere; school bands are liter- 
- springing up like mushrooms; and regu- 
lar class instruction is by no means a rarity. 
To add to this, the holding of annual state 
and regional contests has had a great effect 
in improving tremendously the quality of 
work done by school bands and orchestras. 
Whereas, formerly, they played mediocre 
music in a mediocre way, now they play good 
music unbelievably well. The high-water 
mark in the development of instrumental mu- 
sic to date has been the formation of the 
National High School Orchestra which 
played at the N. E. A. conference of super- 
letanlionts at Dallas, Texas, and at the last 
music supervisors’ conference in Chicago. 
There grew out of this the National High 
School Orchestra Camp at Interlochen, 
Michigan. It draws talented boys and girls 
from all over the country. It took creative 
imagination to even dream that camp. It has 
taken amazing executive ability to bring 
that dream into reality. 

The instrumental trend is a very important 
one, for it opens up to boys and girls an op- 
portunity to express themselves through 
instruments as they have never been able to 
do before. Moreover, it has had a great effect 
in forming the musical taste of the country. 
3ecause the people are becoming acquainted 
with good instrumental music they are be- 
ginning to demand more and more good in- 
strumental music, and the support of the sym- 
phony orchestra has increased remarkably. It 
is surprising to find how many of the smaller 


cities are supporting a symphony orchestra. 
I believe the instrumental development in the 
schools has had a large share in creating this 
demand, and that this demand will continue 
to increase. 

Sut, important as this instrumental devel- 
opment is in the educational scheme, thought- 
ful educators see in it dangers which the 
wise music supervisor will guard against. 
They ask, “Is the craze for instrumental 
music narrowing instead of widening the 
door to musical opportunity for young 
America?” “In our enthusiasm for bands 
and orchestras do we neglect the splendid 
opportunity offered by fine choral work?” 
They claim that the orchestra and band 
offers opportunity for musical expression to 
only a few, whereas the chorus offers oppor- 
tunity for musical expression to all. The 
chorus is democratic—the orchestra electic. 
Their arguments are not without foundation. 
In large cities where there is a special super- 
visor of instrumental music the instrumental 
activities are not so much inclined to en- 
croach upon the vocal activities providing 
that the instructors are equal in ability. But 
where one supervisor must do it all there is 
the tendency to become more interested in 
instrumental work and to neglect the vocal 
side. It is easy to see why that happens. 
Instrumental tone color in itself has a great 
fascination and the thrill of well drilled band 
uniforms marching down Main Street is 
difficult to resist. Moreover, most supervis- 
ors find the road to recognition easier 
through instrumental work than through the 
more subtle but less showy vocal work. In- 
strumental music sells itself easily to the 
public. But let us not forget that singing is 
still the one universal medium of musical 
expression and must not be neglected. More- 
over, the contest idea, much as it has done 
to improve the quality of instrumental music, 
is not altogether a blessing. It is beset with 
dangers. Fine as it is to win in a band or 
orchestra contest, let us not forget that it is 
more important that our boys and girls re- 
spond to the beauty of music than it is to 
bring home the cup as a trophy of victory. 
Randall Condon of Cincinnati said, “I believe 
that the seeking in itself is far more of edu- 
cational value than the finding that the going 
is more fundamental than the arriving.” 
Isn’t it true?—especially in regard to con- 
tests ? 

A second important trend is the conviction 
on the part of educators that appreciation of 
musical beauty is really the ultimate aim of 
all our teaching, and that everything else 
should contribute toward it. It was not until 
the development of the phonograph that the 
word “appreciation” was used very much in 
public school music. Then it began to be 
used almost entirely in connection with the 
activity of listening to good music. In 1911 
the Victor Company began to put out its 
educational records. Other companies fol- 
lowed suit. Soon there arose in the minds of 
some music supervisors the idea that here 
was the proper medium through which to 
teach children the love of music; that very 
few of the children we teach will ever be 


of them will be listeners to music; and that 
accordingly we should teach them to listen 
intelligently. 

None will quarrel with that argument, but 
some music supervisors completely forgot 
that no true appreciation can be built with 
participation, and in some schools singing 
was almost abandoned for listening. The 
pendulum has begun to right itself and while 
thoughtful music supervisors do not belittle 
the value of listening to music and most 
schools provide a more or less well-organized 
program of listening, yet they still consider 
that listening as an activity is decidedly sup- 
plementary to participation. Of course, there 
has been a great deal of propaganda for lis- 
tening to music, and it has had widespread 
results in bringing children into contact with 
fine music they could not otherwise have 
known. I wouldn’t consider teaching school 
without a library of good records; and a 
listening lesson is one of the most delightful 
of all teaching experiences. But I believe 
that the greatest result of this propaganda 
for listening is the change in emphasis in 
our teaching. The continual use of this 
word “appreciation” has made us pause in 
our tasks and think of our ultimate aims. 
Whereas formerly we were more intent with 
the acquiring of the ability to read music, 
or the location of “do” on the staff, or the 
singing of chromatic tones, now we are more 
aware of the message to be brought by the 
beauty of music and our teaching has almost 
unconsciously shifted its emphasis from 
“matter” to “spirit’—from “facts” to 
“beauty.” 

A third very important trend in music 
education is the importance placed upon 
broader preparation and better training of 
music supervisors. Degree—it has pene- 
trated even the ranks of musicians. There 
was a time when any musician with sufficient 
“pull” could be appointed to the position of 
music supervisor in a town or city. Then 
came the time when school boards began to 
demand some specialized public school train- 
ing and the musician would go to summer 
school for a smattering of methods and de- 
vices. Some of our foremost educators be- 
long in that class and through sheer genius 
have set standards for us which very few 
can ever hope to attain. But nowadays, 
that type of training isn’t enough, and more 
and more stress is being laid on more and 
more preparation. The music supervisor of 
today must be not only a good musician with 
the ability to conduct a chorus or orchestra 
or to teach a harmony class; he must be not 
only a clever teacher with the ability to put 
across a lesson in any grade. He must also 
be an executive with the ability to plan for 
others and see that his plans are carried out; 
he must have a broad and liberal education 
so that his influence will be truly cultural; 
and he must be a real educator with a mod- 
ern concept of educational philosophy and the 
ability to apply it. That is why there is 
more and more pressure for broader prepara- 
tion. That is why the craze for degrees has 
penetrated even into the music field. Perhaps 
you in Maine have not yet begun to feel the 

(Continued on page 53) 
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(Continued from page 52) 
pressure to any great extent but you will and 
I should like to urge all young earnest music 
supervisors to work toward a degree as soon 
as possible. lf you have had some training 
and experience and are not a particularly 
successful teacher now, the possession of a 
degree will not make you one—but if you are 

a skillful teacher it will broaden your view 
sont and will open the door to many pro- 
fessional opportunities which otherwise would 
never come to you. The music supervisor of 
the near future will be college-trained as a 
matter of course, and if you wish to meet the 
competition in this field—if you wish to real- 
ize your possibilities to the fullest—you must 
be prepared. 

Now I want to mention a movement which 
is so significant that, although it hasn't af- 
fected many of us as yet I am quite sure that 
eventually it will. It is the “test and meas- 
urement” movement. Most of us go our 
ways untroubled by the growing pains of 
scientific investigation. We are content to 
be musicians and teachers of music and are 
only vaguely aware that somewhere some 
folks are laboring with experimental investi- 
gation which may completely change the 
teaching of music in the future. Testing and 
measuring in the music field is still in an 
experimental state but enough has been done 
so that we know that most of our teaching 
does not accomplish what it sets out to ac- 
complish and that, therefore, we must either 
improve our methods or modify our aims— 
or both. I haven't time to go into this but 
I should like to recommend a book which 
contains much food; for thought—Tests and 
Measurements in Music by Jacob Kwal- 

wasser is a comprehensive account of the 
scientific investigations along this line. Some 
of the conclusions that he reaches are not 
exactly flattering to us, and I venture to 
predict that if you read it thoughtfully and 
with an unprejudiced mind you will question 
some things in your own teaching. Eventu- 
ally, you may even try a standardized test 
on your boys and girls, if only to find out 
whether your teaching is as good as you 
think it is. What these investigations will do 
for the music teaching of the future is diffi- 
cult to foretell, but I am quite convinced that 
they are more than a ripple of the tide of 
progress, that the tide of progress must 
eventually follow their lead. 

Important as these things are, however, as 
tendencies in music education, I believe that 
they are not as important as the chance in 
our attitude. I know of no better place to 
take the pulse of a body of professional 
people than at one of their conventions. At 
the meeting last spring in Philadelphia I 
was impressed with the way in which the 
speakers, over and over again, stressed one 
word. That word was not “music”—it was 
not “orchestra’—it was not “professional 
training’—it was not “tests and measure- 
ments.” That word was one which we have 
heard all our lives and hardly heeded. That 


word was the “child.” Whereas previously 
we had -been concerned with methods of 
procedure, with courses of study, with what 
to do and how to do it, now everyone seemed 
to be concerned with the effect of what we 
were doing on the child. Of course that par- 
ticular note has been struck before in our 
meetings but never so insistently as in Phila- 
delphia. Randa Condon of Cincinnati said 
when he was talking about the fundamentals 
upon which our educational scheme must be 
built; first, “Beauty is most fundamental to 
education and unless we begin to build our 
education upon such things, our structure is 
hardly worth the building ;” second, “that 
all .children can be educated, some in one 
way and some in another, and it is our busi- 
ness to find out how they can be educated 
and to so shape our program that education 
shall result from the things we bring to 
them.” Frank W. Wright, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education for Massachusetts, 
said in speaking of something the previous 
speaker had said, “I was very glad to hear 
the speaker say that in his curriculum they 
insisted that the prospective teachers teach 
children. I have asked teachers in all parts 
of the country, what do you teach? I do it 
deliberately and I haven’t gotten the right 
answer yet. One said, ‘I teach French,’ an- 
other, ‘I teach music,’ ‘I teach history,’ ‘I 
teach mathematics.’ A thousand teachers have 
answered me and not one has given me the 
answer I hope to get sometime. I wish some- 
time before I wear this question threadbare 
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someone would say to me—'I teach chil- 
dren.’ ” 

Now you see these speakers were from the 
general field of education and that therefore 
they do not represent the ideas of music 
supervision. That is very true, but the music 
supervisors stressed the same thing. Listen 
to what Jay W. Fay of Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, said: “I am vitally interested in a well- 
balanced program in music education pro- 
vided that it be balanced and administered 
in the interest of the child rather than in the 
interest of musical scholarship.” And again 
later, “There is a grave danger of too much 
absorption in subject matter to the neglect 
of child interests and capacities. The first 
step is to give more thought to the child and 
rank him above the subject in importance. 
Mabelle Glenn, president of the National 
Conference, closed her speech with this, 
‘Would that we music supervisors were more 
interested in child growth than in our stunts ; 
that we were more concerned in building 
desirable attitudes and not cranyning isolated 
facts, and above all else, would that we might 
keep ourselves in tune with music itself be- 
cause beauty dwells as much in the one feel- 
ing it as in the thing sensed.” 

A few years ago I heard Will Earhart 
make a statement which every music super- 
visor could well take as a creed. “I am not 
so much concerned with what this child may 
do in music as I am with what music may 
do in this child.” Make that your creed and 
your attitude toward your work will be en- 
tirely different. You may do almost the same 
things and perhaps you may do them in 
almost the same way but the spirit behind it 
all will be different. Then you will be not 
teachers of music only but you will be teach- 
ers of children through music. 





Preparation for Supervisors of Music 


The Nationa! Research Council of Music 
Education recommends that a four years’ 
course of study leading to the degree be 
adopted as the only adequate standard. The 
council goes on to say: “If music instruc- 
tion is to be on a level with that in other 
subjects, particularly in high school, the 
teacher of music must have educational quali- 
fications which are equivalent to those de- 
manded of teachers of other subjects. It is 
recognized that fewer than four years of 
training may be satisfactory for teachers in 
elementary schools. It is also true that in 
many states the demand for teachers with 
four years of training may be limited. How- 
ever, permanent certification of music teach- 
ers and supervisors should be issued only 
to graduates of four year courses. 

(A) Standard Four Year Course leading 
to Permanent Certification for Teachers of 
College Accredited Courses in High Schools 
and for Supervisors of Music. 120 semester 
hours distributed as follows: 

1. General Cultural: 
English: Composition, Literature and Speech 
10 hours 

Electives chosen from various fields in ac- 

cordance with interests of students; lan- 

guages, social science, pure science, mathe- 


matics, art, psychology, philosophy and so 
20 hours 


2. Education: 
Courses chosen from among various offerings 
such as Educational Soe Principles 
of Teaching, Secondary Education, Tests 
and Measurements, History of Education, 
Supervision, and so on 
Courses dealing with the Teaching of Music, 
including supervised Practice Teaching 
15 hours 
3. Theory of Music and Musical Art: 
Sight-singing and notation; Ear-training and 
Melodic Dictation, Harmony, including Key- 
board Harmony 
History and Appreciation of 
thetics, Form and Analysis 
Choral and Orchestral Conducting. . 
Orchestration and Orchestral Instruments 
6 hours 
Electives chosen from advanced courses in 
any of the above or such other subjects as 
counterpoint, composition, eurythmics, acous- 
tics and so on 8 hours 
Applied Music: 
A major according to student’s chief inter- 
ests, voice, piano, violin, pipe organ, or 
orchestral RNIN ob od dvowncs even 12 hours 
A minor chosen from a field other than 
major or divided between two fields....8 hours 
A minimum of four hours in voice must be 
included. 


fo 


(Note A.) It is understood that a course in 
Applied Music carrying two hours of credit will 
require at least one thirty minute private lesson 
per week and from five to six hours of weekly 
practice. A course carrying four hours of 
credit will require two thirty minute private 
lessons per week and from eight to twelve 
hours of weekly practice. 





Noted Educators 
DAVID MATTERN 


who is at present 
professor of Pub- 
lic School Music 
at the University 
of Michigan, re- 
ceived his train- 
ing as follows: 
Bush Conserva- 
tory (B.M.), Chi- 
cago; Cornell 
University, 
(A.B.); graduate 
of School for Mu- 
sic Supervisors, 
Cornell Univer- 
sity. He studied violin with Otakar 
Sevcik, voice with Isadore Luckstone 
and Frederick Haywood, and orches- 
tra conducting with Albert Coates and 
Eugene Goossens. 

Mr. Mattern was formerly director 
of the Department of Instrumental 
Music, School for Music Supervisors 
at Cornell University, and Ithaca Pub- 
lic Schools, and the Summer School at 
Pennsylvania State School for Music 
Supervisors at Westchester. For some 
years he was teacher of instrumenta! 
music in the schools of Rochester, 
N. Y., and a member of the faculty 
of the Eastman School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, and member of 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. 

He has been supervisor of music 
of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Public 
Schools, conductor of the Grand Rap- 
ids Schubert Club Male Chorus, 
Teachers’ Orchestra, Teachers’ Cho- 
rus, and of the combined concert of 
be Michigan Associated Glee Clubs, 

At present Mr. Mattern is conductor 
of the Kalamazoo Symphony Orches- 
tra, a member of the faculty of the 
National High School Orchestra Camp, 
vice-president of the National Shrine 
Musical Directors’ Association, and a 
member of the Committee of Instrv- 
mental Affairs of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference. 











Musical Ensemble: 

Evidence of membership in chorus, orchestra, 
band or other forms of choral or instrumental 
ensemble taken as required part of college 
course, either as collateral to the work as a 
whole or in credit bearing courses. Work to 
have been carried through at least two college 
years. 

(Note B.) At the discretion of the institution 
concerned all or any portion of the eight hours 
of electives listed under Item 3 (above), Theory 
of Music and Musicai Art, may be transferred 
to Item 4, Applied Music, or Item 5, Musical 
Ensemble. 

(Note C,) It is recommended that a portion of 
the work in piano be devoted to such perform 
ance as reading accompaniments at sight, mak 
ing transpositions from one key to another, 
improving accompaniments to a melody and 
such other performance as is likely to enter 
into the work of a teacher of school music. 


{Continued on page 54) 
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Glee Clubs in Mount 


Vernon 
By Loretta M. Knights 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


The glee ciubs in the grade schools of 
Mount Vernon were based upon the firmest 
of educational foundations. They sprang in- 
to being upon the direct demand of the pupils 
themselves. 

For several years the glee club in the high 
school had been giving splendid concerts. 
lhe younger children had followed this prog- 
ress eagerly and, noting its success, became 
a bit envious, then courageous, and asked 
if the fifth and sixth grades might form a 
glee club of their own. The enthusiasm and 
earnestness of these children convinced their 
supervisor that the experiment was worth 
while trying. Accordingly voices were tried 
out, organization completed, and a boys’ and 
club was formed in each grade 


>» oes 
Supervisor of Music, 


girls’ glee 
school 

Rehearsals were held after school hours. 
Attendance was not compulsory but so strong 
was the feeling of his fellow-students that a 
valid—one might almost say “legal’’—excuse 
was demanded by the student president for 
an absence. Music was chosen, and each 
school club worked diligently upon it. After 
three joint rehearsals, the combined clubs 
gave a concert at the high school auditorium. 

Great was the enthusiasm of the boys and 
girls. The attendance was not so good as 
had been hoped, for many people did not 
think it possible for these young pupils to 
stay on kev, follow the conductor, or sing 
with expression. This feeling of the public, 
rather than bringing discouragement, proved 
to be a challenge to the fifth and sixth 
grades. They continued their rehearsals, and 
became so proficient that their principals 
began to ask them to sing at the assemblies 
and at Parent-Teachers’ Association meet 
ings. At last the greatest recognition of all 

our superintendent asked them to help 
him out with entertainment at a county meet- 
ing held in Mount Vernon on a Saturday 
morning Immediately two hundred re 
sponded to the call for volunteers to sing on 
this Saturday morning. Friday, a rehearsal 
was held, and although not as well pre- 
pared as our supervisor desired, the chorus 
sang and was well received. 

This success proved to be the spur which 
drove the children on to greater accom- 
plishments. They took part in the concert 
at Valhalla Dam, wherein all cities in West 
chester County sent glee clubs and gave a 
inspirational concert 
| year gives an operetta, 


very 


One school each 


which this last year was an adaptation of 
Hansel and Gretel, by Berta Elsmith, and 
another school presented Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s Indian operetta, Lelawala. The 
cantata of The Walrus and the Carpenter, 
from Alice in Wonderland, has been pre- 
sented by the combined clubs. At a Junior 
High School the music classes, glee clubs 
and orchestra have entire charge of one 
assembly each month. Several glee clubs 
have given their time and talent that enjoy- 
ment might come to others by singing at the 
homes for the aged, at Mother’s Day cele- 
bration, at the Community Christmas Tree, 
the Health Drives and at the Silver Medal! 
Contest on Outlaw War Treaties. 

Last year.an interesting concert was held 
by the combined boys’ glee clubs of the Junior 
High Schools, assisted by the combined 
orchestras. In four parts, these boys sang 
the Hallelujah Chorus in a very commend 
able manner. 

* * * 


Preparation for Supervisors 


of Music 


(Continued from page 
(B) Provisional Three Year Course lead- 
ing to Certification for Teachers and Super 
visors of Music in Elementary Schools and 
for High Schools whose music courses are 
not accredited for college entrance. 
A total of ninety semester hours distribu- 
ted as follows: 


(1) General Cultural : 
English: Composition, Literature and 
Speech, ten hours. 
Electives chosen from various fields in 
accordance with interests of students, 
languages, social science, pure science, 
mathematics, art psychology, philoso- 
phy, and so on, 12 hours. 
Education : 
Courses chosen from among various 
offerings such as Educational Psy- 
chology, Principles of Teaching, Sec- 
ondary Education, Tests and Meas- 
urements, History of Education, Su- 
pervision, and so on, 12 hours. 
Courses dealing with the Teaching of 
Music, including supervised Practice 
Teaching, 10 hours. 
Theory of Music and Musical Art: 
Sight-singing and Notation, Ear- 
training and Melodic Dictation, Har- 
mony, including Keyboard Harmony, 
16 hours. 
History and 
Aesthetics, 
hours. 
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Appreciation of Music, 
Form and Analysis, 4 


COURIER 


Choral and Orchestral Conducting, 2 
hours 
Orchestration and Orchestral Instru- 
ments, 4 hours. 
Electives chosen from advanced 
courses in any of the above or such 
other subjects as counterpoint, com- 
position, eurythmics, acoustics, and so 
on, 4 hours. 

(4) Applied Music: 

major according to student’s chief 

interests, Voice, Piano, Violin, Pipe 
Organ, or Orchestral Instrument, 12 
hours. 
Work toward a minor in some field 
other than that of student’s chief in- 
terest, 4 hours. 
A minimum of four hours in voice 
must be included. 
(Note A.) It is understood that a 
course in Applied Music carrying two 
hours of credit will receive at least one 
thirty minute private lesson per week 
and from five to six hours of weekly 
practice. A course carrying four hours 
of credit will fquire two thirty min- 
ute private lessons per week and from 
eight to twelve hours of weekly prac- 
tice. 
Musical Ensemble: 
Evidence of membership in chorus, or- 
chestra, band or other forms of choral 
or instrumental ensemble taken as re- 
quired part of college course, either 
as collateral to the work as a whole 
or in credit bearing course. Work to 
have been carried through at least two 
college years. 
(Note B.) At the discretion of the in- 
stitution concerned all or any portion 
of the four hours of electives listed 
under Item 3 (above), Theory of Mu- 
sic and Musical Art, may be trans- 
ferred to Item 4, Applied Music, or 
Item 5, Musical Ensemble. 
(Note C.) It is recommended that a 
portion of the work in piano be de- 
voted to such performance as reading 
accompaniments at sight, making 
transpositions from one key to an- 
other, improvising accompaniments to 
a melody and such other performance 
as is likely to enter into the work of 
a teacher of music. 


(C) Limited Two Year Course leading to 
Certification for Teachers of Music in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Sixty semester hours of 
credit distributed as follows: 

(1) General Culture: 

English: Composition and literature, 6 
hours. 
Electives, 6 hours. 

(2) Education: 

Courses chosen from among various 
offerings such as Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Principles of Teaching, Second- 
ary Education, Tests and Measure- 
ments, History of Education, Super- 
vision, and so on, 6 hours. 
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Courses dealing with the Teaching of 
Music, included supervised Practice 
Teaching, 8 hours. 

Theory of Music and Musical Art, 
Sight-singing and Notation, Ear- 
training and Melodic Dictation, Har- 
mony, including Keyboard Harmony, 
12 hours. 

History and Appreciation of : Music, 
Aesthetics, Form and Analysis, 4 


ours. 
Choral and Orchestral Conducting, 2 
hours 

(4) Applied Music: 
A major according to student’s chief 
interests, Voice, Piano, Violin, Pipe 
Organ, or orchestral instrument, 12 
hours. 
Work toward a minor in some field 
other than that of student’s chief inter- 
est, 4 hours. 
A minimum of four hours 
must be included. 
(Note A.) It is understood that a 
course in Applied Music carrying two 
hours of credit will require at least 
one thirty minute private lesson per 
week and from five to six hours of 
weekly practice. A course carrying 
four hours of credit will require two 
thirty minute private lessons per week 
and from eight to twelve hours of 
weekly practice. 


in voice 


(D) Special permits valid for one year 
only and issued to teachers of band and or- 
chestral instruments may be issued at dis- 
cretion of authorities until such time as teach- 
er training schools are able to supply prop- 
erly trained specialists. Extension of permit 
may be issued upon evidence of effort to 
improve rating through extension courses or 
summer work to the extent of three semester 
hours. 


News From the Field 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston.—Kathryn Baxter, for many 
years a music supervisor, has been appointed 
to the newly organized Educational Depart- 
ment of the Oliver Ditson Company here. 
VERMONT 

Bennington.—Stanley P. Trusselle, su- 
pervisor of music here since the opening of 
school, reports progress in both the vocal 
and instrumental departments of the Ben- 
nington schools. The band and orchestra, 
of thirty-two and thirty-eight pieces respec- 
tively, under Mr. Trusselle’s direction, are 
playing frequently, both in the school and for 
activities sponsored by other organizations. 
The Glee Club of seventy is rehearsing for 
a concert to be given later in the year. 

Mr. Trusselle is chairman of the Glee Club 
Contest Committee for Vermont. The other 
members are Mrs. Clayton Fisher, Lyndon- 
ville Center; Geraldine Daggett, Burlington, 
and Jessie a Brownell, of Springfield. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Musician’s Part in Piano Selling—The Influence of Rubinstein in 
Creating Prestige for the Piano in His American Concert Tour— 
Old School vs. Present Day Salesmen—Some Interesting 
Views of Nahum Stetson on the Requirements and 
Failings of Piano Salesmen 


Steinway & Sons illustrate on the back cover of 
this issue of the Musica Courter a “Concert Grand 
Piano of the Time of Rubinstein.” In view of what 
is to be found in the music section of this issue, that 
is what might be termed a timely advertisement. 
This piano has a solid rosewood case, and now is on 
exhibition in the Steinway warerooms. It indicates 
what the concert grand piano was in the early ’70s, 
for Anton Rubinstein played the Steinway piano and 
used it, as his testimonial shows, in 215 concerts 
in the United States. 

There is much significance in this in view of the 
fact that the Steinway on the concert stage, played 
by such artists as Rubinstein, gave the piano a promi- 
nence in music that has been carried on ever since. 
To the piano dealer and his salesmen this should 
mean much. It has meant much to the musicians 
and the concert goers, for all these years since 1873 
and years before that. It is probable, however, 
that the advent of the great master at 
that time was one of the most important musical 
events in this country. 

What is shown in the music section of this paper 
as to Anton Rubinstein is well worthy of the sub- 
ject, for no greater pianist lived than Rubinstein. 
There was laid the foundation for much in the piano 
industry and trade. Those who can go back to the 
early ’70’s can well understand the attitude of the 
piano dealers of that day. 

There is a strong tendency now evident that 
those who sell pianos are realizing that it was a 
great mistake to forget the work that has been done 
by the concert grand pianos upon the concert stage. 
It made known to the people who attended the con- 
certs of the great pianists the real value of piano 
tone. 

In the days of Rubinstein, however, the male ele- 
ment did not appreciate music as it does now. For 
a man to attend a piano recital was regarded as 
something beneath the rugged personality of the 
male, and the efforts in making known piano tone 
were confined probably more to the women than to 
the men. Notwithstanding this attitude on the part 
of our people, the house of Steinway and others 
manufacturing concert grand pianos, kept up the 
good work, and today there is a far more urgent 
appeal for the piano in the home than in days gone 


y. 

Today it is becoming more and more necessary for 
piano salesmen to realize the work of the musicians 
as to the piano than it was during those days of 
cheap pianos when bargain offerings prevailed. To- 
day the demand for pianos is almost exclusively to- 
ward that of the high grade makes—those of name 


value. Musicians are beginning to appreciate the 
fact that they have a power in the selling of pianos 
that had been lost to them, and which is their due. 
In the time of Rubinstein the manufacturers and 
dealers relied greatly upon the influence of musi- 
cians to effect a distribution commensurate with the 
conduct of an industry as to pianos, and therein was 
that interest on the part of dealers and salesmen to 
know something at least about music and those who 
had to do with the making and teaching of music. 


A Lost Sale Factor 

There is a demand today for a new “breed” of 
piano salesmen. There must be some knowledge 
of music, and while this may not be of a tech- 
nical nature, the salesman who attempts to sell 
the piano must know something regarding the 
musicians and what is going on in the musical 
world. 

It is believed that the Musicat Courter is now 


presenting to the musicians what is meant by the 
word “piano” outside of its musical affiliations, and 
the salesmen must be trained to meet this class of 
customers. In the old days the salesman dwelt first 
upon the testimonials of the great artists who played 
the piano in public, also the local musicians were 
appealed to for their good favor. A word from 
a musician to a prospective non-musician cus- 
tomer often made the sale. The musicians were 
treated right in those days, but there came a time 
when the deadly and devastating “special sale” artist 
crept into the business, when bargain sales were 
offered through the daily papers. People were sold 
pianos in the hysterical moment of high-powered 
salesmen without regard to the tonal qualities of the 
instruments or their quality from a mechanical point. 
Salesmen were trained to wait for the arrival of cus- 
tomers in or on the wareroom floors, and there was 
no such thing as the building of prospects, as in the 
old days when the musicians meant much to the 


piano trade. 
A Concert in 1873 


All this comes to mind to those who lived during 
the days of Rubinstein. The writer has a vivid re- 
membrance of hearing the great master play in Pike 
Hall, so-called then, in Cincinnati in 1873. The tone 
that Rubinstein brought from his Steinway piano 
still vibrates in memory, the ear does not lose the 
wonderful tones that Rubinstein was famed for, and 
who seemingly could “pull” a tone out of the piano 
through the manipulation of the keyboard. Pike 
Hall in Cincinnati at that time was really a hall for 
such events. Afterward it was burned, and when 
rebuilt it was called Pike’s Opera House, for there 
was a stage built in the great auditorium taking the 
place of the platform that had been in Pike Hall. 

There was great commotion throughout the musi- 
cal realm of the United States when Rubinstein made 
his wonderful tour, and as the testimonial shows, he 
had to contend with atmospheric conditions that were 
—as the Californians express it, “unusual.” Not- 
withstanding this, the great artist was received with 
acclaim throughout the country. Efforts afterward 
to bring him back to repeat his triumphs were un- 
availing, for the Master felt he had done his duty 
to music in the giving of 215 concerts in one season 
in this country, with its long distances, its then 
limited comforts as to transportation and the hotels 
of that day. 

The story of Anton Rubinstein illustrated in this 
issue of the MusicaL Courter is probably the great- 
est journalistic effort that has been made in music, 
notwithstanding the special editions that have pre- 
ceded this one, for the following great musicians 
have been illustrated in the way that Rubinstein is 
in this number: Beethoven, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, 
Hugo Wolf, Johann Strauss, Gluck, Wagner, Paga- 
nini, Pergolesi, Cherubini, Schubert and_ others. 
These illustrations will be carried out to other great 
masters of the art in coming issues of the MusIcaL 
CourieR. Piano salesmen should study these spe- 
cial articles. 

There is given to them a vast amount of informa- 
tion that they can use in their meeting with the mu- 
sicians of the day, and also with the prospective cus- 
tomers who are musically inclined and attend the 
musical events from time to time during the musical 
season. 


A Talk With Nahum Stetson 


Talking with Nahum Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, 
one day last week, that wonderful piano man with a 
keen remembrance, speaks of the days of Anton 


Rubinstein from the view point of a piano salesman. 
Those who know Nahum Stetson, and who knew him 
in the days when he was giving special attention to 
the development of Steinway retail sales, have classed 
him as the greatest retail piano manager that 
has been known in the piano world. He com- 
pared the work of the salesmen of the Rubinstein 
days to the work of those that now are making the 
effort to sell pianos. Mr. Stetson had a vivid re- 
membrance of the furore that was created throughout 
this country when Rubinstein played, and he gave 
some illustrations of the interest of the salesmen of 
that day, they being men who could “show oft” 
piano with musical power, and who could talk to the 
musicians and those musically inclined with intelli- 
gence and above all with a love for music. 

Mr. Stetson confirmed the opinion of the present 
writer that there was again a necessity for this same 
class of salesmen. He felt and expressed himself 
in strong terms about the deterioration of music sell- 
ing ability as applied to pianos by the average sales 
man of today. He acquiesced in the opinion of the 
writer that the special bargain sale engendered by so- 
called “special sale artists,’ or probably the better 
world would be “pirates,” and felt that the music 
section of the MusicaL Courier was doing a great 
work in bringing to the piano those salesmen who 
could follow the lines that prevailed during Rubin- 
stein’s time, and for many years thereafter, this 
founded on the work the great master did in 1873. 

All this should be of value to every man in the 
piano business. There is something beside the 
mere quoting of prices and the antagonistic 
competition that has existed for so long, in that 
the stencil pianos, the cheap, no-tone pianos 
have seen their day. The high grade piano with 
tonal value is now the one requisite in the music 
demand that now is manifesting itself, and which 
takes on much of the character of the selling of the 
’60’s and the ’70’s. Steinway & Sons did a great 
work in this direction. Always have they held to the 
honest standard of manufacture, and above all to the 
honest standards of selling. 


Piano Men at Fault 


Piano men have not of late been too prone, seem- 
ingly, to lay great stress upon the value of the in- 
fluence of the musicians. The musicians had lost 
interest, seemingly, in the piano, this probably be- 
cause there had been no efforts on the part of the 
piano manufacturers and dealers to cultivate the 
musicians. The musicians, lacking this encourage- 
ment, have fallen by the wayside in their interest, and 
in this lack of interest have allowed a compen- 
sation to fade away that formerly belonged to 
them, and which was paid with the coin of the 
realm and added to the income of those who 
taught music and those who made it and sold 
it to the people. 

All this is brought to light through this Rubinstein 
number of the Musica Courter, and the presenta- 
tion by Steinway & Sons of a concert grand of Ru- 
binstein’s day. The piano has advanced in its tonal 
acquisitions over the days of Rubinstein, as we must 
confess, as far as the high grade products are con- 
cerned. This is in keeping with the demand of music 
itself. In the days of Rubinstein there were no great 
orchestras of over 100 members. When the concert 
grand pianos of Rubinstein’s time were called upon 
to take part in an orchestral concert, there was not 
the number of musicians that are found in all great 
orchestras of this time. There was not the demand 
for great volume of tone as there is today. Manu 
facturers had to keep pace with this increased vol 
ume of tone. 

No better illustration is shown in this than in the 
concerts of Mme. Wanda Landowska. With the 
harpsichord such as Mme. Landowska used in her 
last tour, when she appeared with the orchestras of 
today, there was a general laying aside of about four- 
fifths of the musicians, and this in order to allow the 
harpsichord the artist used to give its own tonal 
message along with the orchestra. Then was the 
great contrast shown in the playing of the Steinway 
concert grand of today with the full orchestra. 

The illustration of the concert grand. of Rubin 
stein’s time given by Steinway & Sons on the back 
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cover of this issue of the MusicaL Courter does not 
show an instrument with the great volume of tone 
that the Steinway & Sons concert grand of today 
gives forth, but it is of that same pure quality that 
has made the Steinway famous throughout the world. 

All this is said as to the Steinway, yet there were 
other pianos that were being utilized at the same 
time, and this assisted the Steinways in their own 
work of publicity that has lived through these many 
years, increasing from year to year as the music 
demand of our population increased, and we have 
before us today h significant evidence of the vast 
increase of music demand, and this increase should 
be capitalized by those who make and sell 
pianos. 


The Salesman’s Responsibility 


The salesmen are responsible for what may be 
called the lack of appreciation of the piano as a home 
instrument. They have not sold the piano upon its 
tonal values, but upon its furniture values. The 
salesmen who are guilty of this lack of loyalty pos- 
sess a selling power that could be developed into far 
more earning power if they would but study the 
music side of the piano instead of its bargain side. 

The one outstanding feature in the piano world 
today is the steadfastness and loyalty that Steinway 
& Sons have shown the piano as a musical instru- 
ment. Other manufacturers have followed in this 
field, while some have fallen into the commercial side 
of selling without regard or confidence in the music 
side of the piano, and in this there is evidence of 
lack of appreciation for tonal values that has spelled 
defeat in many ways. There is no reason why the 
pianos of today should not all measure up to the tonal 
standards that are set by those who lead their own 
salesmen into this field of music. 

Salesmen themselves should realize that their earn- 
ing powers depend upon the ability to meet the de- 
mands of music, and in this there is no wasted time, 
but a pleasure if they will but take part in the musical 
offerings of the day, learn to appreciate and love 
music for its own sake, and bring this to bear in 
their work of placing pianos in the homes of those 
artistically inclined. They must get away from the 
effort to sell pianos, sell them honestly if possible, 
but sell them any how, this going back to the homely 
old saying of the New England farmer to his son 
when he went out into the world to make his for- 
tune selling things. 

All this is somewhat straggling in the effort to 
bring salesmen to an understanding that there is lack 
of success, and also to create a respect on the part 
of the dealers for the piano itself as the basic musi- 
cal instrument. Let the salesman who pretends that 
what is herewith said is of little value go over the 
illustrations regarding Rubinstein alone, and let him 
gather what is therein presented, study it over and 
make the effort to apply it to his own work of sell- 
ing pianos. Then he will realize, and that without 
effort or degradation, that he has arrived at some- 
thing that will prove of value to the piano, the house 
he is working for and his own earning powers. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


———-@ —a 


Selling Entertainment 

A recent book on merchandising says that every- 
thing can be bought today. In an opening paragraph 
it states that, “Even energy is bought in terms of 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, and the like.” 
The application is obvious. What is being sold is not 
household appliances but Energy; not furniture, but 
Comfort; not clothing but Style and Appearance; not 
food, but Nourishment and Tastiness; and not a 
piano, but Entertainment, Home Atmosphere and 
Cultural Advancement. @ This is reaching the root 
of the sales appeal in a dramatic and altogether truth- 
ful way. It opens the way to countless striking 
ways of couching a sales appeal, and especially for 
the reproducing piano. The idea of repeating in the 
home some wonderful piano concert, presenting to 
the owner the practical advantages of having a sea- 
son’s pass to the great pianists’ recitals, these and 
any number of other similar arguments present them- 
selves almost automatically. @ Of course, such 
arguments fall flat when the piano is sold as an 
article of furnishing, just something to fill up space, 
and not as a musical instrument. It likewise falls 
flat when the salesman is ignorant of musical ter- 
minology, and current musical events. Unless such 
an appeal is tied up to the glamorous concert artists 
of the day, and the great artists who are no longer 


active. Piano salesmen need not be artists but 


certainly they should be musically literate, in order 
to reach a common plane of understanding with the 


customer. 
——_@—_——_— 


The Farmer Comes to Town 


A recent survey made by the National Fertilizer 
Association showed the amusing conclusion that 
about one-quarter of the farmers still select fertiliz- 
ers by the ancient method, by smell. This still holds 
in the face of the fact that most of the new type, 
high analysis fertilizers are practically odorless. 
“Your nose knows” holds the field. @ This is 
reminiscent of the early days of piano selling among 
the rural communties, when pianos were sold on the 
basis of their weight and substantial appearance. 
The farmer did not profess to know anything about 
tone in those days, but he did know machinery and 
woodwork. He bought a piano as he would buy a 
plough, for its lasting qualities. However this is 
harking back twenty or thirty years ago. The farmer, 
whatever his faithfulness in sticking to a familiar, 
if old fashioned, form of fertilizer, is not far behind 
the times in other matters. Due to better transpor- 
tation conditions, and now the radio, he is as much in 
touch with current events as is the city dweller. 
Where once his knowledge of music was an abysmal 
blank, except for the country “round” dances and 
familiar folk tunes, he is being educated not only to 
jazz but to symphonic music. He may be only a 
novitiate in musical appreciation but he is learning 
fast. This presents the most comprehensive view 
of the new conditions affecting music and the sale of 
musical instruments. There is no part of the popu- 
lation that is entirely ignorant of music. Music is 
the backbone of broadcasting and radio fans perforce 
must listen to a good share. The public is forming 
definite musical tastes and definite tonal concepts. 
Pianos can no longer be sold on the basis of weight 
and solidity. The increasing musical knowledge of 
the people is being applied here in the selection of 
pianos by their musical qualities. Tone is the funda- 
mental of the piano, and also the fundamental of 
intelligent piano selling of the future. 


ee Coen 


What’s This—Musicians Kicking? 

Musicians generally are a happy lot, so some say. 
There are others who are inclined to the belief that 
there are a few musicians who find fault with music, 
the people who listen to it and especially as to the 
pay they get. Who is to blame them? Let one 
allow the mind to turn to the days of old when the 
musicians had no business ability and were thought 
to be like newspaper men now are—give their ability 
away for the applause that sounds nice, but does not 
alleviate that empty feeling in the stomach when 
there is a lack of cash to buy food. @ The movies 
are hurting the business of music making. Joseph 
N. Weber, president of the American Federation of 
Musicians, has issued a screed against the “robot” 
as a music maker, and talks about mechanical music 
and the movies that have brought this form of sound 
to the fore, to the discharge of hundreds of musi- 
cians from their places in the orchestra pits of the 
theaters throughout the country. Mr. Weber even 
intimates what is going to, happen to the piano and 
all music unless the musicians can carry on the art 
on a business basis. The musicians can not help 
what is going on, any more than could the com- 
positors on the daily papers when the type-setting 
machines were brought into use. But what can the 
musicians do? @ There is just one thing that Mr. 
Weber and his Federation can depend upon—mech- 
anical music will find its own level, and the people 
will do the levelling. The machines that produced 
music from, records have gone into the discard be- 
cause no record could reproduce true tone. The 
mechanical piano will be discarded unless it produces 
true tone as played by the artist. The musician him- 
self who can not produce true tone is discarded by 
the people asked to listen to him. The talkies with 
their music will find this to be the real settlement of 
the business end of the music so-called that now is 
attracting attention as did the records of the past, 
for up to this time it has been a physical impossi- 
bility to make a machine that will travel at exactly 
the same speed as maintained when the records are 
made. This may be brought about, but hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been spent in the endeavor 
to solve the problem, but up to this date it has not 
been solved. Unless this be done, then will the 
mechanical music lose out. How long can a musi- 
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cian in an orchestra hold his job if he does not give 
true tone from his instrument? People soon will 
not attend the performance of a singer if he has a 
voice that is not true. This same applies to the 
instrumentalists. It does not call for the musicians 
to decide this. The people decline untrue tone even 
if they do not know it, and this can be proven at 
any public performance where musicians do their 
work. Let the people decide—they have done so 
in the past and will in the future. They show the 
decision in just not patronizing the music that is not 


true. 
——— 


Stencil Radios 


The dangerous stencil is now a recognized factor 
in radio manufacturing and selling, and it seems in- 
evitable but that the entire history of the ruinous 
effects on the piano business in the past will find 
its counterpart in the radio business of the future. 
@ “Bootleg” sets are tricky propositions, for most 
of the patent rights are pretty carefully sewed up, 
and at least one form of the radio stencil is an out- 
right stealing of patent rights for the sake of imme- 
diate profits. Such sets are not only dangerous but 
unprofitable for the legitimate dealer. In the first 
place there is always the aftermath of selling inferior 
merchandise. In the second place there is always 
the likelihood of damage suits directed against the 
retailer by the manufacturer whose patent rights 
have been infringed. @ However, the most insid- 
ious form of the radio stencil is the one hardest to 
trace and hardest to remedy. Some of the appar- 
ently reputable manufacturing concerns are putting 
out stencil sets for sale purposes only, but this is 
only a beginning. For the most part they represent 
discarded circuits, discontinued models and the like. 
They are usually out of date and a certain cause of 
dissatisfaction when they are sold with the extrava- 
gant guarantees which usually accompanies their sale. 
It is also a notorious way of getting rid of “sec- 
onds,” defective or rejected tubes (possibly the most 
important single item in construction) and sets hav- 
ing defects of similar nature. @ The radio stencil 
is a curious by-product of present day construction 
methods. There is a good deal of “hand work” in 
radio set building, practically all of the assembling 
being done in this fashion. Most of this work is 
simple, and as such poorly paid. Poor pay in some 
cases means poor execution, so there are a number 
of sets in every factory which have radical defects 
in their assemblage. It is cheaper to sell these sets 
for what they will bring than to tear them apart and 
rebuild them, for the cost is in the labor and not 
the material. Thus is the stencil born. @ Piano 
dealers will do well to steer clear of these “attrac- 
tive clearance lots.”” They do not pay. 


iirccnl nla 
Training Piano Salesmen 


For some time it has been evident that new sales- 
men have been needed in the piano business. There 
has been a tremendous turnover in salesmen during 
the recent depression, with many capable men drift- 
ing into other lines and the general housecleaning 
of many dealers in an attempt to reduce selling ex- 
penses. There are many more salesmen needed and 
there will be still more as business conditions con- 
tinue to improve. @ The piano business has always 
been singularly improvident in taking care to hold 
out attractions for capable men. ‘Trusting rather 
too blindly to the adage that no one can be taught to 
sell, and that selling ability is innate rather than 
acquired, there has never been an adequate system 
of training. Every concern has “house rules” and 
“special selling points” which their salesmen were 
required to memorize, while of course there were 
and still are individual methods of routine in connec- 
tion with sales that differ with each concern. Sales- 
man selection has been on the trial and error basis; 
if a salesman sold pianos—he sold them, if he 
couldn’t sell pianos—he was fired. There has never 
been an intensive and logical system of teaching sales 
technique, except as salesmanagers took individual 
salesmen in hand to point out weak points in their 
selling talk. @ Partly, it is to be feared, this is the 
fault of manufacturers as well as the dealers. In 
most industrial lines, manufacturers consider it a 
part of their regular merchandising policies to train 
their dealer’s salesmen to greater efficiency, realizing 
that returns would be forthcoming in increased sales 
quotas. In the piano field, there has been little or 
no effort made to do this. The old time traveler 
used to do some work in this direction, but that was 
in the days when the traveler was more usually a 
graduate from the retail ranks who could pitch in 
and sell on his own account as the necessity arose. 
@ Certainly there seems to be a vital need for some 
such effort today. There is no doubt but that more 
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prosperous times are coming and to take advantage 
of their opportunities the piano retailers need skilled 
salesmen. It is no harder to sell pianos than any 
other commodity, provided that the approach is made 
in the proper way and the salesman evidences a real 
belief in the article he is selling. @ And, it might 
be added that here is at once a little lesson in sales- 
manship and at the same time an indictment of the 
attitude of many, too many piano salesmen. One 
reason for the success of the automobile salesman, 
the refrigerator salesman, the electrical household 
appliance salesman, and so on down the list, is that 
the salesman in each of those lines is convinced that 
he is offering something to his customer which will 
more than repay in convenience or pleasure the 
money expended. It is not a “selling point,” it is a 
sincere conviction, and that conviction is not slow 
in making its impression on the customer. It is the 
opening wedge in selling. 


poseidon? ere 


New Sohmer Five Feet Seven 


Harry J. Sohmer has added another triumph to 
his piano making career in a new small grand scale 
five feet seven, that carries with it all that is meant 
by the Sohmer tone that has always held to pure 
tone. This small grand is worthy of study by the 
musically inclined in that it is giving to those who 
desire a small grand a wealth of tone that will carry 
on the reputation of the old Sohmer house whose 
respect for tonal values has always marked the 
pianos from that house. @ Musicians at this time 
are awakening to the fact that the average small 
grand has its limitations unless builded to ideals 
that will give response to the touch with a tonal 
capacity that will express the desires of the one play- 
ing piano. Too many small grands do not seem to 
have been constructed or visualized as to these re- 
quirements. It may be that the piano, to many 
manufacturers, takes on the character of a piece 
of furniture, the case appealing to the eye, and not 
giving attention to the fundamental demands of a 
piano, that of tone and touch. @ There is a delicacy 
of action response in this particular Sohmer piano 
that indicates the dividing line as between the finger 
and the contact with the strings, this carrying to the 
soundboard that expresses the genius of Harry J. 
Sohmer as a scale drawer and designer as to plate 
and soundboard, and also carrying with it that care 
and solicitude as to regulating that will give good 
tuners a delight in bringing the strings of the scale 
to that tension where pure tone will result. Q Not 
always do piano makers seemingly care for what is 
left for the tuners to do, nor always is it found that 
there is regard for the differences as to tonal appeal 
with the individual. This probably is why there is 
so much dissatisfaction shown in the results of life 
as to the tone of pianos that have not been conceived 
in that spirit of veneration for the ear that should 
prevail. @ The Sohmer is of the old school. Hugo 
Sohmer, the father of Harry J. Sohmer, was one of 
the pioneers in the building to tone in pianos and 
thus placing our American made pianos into the 
class known as the best in the world. Harry J. 
Sohmer has progressed with the art as it has de- 
veloped, but always there has been that holding to 
Sohmer traditions, and this means that as music has 
developed the Sohmer has kept pace with the art 
as to music and art as to creating pianos of true tone 
that meets the needs of the musicians of attain- 
ments. Musicians will find it worth while to test 
this new Sohmer grand. It is an addition to the 
real pianos of the day. 
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Radio Advertising 


The pro and con of the value of radio advertising 
is still a prolific cause of debate, not so much to 
prove the value of such advertising but rather the 
extent of its applicability. One of the strongest 
pleas for the cause of radio was recently released in 
the form of a forty-page booklet advertising the 
facilities of a certain broadcasting chain. Part of 
this material is printed here for the sake of the facts 
which are brought out. It reads as follows: 
@ “Since its beginning in 1920 broadcasting and 
the correlated business of radio set and accessory 
manufacturing has grown to be one of the largest 
and most influential industries in the United States. 
In fact, it has been without doubt the fastest de- 
veloped business in the history of the world, ex- 
ceeding even the great growth of the motion picture. 
@ Today there are 800 manufacturers, 14,000 
wholesalers, jobbers and distributors, and more than 
30,000 retailers of radio sets, parts and accessories 
in America. During 1929 it is estimated that they 
will make and sell more than $550,000,000 worth of 
domestic receiving equipment. @ In the broad- 
casting end of the industry there are 522 stations on 
the air, 382 of which sell time to advertisers. These 
commercial stations broadcast on an average of 
about eight hours daily or fifty hours per week. 
They have about 10,000 local and national adver- 
tising accounts which will spend close to $60,000,000 
for time and another $15,000,000 for talent, or a total 
of $75,000,000 for broadcasting during 1929. Q At 
the present time there are 12,500,000 sets with 62,- 
500,000 listeners. This is more than one-half of the 
entire population of the country. This vast audience 
lives in 15,700 cities, towns and villages, scattered 
throughout the forty-eight states of this rich and 
easily sold nation and may be reached and influ- 
enced by broadcasting more quickly, more com- 
pletely and more effectively than by any other selling 
medium in existence.” @ The case as made out 
for radio advertising seems overwhelming. How- 
ever, one point that might be brought out is the fact 
that most of the radio advertising now being done 
fails of effect because of their faults in presenta- 
tion. The delivery of viva voce advertising by some 
brazen-voiced announcer is not good selling psy- 
chology. It is a momentous problem that must be 
solved before radio advertisers will receive the full 
benefits that this expensive form of publicity might 


bring to them. 
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Know Something About Music 


In the new methods that are with us as to piano 
selling, the men who do the selling will find they 
will have to become familiar with music to be able to 
meet on an equal footing the musicians and music 
lovers who are learning through the MusicaL Cou- 
RIER something about pianos. It is really wonderful 
the interest the Musical Instrument department of 
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this paper is receiving on the part of those music 

lovers and professional musicians who read about 

pianos. This means that those with musical inclina- 

tions who read the Musicat Courier are now be- 

coming familiar with the instrument that is the basis 

of their work and study. @ The trade press de- 

voted to pianos never reaches this field. People 

outside the trade know little about pianos. Name 

value was estimated with a few of the old-line, name 

value makes. Today it is found these people who are 

most interested in the piano through their work, and 4 
those of musical inclinations, are reading this section, : 
and this is trickling into the minds of dealers who 

should through this paper interest their salesmen, ‘if 

not themselves, what is going on in the musical world. 

This will enable the salesmen, and this is positively 

necessary, to meet the people who love music upon 

their own grounds musically. @ The fact that 

salesmen will become familiar with this limitation by 

only glancing through the music section of the 

Musica Courier and become thereby familiar with 

the names of musicians, and this leading to musical 

information not purely personal, will supply that 

information necessary to absolve that dumb attitude 

so many salesmen show when one who knows his 

music and his piano is approached. @ There is a 

new field in piano selling before the trade. Music 

must be accepted as the selling force instead of bar- 

gain prices and misrepresentations as to grades and 

quality. What was a “noble experiment” is proving 
to be a success, in that the very conditions that now 

present in piano selling is with us. Piano sales- 
men must know something about music to keep pace 
with the knowledge that is being absorbed by those 
who make music possible and dispensating it, and this 
knowledge obtained through this department in the 
greatest musical journal in the world. @ Talk to 
musicians and it will be found that this is not plain 

“brag,” but plain truth. Piano salesmen of the pres- 

ent, and more as to the future, must know music, 

not technically, but with some surety of talk, to meet 

the new field that is being created in the selling of 

pianos, and this based upon tone and quality. Piano 
manufacturers will soon learn that dealers are hear- 

ing from the musicians in no uncertain manner. And 

this all for the good of the piano and the creating 

piano sales, which is the basis of success in the piano 

business. 





Where to Buy 


ACTION BRACKETS 








NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N. ¥. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of} 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS @ CO. 
Backs, Soundin ‘ds, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Doigeville, N. Y. 


manufacturers of Piano 





LACQUER 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
7. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser.”’ 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
Wace molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
8. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 





Ss. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 
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Remarks 


“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—QOLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


The Sherman-Clay Method of Utilizing 
Music and the Musicians to Create 
Interest in the Piano 

Always is The Rambler interested in the piano busi- 
ness on the Pacific Coast. Also has he for years watched 
the methods and policies of the old house of Sherman, 

Leander S. Sherman paid great at- 

music, and this has been handed down 

the great organization along the Pacific 

Coast, and there still is maintained that respect for music 

that every retail piano house throughout the country 


Clay & Company. 
tention to 
throughout 


should strive for. 

If there is no respect for music, there certainly can be 
little respect for the piano, and this is what the MusIcAL 
Courier is endeavoring now to inculcate into the ranks of 
the salesmen—they must know something about music. 
This is entered into fully in this issue of the Musica. 
Courter in the “Expressions” department. All know that 
Sherman-Clay stands high in the estimation not only of 
the people in its own territory, but throughout the piano 
industry and trade. It has built to great proportions. 

The MUSICAL 
Courier Musical Instrument Department gives us some illus- 
“carries on” as to 


San Francisco correspondent of the 
tration of how the Sherman-Clay house 
this respect for music. In the following paragraphs that 
can be read with profit by other dealers, there is pre- 
sented some idea of the general run of music propaganda, 
piano. These paragraphs 


and of its application to the 


came in a weekly report from San Francisco, and are of 
value in that it is not any prepared effort, but a general 
run of the policy of the house as it progresses from week 
to week: 

A Unique Display 

In spite of the way in which “movie” stars have been 
staled by every clap-trap device known to the high- 
powered press agent, the public still has a deep interest 
in matters pertaining to great and gifted musicians. This 
was demonstrated the other day in the Oakland, Cal., 
store of Sherman, Clay & Co. when Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer’s Steinway grand was shown in one of the display 
windows. Many of the world’s greatest musical artists, 
visiting the San Francisco Bay region under Oppen- 
heimer’s concert management, have from time to time, 
autographed the manager’s Steinway piano. 

The instrument was sent to the Oakland store for ser- 
vicing and when this was completed, it was shown, in a 
tip-tilted position so that people on the sidewalk could 
see the musicians’ autographs which are both numerous 
and distinguished. Crowds flocked round to see and ad- 
mire. There was no doubt of the genuine interest shown 


in the signatures of many of the great musicians famous 
in the world of music today. The display was scarcely 
advertising. There was something unpremeditated about 
the showing of the autographed Steinway piano. It was 
as if Sherman, Clay & Co. said, in a friendly way to the 
public: “Look, we have something interesting here, and 
we want you to enjoy it with us.” 
*x* * * 
Cortot Entertained 

When Cortot, the French pianist was in San Francisco 
early in November he was entertained by Harald Pracht, 
piano sales manager at the San Francisco store of Sher- 
man, Clay & Co. who had just returned from a week in 
Los Angeles, studying piano conditions there. Mr. Pracht 
says he found the piano business good in the southern 
city. 

:- 2 5 
Exploiting the Harp 

A good many of the customers of Sherman, Clay & 
Co., especially in the San Francisco Bay region, are 
taking up the harp, and the music house is offering them 
every possible co-operation. It seems that the harp is 
regarded as an aristocratic instrument. Students are be- 
ginning to appear in harp recitals under the auspices of 
the Oakland store of Sherman, Clay & Co. where Mad- 
ame Blankman-Bourne is assisting the harp department. 
Sherman, Clay & Co. have issued a pamphlet entitled 
“The Harp” which states in part: 

“We can truthfully tell you that the harp is a very 
easy instrument to learn. Harp music, now considered 
not at all difficult to play was looked upon as almost 
impossible a few years ago.” 

*x* * * 
The Pipe Organ Business 

A Marie Antoinette residence pipe organ has just been 
installed on the seventh floor of Sherman, Clay & Co.’s 
San Francisco store at Sutter and Kearny Streets. The 
installation has been made for display and decorative 
purposes. The Company has just completed installation 
of a very beautiful pipe organ in the Chapel of the Navy 
yard at Mare Island, Naval headquarters on the San 
Francisco Bay. Officers and their friends are enthusiastic 
over the instrument. The company has also just com- 
pleted installing a memorial organ in the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church at San Mateo, Cal. 


Follow the Sherman-Clay Way 

There are few probably in the piano trade that take 
cognizance of the value of music in the selling of pianos. 
The average dealer does not cultivate the musician. There 
is a changed attitude as regards the piano on the part 
of the people, and this through the music demand that 
has been created through the increase of respect for 
music, and this reflects as a matter of course upon the 
piano. 

All the efforts that have been made in the past few 
years to create a respect for the piano through so-called 
teaching campaigns can not be brought into effect with- 
out the piano dealers themselves having respect for the 
piano, and through this bringing pressure to bear that 
will bring about the educational reforms as to music in 
the public schools and elsewhere. 

The illustrations given of the Sherman-Clay methods 
can be adopted by every other dealer in the country who 


has that inclination. If he has no inclination in that di- 
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rection it is easy for him to cultivate it. It does not take 
much time or effort to go through the pages of the 
MusIcAL Courier and gather up information that would 
be of value and enable the piano dealer and the salesman 
to meet the musician and those who love music upon 
their own grounds. 

The Sherman-Clay respect for music has been going 
on for these many years. When dealers throughout the 
country follow the same example, they will find that 
there will come to them through what The Rambler 
terms the “music demand” that business for high grade 
pianos which spells safe profits in cash that is necessary 
for the carrying on to name value and profits, follows. 


eRe 


Facts and Fallacy in Radio Propaganda 
—Certain Facts Point to Overpro- 
duction at the Cost of Cut Prices 


There is something rather amusing in the manner in 
which those who manufacture radios are struggling with 
the problem of distributing the over-production of that 
instrument. That there has been an over-production the 
radio manufacturers new fully admit. Manufacturers are 
cutting down on production and making strenuous ef- 
forts to dispose of all the over-production now in hand, 
and many and sundry advertisements are appearing in 
the daily papers that show a tremendous cut in prices. 

It is amusing, however, to The Rambler to receive 
press material prepared to exploit the radio and keep up 
the idea that the radio business is good. For instance, 
there comes in for “immediate release” a press agent 
statement prepared evidently to “boost” the radio as 
follows: 


Foreign Trade in Radios 


An increase of more than 200 percent in daily produc- 
tion over last year’s figures is announced in a report 
from Kolster-Brandes, Ltd., of England, just received 
by Ellery W. Stone, President of Kolster Radio Cor- 
poration. This growth is accompanied by a similar in- 
crease in monthly, billings, which are now among the 
highest in Great Britain’s radio industry, according to 
the bulletin. 

Combination radio sets and gramophones will be added 
to the Kolster line in England within 60 days. This an- 
nouncement has noticeably increased the interest of 
Britain’s dealers in Kolster products. 

As a result of the National Radio Exhibition recently 
held in London, when the new line was displayed, the 
number of Kolster-Brandes dealers in Great Britain has 
increased from 2,200 to 3,500, a growth of 62 per cent 
within a month. 


Where Is the Demand? 


Then when one picks up the daily paper and finds an 
advertisement illustrating this same make of radio in 
New York City, and the price given as “$98.50 complete 
—less tharr half-price—manufacturer’s list price, $267— 
AC Cunningham tubes—with Peerless 9-inch Dynamic 
Speaker,” the question resolves itself as to why such tre- 
mendous cuts should be made on the Kolster All-Electric 
Radios in New York City if there is such a tremendous 
demand for them in England? Will these same cuts in 
prices prevail in London as they do in New York City? 

It would seem that the radio manufacturers are mak- 
ing the same mistakes as did the piano manufacturers 
and dealers in the days of the cheap piano, special sales 
and the continued bargain offerings that have marred 
the pages of the newspapers of this country up to within 
a short time ago. 
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New York, 1873. 
Messrs. STEINWAY & Sons, 
Gentlemen: On the eve of returning to Europe, | deem it my pleasant duty 
to express to you my most heartfelt thanks for all the kindness and courtesy 
you have shown me during my stay in the United States; but also, and above 
all, for your unrivaled piano-fortes, which once more have done full justice 
to their world-wide reputation, both for excellence and for capacity for endur- 
ing the severest trials. During all my long and difficult journeys all over 
America, in a very inclement season, I used and have been enabled to use your 
pianos exclusively in my two hundred and fifteen concerts, and also in private, 
with the most eminent satisfaction and effect. 
Yours very truly 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN 


























